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LECTURE XXXV. 



COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANTIENTS 
AND THE MODERNS— HISTORICAL 

WRITING. 



I 



HAVE now finilhed that part of the Gourfe i-* k c t, 

XXXV, 

which refpeded Oratory or Public Speakings 



and which, as far as the fubje^l allowed, I have 
endeavoured to form into fome fort of fyftem. It 
remains, that I enter on the confideration of the 
moil diflinguiflied kinds of Compofition bbth in 
Profeand V^rfe, and point out the principles of 
Cridcifm relating to them. This part of the work 
might eafily be drawn out to a great length ; but 
I am fenfible, that critical difcuflions, when they 
are purfued too far, become both trifling and 
tedious. I iball ftudy, therefore, to avoid unne- 
ceflary prolixity ; and hope, at the fame time, to 
omit nothing that is very, material under the fareral 
heads. 

I SHAJLL follow the fame method here which I 
have all along purfued, and without which tbefe 
. VOL. Ill* M^ Ledures 



9 COMPARATIVE MERIT OP 

X, E c T. Ledures could not be entitled to any attention t 
that is, I ihall freely deliver my own opinbn on 
every fubjeft ; regarding authority no farther, than 
as it appears to me founded 6n good fenfe and 
reafon. In former Ledures, as I have often 
quoted feveral of the antient Claflics for their 
beauties^ fo I have alfo, fometimes, pointed out 
their defefts. HJereaftsr, I fliall have occafion 
to do the fame, when treating of their writings 
imder more general heads. It may hp fit, there- 
fore, that, before I proceed farther, I make fome 
obfervations on the comparative merit of the An* 
tients and the Moderns ; in order that we may be 
9ble to afcertain rationally, upon what foundation 
that deference refts, which has fo generally, been 
paid to th« Antients. Thefe obfervations are the 
more neceifary, as this fubjed has given rife to no 
fmall controverfy in the Republic of Letters ^ and 
they may, with propriety, be made now, as they 
will ferve to throw light on fome things I have 
afterwards to deliver, concemmg different kinds of 
Compofition* 

It is a remarkable phaenomenon, and one which 
has often employed the fpeculations of curious men, 
that Writers and Artiils, moft diflinguifhed for 
thdr parts and genius, have generally appeared in 
confiderable numbers at a time. Some ages have 
been remarkably barren in them ; while, at other 
periods. Nature feems to have exerted herfelf with 
a more than ordinary effort, and to have poured 

them 
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• » 

&em forth with a profiife fertility; Varibw rea^ l e c t^ 
ions have be^ afligned for this* Some of thfe ^*^' 
inorai caules lie obvious $ fuch s^ fkvouraUe dr* 
tumftances of government and of mannm ; en» 
couragement froon great men ; emulataoh exdted 
^unong the oijen of genius^ Biit as thefe have beeh 
thought inadequate to the whole e&St^ phyfksd 
cai^es have been sdfo aifigned ; land the Abbi^ dm 
B(^9 in his iLefle£tions on Poetry and Painling^ 
has colle&ed a ^reat many obfervations on the in- 
jiuea^ which the aif) the climate^ and other fiich 
ioatural dajdies, may be fuppofed to have upon 
genius. But whatever the caufes be, the fsiGt is 
^certain, that tbei^e have beelBt certain periods or 
itges of the world much more diftinguiihed 
ihan others, for the extraordinary produdions 
t)f genius4 

Learned inen haVe marked out four of thefe 
happy ages. The firft is the Grecian Age, which 
commenced near the time of the Peloponnefian 
war, and eKtended till the time of Alexander the 
Great $ tvithin which period, we have Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Socrates^ Plato, Arif- 
totle, Demofthenes, j3Efdiines, Lyfias, Ifocrates, 
JE^dar, ^fchylus, Eiiripidtes, Sophocles, Arifto- 
phanes, Menander, Anacreon, Theocritus, Lyiip- 
pus, Apelles, Phidias, Praxiteles. The fecondvis 
the Roman Age, included nearly within the days 
of Julius Casfar and Auguftus ; affording us Cat- 
tullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil. Horace, Ti- 

B 2 buUuSji 



f COMPARATIVE MERIT OF 

^Axv * ^^^ Piropcrtius, Ovid, Phaedrus, C«far, Cicero^ 
Lhry, Salluft, Varro, and Vitruvius. The third 
Age 18^ that of the reftomdon of Learning, under 
4J^e Popes .Julius II. and Leo X. ; when flomiihed 
Ariofto, Taflb, Sannazarius, Vi^, Machiavel^ 
Guicciardini, Davila, Erafmus, P^ul Joyiu^ 
Michad Angelo, Raphael, Titian. The fourth, 
comprehends the Age of Louis XIV. and Queqn 
Anne; when fiourifhed in France, Ckimeilley 
Racine, De Retz, Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, 
Baptifie, Roufleauy Bofluet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, 
Pafcall, Malebranche, Maffilon, Bruyere, Bayle, 
Fontenelle, Vertot ; and in England, Dryden, Pope, 
Addifon, Prior, Swift, Pamell, Arbuthnot, Con* 
greve, Otway, Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftef* 
bury, Bolingbroke, Tiliitfon, Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Clarke. 

When we {peak comparatively of the Antient^ 
and the Modems, we generally mean by the An- 
tients, fuch as lived in the two firft of thefe periods, 
inchiding alio one or two who lived more early, as 
Homer in particular ; and by the modems, thofe 
who fiourifhed in the two laft of thefe ag6s^ in* 
tloding alfo the eminent Writers down to our own 
6xbes. Any comparifon between thefe two claffes 
of Writers muft neceifarily be vague and loofe, 
as they comprt^end fq many, and of fuch different 
kinds and degrees of genius. But the comparifon 
is generally made to turn, by thofe who are fond 
rf making it, upon two or three of the moft dif- 

tinguifhed 
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THE ANTIENTS AND THE MODERNS. J 

tinguiihed in each chrfs. With much heat it watf l e c t. 
agitated in France, between Boileau and- Mad. 
Dacier, on the one hand, for the Antients, .and 
Perault and La Motte, on the other, for the Mo« 
dems ; and it was carried to extremes on both 
fides« To this day, among men of taile and 
letters, we find a leading to one or other fide. A 
few reflexions may throw light upon the fubjeit, 
and enable us to difcern upon what grounds we are 
to reft our judgment in this controverfy* 

' If any one, ait this day,, in the eighteenth caitury, 
takes upon him to decry the antient Claffics ; if 
he pretaids to have difcovered that Hom^ and 
Virgil are Poets of inconfiderable merits and that 
Demofthenes and Cicero are not great Orators, 
we may boldly venture to- tell fuch • a man, that 
he is come too late with his difcovery. The 
reputation of fuch Writers is eftabliihed upon a 
foundation too foIid> to be now ihaken by any 
ai'guments whatever ; for it is eftablifhed upon 
the almoft univerfal tafte of mankind, proved 
and tried throughout the fucceffion of fo many 
ages. Imperfeftions in their works he may, in- 
deed point out ; paflages that are. faulty he may 
fhew ; for where is the human work that is per- 
feft ? But, if he attempts to difcredit their works 
in gaaeral, or to prove that the reputation which 
they have gained is, on the whole, uujuft, there is 
an argument againft him, which is equal to full 
demonilration. He muft be in the wrong ; for 

B 5 human 
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L £ c T. human n^tfupe is againft him. In matttrs of tafte^ 
foch as Poetry and Oratory, to whom does th^ 
appeal lie? where is the ftandard ? and where the 
authority of the laft decifion ? where i$ it to^ ho^ 
looked for, but, as I fon^erly fhewed, in thofe 
feelings and fentiments that stre found, on the 
moft extenfive examination, to be the common 
fentiments and feelings of me^ ? Thefe have been 
fully confulted on this head, "The Public, the 
unprejudiced Public, has been tried and appealed 
to for ma:ny centuries, and throughout almoft all 
civilized nadoi^. ft has pronounced its V^di£t ; 
it has given its fan£Hpn to thefe writers ; and 
from this tribunal there lies no farther appeal, 

In /matters of mere reafoning, the world may 
be long in an' error ; and may be convinced of 
the error by ftronger reafonings, when produced, 
Pofitions that depend upon fcience, upon know* 
ledge, and msittel^ of fa£t, may be overturned 
according as fcience and knowledge are enlarged, 
and new matters of fa£t are brought to light- 
Por this reafon, a fyftem of Philofophy receiver 
no fufficient fanftion froiii its antiquity, or long 
currency,. The world, as it grows older, may be 
juftly expeded to beconie, if not yrifer, at leaft 
more knowing ; and fuppofing it doubtful, whether 
Ariftotle or Newton were the greater genius^ 
yet Newton*S Philofophy may prevail over Arif- 
totle's by means of later difcoveries, to which 
Ariftotle was a ftranger. But notlring of this 
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kind holds as to matters of Tafte; which' depend l e c t. 
not on the progrefs of knowledge and fcience, but 
upon fenriment and feeling. It is in vain to thiiik 
of undeceiving mankind, with refpefl: to errors 
committed here, as in Philofophy. For ♦the uni-s 
verfal feeling of mankind is the natural feeling ; 
and becaufe it is the natural, it is, for that rSafon, 
the right feeling. The reputation of the I liad and 
the -ffineid muft therefore ftand upon fure ground, 
becaufe k has flood fo long ; though that dTthe 
Ar^otelian or Platonic Philofophy, every on^'is at 
liberty to call in queftion. 

It k in vain aifo to allege, that the reputation 
of the antient Poets, and Orators, is owing to 
authority, to pedantry, and to the prejudices of 
education, tranfmitted from age to age. Thefc, 
it is true, are the authors put into our hands at 
fdiools and colleges, and by that means we have 
now an early prepoffeffion in their favour; but 
how came they to gain the poiTeffion of college 
and fchools? Plainly, by the high fame wWch 
thefe authors had among their own contempora- 
ries. For the Greek and Latin were not always 
dead Languages, There was a time when Ho- 
mer, and Virgil, and Horace, .were viewgiin the 
fame light as we now view Dryden, Pope, and 
AddifoA^ It is not to commentators and univer- 
fities that the claifics are indebted for their fame 
They became claifics and fchool-books, m' con- 
fequence of the high admiration which was paid 

B 4 them 
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:. E c T. them by ^e beft judges in their own country and 
nation. As early as the days of Juvenal, who 
wrote under the reign of Domitian, we find Virgil 
and Horace become the ftandard books in the 
education of youth. 

Quot ftabant pueri, cum totus decolor eflet 
Cactus, & hacreret nigro fuligo Maroni *. 

Sat. 7. 

From this general principle, then, of the repu- 
tation of the great antient Claifics being fo early, 
{b lailing, fo extenfive, among ^ the moft po« 
liihed nations, we may juftly and boldly infer, 
^t their reputation cannot be wholly unjuft, but 
muft have a folid foundation in the merit of their 
writings. 

Let us guard, however, againft a blind and 
in^licit veneration for the Antients in every thing. 
I have opened the general principle which muft 
go far in inftituting a fair comparifon between 
^em and the Modems. Whatever fuperiority the 
Antients may have had in point of genius, yet in 
^1 arts, where the natural progrels of knowledge 
has had room to produce any confiderable effis^. 



* ** Then thou art bound to fmell» on either hancl| 
** As many ftinking lamps, as fchool-boys ftand, 
** When Horace could not read in his own fullyM hook^ 
f * And Virgil's bend jp^gs was all be&near'd mih fmoke.'^ 

Pryde^* 

the 
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THE ANTIENTS AND THE MODERNS; ^ 

the Modems cannot but have ibme advantage, l e c t. 
The world may, in certain refpe^, be confidered ^^^^^' 
as a perfon, who muft needs gain fomewhat by. 
advandng in years. Its improvements have not, 
I confelsy been always in proportion to the cen* 
turies that have pafied over it; fcnr, dijring the 
courfe of fome ages, it has funk as into a total 
lethargy. Yet, when roufed from that lethargy^ 
it has generally been able to avail itfelf, more or 
lefs, of former difcoveries. At intervals^ there 
arofe fome happy genius, who could both improve 
on what had gone before, and invent fomething 
new. With the advantage of a proper ftock of 
materials, an inferior genius can make greater 
progrefs than a much fuperior one, to whom 
thefe materials are wanting. 

Hence, in Natural Philofophy, Aftronomy, 
Chemiftry, and other Sciences that depend on 
an extenfive knowledge and obfervation of fads. 
Modem Philofophers have an unqueftiouable 
fuperiority over the Antient. I am inclined alfo. 
to think, diat in matters of pure«reafoning, there 
is more precifion . among the Modems, than in 
f(»ne inftances 'there was among the Antients ; 
owmg perhaps to a more extenfive Uterary inter^ 
courfe, which has improved and iharpened the 
faculties of men. In fome iludies too, that 
relate to tafte and fine writing-, which isourob- 
jed, the pr^grefe of Society muft, in equity, be 
^uimitted to haye given us fome advantages. For 

inftance. 
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I. B c T. inlhnce^ k Hiftoiy, them is cer^unly more polU 
XXXV. ^^ knowledge ill fev^^l European nations at pre. 
fttitt than there was in antient Greece and Rome, 
We are better acquainted with the nature of go« 
vemment, becaufe we have fe«i h under a greater 
variety of forms tod revolutions. The world fa 
more laid open than it was in former times ; com* 
merce is greatly enlarged ; more countries ar^ 
civiKied^ ports are every whene eftabtiflied ; inter- 
courfe is become more eafy ; and the knowledge of 
fcids, by confequence, more attainable. All thele 
are great advantages to Hiftorians ; of which^ in 
fome meafure, as I ihall afterwards fhow, they 
have availed themfelves. In the more complex 
kinds of Poetry, likewife, we may have gained 
fomewhat, perhaps, in point of regularity and ac« 
curacy. In Dramatic Performances, having the 
advantage of the antient models, we may be 
allowed to have made fome improvements in the 
variety c^ the charafbers, the condu£t of the plot^ 
attentions to probability, and to decorums. 

The SB feem to me the chief points of fuperiority 
we can plead above the Antients, Neither do they 
extend as fur as might be imagined at iirft view. 
For if the ftrength of genius be on one fide, it will 
go far, in works of tafte at lead, to. counter** 
balance all the artificial improvements which can ba 
made by greater knowledge and correftnd^. To 
return to our comparifon of the age of the world 
with that of a man j it may be iaid, not altogether 

without 
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unthoitt reafpn, that if the adtandng age of At lb^ct, 
world htm^ d}o^g with it more fcience and sior« 
refinement, there belong, howerer, td its ^ai'Her 
periods, more vigour^ more fire, nxore aithufiaffa^ 
(Df genius. This appears indee4 to form the cha« 
raderiftic difference between the Andent Poets^ 
Orators. an4 ^iftorians, compared with the tA6^ 
4em. Among the Antients, we find higher coiw 
cepdpns, greater fimplicity, mpre original fancy* 
Among the Itfodems, fbmedmes more art 2^ 
fcorreftnels^ but fee|)ler exertions of genius. But 
plough this be in general a mark of di(tin^i)ioi| 
^tween the Antientj^ ^d Modems, yet, like aH 
general obfi^ryafions, it muft \>e underftood wil^ 
iome exceptions j for, in point of poetical fire and 
original genius, Miltpn and ShaHefpeareare iriferior 
fo no Poets in j^y age? 

It is proper to pbferve, that there were fome 
piraimftances in s^tient times very favourable to 
thofe uncommon efforts of genius which were then 
exerte^? Learning was a much more rare and 
Angular attainment in the earlier ages, than it is 
at prefent. It ^as not to fchools and univerfides 
that the perfons applied, who fought to (yftinguifh- 
thenifelves. They had not this eafy recourfe. 
They travelled for their improvement into diftant 
countries, to Egypt, and to the Eaft. They in- 
quired after all the monuments of learning there. 
They converfed with jfriefts, Philofophers, Poets, 
VFith all who had ac<|uired any diitinguifhed fame. 

They 
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it.E c T. They returned to their own country foil of the dif- 
'^^' cov^es which they had made, and fired l>y the 
new and uncommon objeds which they, had fea3u 
Their knowledge and improvements coft them 
more labour, raifed in them more enthufiafm, were 
fended with high^ rewards and honours, than in 
modem days.* Fewer had the means and oppor- 
Ibunities of diitinguifhing themfelves ; but fuch as 
?}id diftinguiffi themfelves, were fore of acquiring 
tiiBt fame, and even veneration, which is, of all 
rewards, the greatefl: incentive to geliius. Hero- 
dotus re^d his hiftory to all Greece . aifembled at 
the Olympic games, and was publicly crowned. 
In the Peloponndian war, when the Athenian 
^rmy was defeated in Sicily, ai^d the prifoners 
W^e ordered to be put to death, fuch of them as 
could repeat any verfes of Euripides, were Javed, 
from honour to that Poet, who was a citizen of 
Athens. . Thefe were teftimonies of public re- 
gard, far beyond what modem manners confer 
upon genius. 

« 

In our times, good writing is considered as an 
attainment^ neither fo dilfficult nor fo high and 
meritorious. 

Scribimus indo£li, doftique, Poemata paflim *. 
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 <* Now every defperate blockhead dares to write^ ^ 
" Verfe is the trade of every fiving wight.'* 

F&iiNCIS. 
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We' •write much more fupinely, and at our eafe, leg t. 
than the Antients. To excel, is become a much 
lefs confiderable objeft. Lefs effort, Ifefs exertiott 
is required, becaufe we have many more aiE(tance^ 
than they. Printing has rendered all books com- 
mon, and eafy to be had. Education for any of 
the learned profeffions can be carried on without 
much trouble. Hence a mediocrity of genius is 
fpread over all. But to rife beyond that, and to 
overtop the crowd, is given to few. The multi- 
tude of affiftances which we have for all kinds 
of compolition, in . the opinion of Sir William 
Temple, a very competent judge, rather depreiTes 
than favours the exertions of native genius. ** It 
«< is very poffible,'* fays* that ingenious Author, 
in his Effay on the Antients "and Modems, " that 
** men may lofe rather than gain by thefe ; may 
'* leflen the force of their own genius, by forming 
'* it upon that of others ; may have lefs know- 
'* ledge of their own, for contenting themfelves 
** with that of thofe before them. So a man.that 
** only tranflates, fliall never be a Poet ; fo people 
** that truft to others charity, rather than theur 
** own induftry, will be always poor. Who can 
*^ tell," he adds, " whether learning may not even 
** weaken invention, in a man that has great ad- 
" vantages from nature ? Whether the wdght 
" and number of fo many other men's thoughts 
** and notions may not fupprefs his own ; as 
" heaping on wood fometiiHes fupprefles a little 
^ fpark, that would otherwife have grown into a 

z *^ flame ? 
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^^j- *«fiame? The ftrength of iftind, as well a^ #1? 
«♦ body^ gra^s more frpjtn the warmth of exercife^ 
** thdXk of clothes ; nay, too much of this foreigii 
^^ hesrt, rather makes men faint,, and their con^ 
** ftitutions weaker than they would be without 

« th^m-'' 

T^Hou H^hateref caiife it hapjiehs, fo it i§i that 
ftmong fome of the Andent Writers^ we muft loofe 
for the higheft models in moft of the kinds of ele* 
gant Coihpofitioti* For accurate thinking and en^^ 
iarged ideas, in feveral parts of Philofophy, to the 
M^elrns we ought thiefly to have recoiirfei Of 
cc»ted and finiihed writing in fome works of tafte^ 
they may aflford ufeful jfattems ; but for all that 
belongs to original geniUs, to fpirited, tnafterly,- 
and high execution, our bell and moft happy idea< 
are, generally fpeaking, drawn from the Antients^ 
In Epic Poetry, for inftance, Homer and Vir^il^ 
to this day, ftand not within many degrees of iny 
rivaL OratorSj fuch as Cicero and Demofthenes, 
we have none. In Hiftory, notwithftanding fome 
defeats, which I am afterwards to mention in the 
Antient Hiftorical Plans, it may be fafely afferted^ 
that we have no fuch hiftorical narration,, fo dlegant, 
-fo pidurefque, fo animated and interefling, as that 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Ta- 
citus, and Salluft* Although the condud of thef 
drama may be admitted to have received fome im* 
provements, yet for Poetry and Sentiment we have 
nothing to equal Sophocles and Euripides } nof 

any 
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any dialogue m comedy^ that comes up to the L b c t. 
correct, graceful, and elegant iimpKdty of Te*» ^^' 
rence. We. have no fuch Love Elegies as thofe 
of TibuUus ; no fuch P^Aorals as fome of Theo*- 
critus's : and for Lyric Poetry, Horace (Iwds 
quite unrivalled. The, name of Horace cannot be 
mentioned without a particular encomium. That 
*« Curiofa Felicitas,'* which Petronius has remarkec) 
m his exprefiion ; the fweetnefs, dbgance, and fpi- 
rit of many of his Odes, the thorough knowledge 
of the worlds the excell^t fentimentfi, and tti^ 
tural eafy manner whidi dUUnguifli his Satires and 
EpifUes, all contribute to render him one of thole 
very few Authors whom one never tires of read** 
ing ; and from whom alone, were every other 
monument deftroyed, we fhould be led to form a 
very high idea of the tafte and genius of the Au« 
guftan Age. 

To all fuch, then, as wifh to form their tafte, 
and nourifh their genius, let me warmly recomr 
m^d the affiduous iludy of the Antient Claflics, 
both Greek and Roman : 

* << Noftuma verfate manu^ verfate diuma *. 

Without a confiderable acquaintance with them, no 
msax can be reckoned a polite fcholar, and |ie 



 *< Read them by day, and ftudy them by night.'' 

Francis. 

K will 
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r s c T. will xirant manyafliftances for writing aiid fpeakin^ 
well, which the knowledge of fuch Authors would 
aflford him. Any one has great reafon to fufpeO: 
his own tafte, who receives little or no pleafure 
from the perufal of Writings, which fo many ages 
and nations have confented in holding up as ob- 
jects of admiration. And I am perfuaded it will 
be found, that in proportion as the Antients are 
generally ftudied and admired, or are unknown and 
difregarded in any country, good tafte and good 
compofition will fiourifli or decline. They are 
commonly none but the ignorant or fuperficial 
who undervalue them. 

At die fame time, a juft and high regard for the 
prime writers of antiquity is to be always diftin- 
gui{hed, from that contempt of every thing which 
is Modem, and that blind veneration for all that 
Jias been written in Greek or Latin, which belongs 
only to pedants. Among the Greek and Roman 
Authors, fome affuredly deferve much higher re- 
gard than others ; nay, fome are of no great valuei 
Even the beft of them lie open occafionally to juft 
cenfure ; for to no human performance is k given, 
to be abfolutely perfeft. We may, we ought there- 
fore to read them with a diftinguifliing eye, fo as 
to propofe for imitation their beauties only ; and it 
is perfeftly confiftent with juft and candid criticifm, 
to find fault with parts, while at the fame time, it 
admires the whole. 

After 
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After jh^e reflections o|^ th^ indents and I4 e c t. 
Modems^ I proceed to ^ prkiod elimination of 
the mod diftinguifhed kinds pf Qomp6fition^ and 
the charaders of thofe Writers who have excelled 
^ thepi whether ]\Iodejm or Antienr. 

The moft general dfyifion of the different kitvis 
of Compofition is, into thofe written in Profe, and ] 

thofe written ii> Verfe j which certainly require to 
be fq)arately confijjereii, bqcaufe fut)jeQ: to fepar 
rate laws. I begin^ as is xt^ofi, A^tpnJ^ with 
"IW'ritings in Profe* OjF Prations, or » public Dif- 
^curies of all kii\^, I haye already treated fully. 
The rerpaining fpecies of Profe Compofition^, 
^hich affume any fuch regular fojrm, as to fi^U unr 
der the cognizance of Griticifm, feem to be chiefly 
t^efe : Hiftorical Writing, Philpfophipal Writing, 
Epiftolary Writing, and Fiflitious Hiftpry, HJftor 
rical Compofition fhall be firft confidered.; and^ 
?s it is an objeft of dignity, I proppfe to tresit pflit 
at fome length. 

As it is the office oi an Orator tp perfuade, it is 
Aat of an Hiftorian to- record truth for the inftruc- 
ion of mankind. This is the proper objed and 
end of hiftory, froiji which n^ay be deduced many 
cf the la^s rdating ,tp it; ^d if this objeflt were 
always kept in view, it would prevent many of 
the errprs into which perfons are apt to fall, 

I* concerning this fpecies pf compofitipn^ As the 
primary end of hiftory is to record truth, Impar- 
. VOL. III. c tiality. 
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L E c T/ tialityj Fidelity, and Accuracy, are die fonda- 
^*^^' mental qualides of aa Hiftorian. He muft ndther 
be a panegyrift nor a Satirift, He muft not enter* 
into-feaion, nor give fcope to affeQ:ion; but, 
contemplating -paft events and charafkers with a 
cool and difpaffionate eye, muft prefent to his 
Readers a faithful copy of human nature. 

 

> At the fame time^ it is not every record of 
fadb, however trne, that is entitled to the name 
of Hiftory ; but fuch a record as enables us to ap- 
ply the tranfaftions of former ages fof our own 
mftruftion. The fads ought to be momentous 
and important ; reprefented in connection with their 
caufesj traced to their effeOis; and unfolded in 
dear and diftinO: order. For 'w^fdom is the great 
end of -Hiftory. It is defigned to fupply the want 
of experience* Though it enforce not its inftruc- 
tions with the fame authority, yet it furniflies us 
with a greater ' variety of iaftruftions^ than it is 
pOfTible for experience to afford in the courfe of 
the longeft life. Its objeft is, to enlarge our views 
of the human charafter, and to give fuH exercife 
t-o our judgtnent on human affairs. It muft not 
thereflM'e be' a tale calculated to pleafe only, and 
addreffed to the fancy. Gravity and dignity are 
efFential chartafteriftics of HMlory ; no light ortia- 
ments ai?e to be employed^' no flippancy of ftyle, 
no quaintii^s 6f wit. But the Writer muft fuftaiii 
the (jharaSer of a wife man, writing for the i^ 
ftruSion -of pofterityj cHie who has fl:udied tfci 

infotrti 
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lofbrm hiafelf well, who hm potidtre^ fai» fufefe^ le^t t.: 
wi3i care, said addreffes Maifeif to our judgmeot^ ^^ 
radier than to owe imagmatfon. At the fame tiipe, 
Hifterical Writing is fey «o mekns Hiconfifteat wiA 
ornamented and fpiiited . narration. It admks ^ 
much high ornament and e^gance; ^theoraa- 
mentis muft be jflways confifkent-with ^goity^ th^ 
Ik>u14 not appear to be fought dter; but to rife 
naturally from a mind animated by Ch$ eveoiCd 
which it records. 

• . • -- . . 

Hisi\0R«AL Cempofition is underftood to ^dili^ 

prebend under it. Annals, Memoirs, Lives* But 

thefe are its inferior fubordinate fpecies, oil^w^Hch 

I I (hall hereafter make fome . reflexions, when I 

j fliafl have firft eonfidered what belonga t^ a «egillar 

I and legitimate woiik of Hiftpry. Sueh a w^ork id 

I driefly of two kinds. 'EMiear the ^itire .|iiftory of 

r fortie ftate' or 'kingdoHi thi'oitgh its differwit- revo- 

lutions, fueh -as Livy's ft<^an Biftoryj^: o^ '^ha 

Hyieiry of fomeone great eyent, or fome ^rtien oi? 

p«4od of -time which !hgyt)ec6Hfider6{ia^ msJtihg 

a wtiole by hfelf ; fueh as ilThucydMee's Hiftoirf 

of Ac Peloponnefian 'War^ Datik*^ fiiftory ^ ^4 

Civil Wars of Fi^mce, or -CfareiKion's of thsie <tf 

Englar^, -' '^^ 



In the condliX -and management of his fubjeft^ 
Ae firft. attention requifite in an Hi^orian, is Id 
give it as much unity as peffible ; that is, hi^ 
Hifloty fliouid not confift of fi^arate unconaeQ^ed 

c 2 parts 
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1 E c T. parts merdy, but fliould be bound together bf 
^^^"^\ fooie conrieding princij>le, which Ihall make the 
impreilipn on the mind of fomething that is one, 
whple and entire* It is ^conceivable how great an 
tSe& dii^,' when happily executed, has upon a 
Reader:, and it is furpriiing that fbme able Writers' 
of Hiftory have not attended to it more* Whe- 
ther pleafure or inftrudion be the end fought by 
the ftudy of Hiftory^ either of them is enjoyed to 
much greater advantage, when the mind has al* 
ways before it the progrefs of fome one great plan 
Of fyAem of adicHXs; when there is {ome point or 
centre, to which we ^n refer jthe vario.u$ feds re» 
lated'by the Hiftorian^ 

• In general Hftories, which record the aflfairs of 
a whole nation or empire throughout f(^veral ages, 
this unity, I co^fefs^ muft he more imperfed. 
Tet evea ?there, fome degree of it ^an be pre- 
fcrved by a ikilful Writer. For though the whole, 
ts^en together, be very complex, yet the great 
eo!)itituent parts of it, form fo many fubordinate 
wholes, when taken by themfelves ; each of which 
can be .treftted both as complete within itfelf, and 
98 ^onneded wj]^ wbat goes ^before and follows. 
In the Hiftory of a Monarch, for inftance,. every 
reign Ihould have its own unity j a beginning, a 
middle, ^ an ^, to the fyftem of affairs .; while, 
at the fame, time, we are taught to difcem how that 
fyftem of affairs rofe from the preceding, and how 
k is inferted^into what fpUows. We flioulid be able 

L to 
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to tiace all the fecret Uoks of .the chaid, whkh l e c t. 
bmds together remote, and feemingly imconneded 
events. ' In fome kingdoms of Europe, it was the 
plan of many fucceffive Princes to reduce the power 
of their Nobles j and during feveral reigns, mod 
of the leading adions had a reference to this end« 
In other dates, the riling power of the Commons, 
'mfluenced for a trafl: of time the courfe and con* 
ne£tion of public affairs. Among the Romans, 
the leading principle was a gradual extenfion of 
conqueft, and the attainment of imiverfal empire* 
The continual increafe of their power, advancing 
towards this end from fmall beginnings, and by a 
fort of regular progreflive plan, fumiflied to Livy 
a happy fubjeO; for hiftorical unity, in the midft of 
a great variety of tranfafliions. 

Of all the ancient general hiftorians, the one 
who had the moft exad idea of this quality of 
Hiftorical Compofition, though, in other refpeds, 
not an elegant Writer, is Polybius. This appears 
from the account he gives of his own plan in the 
beginning of his third book; obferving that the 
fubje£l of which he had undertaken to write, isy 
throughout the whole df it, one aftion, one great 
fpe£tacle i how, and by what caufes, all the parts 
of the habitable world became fubjeft to the 
Roman empire. " This aSbn," fays he, *' is 
*' diftind in its beginning, determined in its 
" duration, and clear in its final accomplifliment ; 
*^ therefore, I thmk it of ufe, to give a general 

c 3 ** view 
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L E 1 1- *• view befdrehand, of tbi chief conftituent parts 
^^^^'^ ' ** which make up this whole.'* In another place, 
he congiutulates himfelf oii his good fortune, iq 
having a fubjedt for Hiftory, \^hich allowed fuch 
variety of parts to be -urtited under one view ; 
rdmarkifig, that before fhis period, the affairs of 
the world were fcattered, and without connexion ; 
wh^eas, in the tinics of which he writes^ all the 
great tratifadlions of the world tended aftd verged 
to one pointy and Were capable of being confidered 
as parts bf one fyftem. . Whereupon he adds fe- 
Veral very judicious obfervations, concernipg the 
ttfefuliiefs of writing Hiftory upon fuch a cpmpre- 
henfive and coitnefted plan ; comparing the im- 
^rfeld degree of knowledge, which is afforded 
by particular fads without general views, to the 
imperfeft idea which one would entertain of an 
animal^ who had beheld its feparate parts only, 
without having ever feen its entire form and 
fttuSure *. 

Such 
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Such as write the hiftory of fome particular l e c t» 

XXXV 

great tranfaftion, as confine themfelves to one 
afcra, or one portion of the hiftory of a nation, 
have fo great advantages for preferving^hiftorical 
unity, that they are inexcufable if they fail in it. 
Sallud^s Hiftories of the Catilinarian and Jugur- 
thine wars, Xenophon*s Cyropaedia, and his Re* 
treat of the Ten Thoufand, are inftances of par- 
ticular Hiftories, where the unity of hiftorical 
objed is perfedly well maintained. Thucydides, 
otherwife a writer of great ftrength and dignity, 
has failed tnuch, in this article, in his Hiftory of 
the Peloponnefian war. No one great objeQ: is 
.properly purfued, and kept in view ; but his nar- 
ration is cut down into fmall pieces, his hiftory 
is divided by fummers and winters, and we are 
every How and then leaving tranfaftions unfinifhed, 
and are hurried from place to place, from Athens 
to Sicily, from thence to Peloponnefus, to Cor- 
cyra, to Mitylene, that we may be told of what is 
going on in all thefe places. We have a great 
^lany disjointed parts, and fcattered limbs, which 
with difficulty we coUeO: into one body ; and 
through this faulty diftribution and managemait 
of his fubjeft, that judicious Hiftorian becomes 
more tirefome, and lefs agreeable than he would 
otherwife be. For thefe reafons 4ie is feverely 
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L E c T. cehfured by ofte of the beft Critics of antiqaitVi 
xXxv. ^ 



^ Dionyfius of Halicaraaffus *• 



* The cenfure which Dionyfius pafles upon Thucydides, is 
in feveral articles carried too far. He blames Riiii for the 
choice of his fubjeftj asi not fufficiently fplendid and agreeable^ 
and as abounding too much in erimes* atld melancholy events^ 
on which he obferves that Thucydides loves to dwell. He is 
partial to Herodotus, whom^ both for the choice and the c©n» 
du6: of his lubjeft, he prefers to the other Hiflorian. It \i 
true, that the fubjeft of Thucydides Tyrants the gaiety and 
fplendour of ttiat of Herodotus ; but it is not deficietit fa dignity. 
The Pelopdnnefian yfzx was the.conteft between two great rival 
fowers, the Athenian and Lacedemonian Hates, for the empire 
of Greece. Herodotus loves to dwell on profperous incidents, 
and retains fpmewhat of the amufing manner of the antient 
poetical hirtorianfc. Biit Herodotus ivrote to the Imagination; 
Thucydides writes to the Underftanding. He was a grave re- 
fle6ling man, well acquainted with human Hfe j and the melan- 
choly events and cataftrophes, which he records, are often both 
the moft interefting parts of hillory, and the moft improving to 
the heart. 

Thef Critic's obfervations on the faulty diftribution which 
Thucydides makes of his fub)e<^, are better founded, and 
his preference of Herodotus, in this fefpe&, is" not unjuft-^ 

4j^'YY,%tw^ y»yv«Tai ©axu^i'^nj acra^w; yM Syctira^axoXfcQDTOff' woXXftJf 

•njurtXug rag «r§0T<»j u^oo^itg xaTaXiww, irt^m cx,xrvtoeA reaf xMr» to 

ifToOfo^v "KttQbini ffoXXfit 'Jtbuvrxi /xF^rj to tv (ruijist. 'U^OToa h raj 

ioETroiViK&tan, With regard to Style, Dionyfius gives Thucydides 
the juft praife of energy and brevity; but cenfures him on 
many occafions, not without reafon, for harfh and obfcure ex- 
prefllon, deficient in fmoothnefs and eafe. 

The 
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The Hiftorian muft not indeed necled duxmo* i< b c T; 
logical order, with a view to render his narration 
agreeable. He muft give a diftinO: account of 
the dates and of the coincidence of fa£)!s. But he 
is not under the neceffity of breaking off always 
in the middle of tranfa£ti6ns^ in order to inform 
us of t^hat was happening elfewhere at the fame 
time. He difcovers no art, if he cannot form 
fome connection among the affairs which he re* 
lates, fo as to introdtiee them in a proper train* 
He will foon tire the reader, if he goes on re* 
cording, in ftrift chronological order, a multitude 
of feparate tranfaftions, eonneOied by nothing elfe^ 
but their happening at the fame time. 

Though the hiftofy of Herodotus be of greater 
compafs than that of Thucydides, and comprehend 
a much greater variety of diflimilar parts, he has 
been more fortunate in joining them together, and 
digefting them into order. Hence he is a more 
pleafing writer, and gives a ftronger impreffion 
of his fubjedk ; though, in judgment and accuracy j 
tnuch inferidr to Thucydides* With digreffions 
and epifodes he abounds} biit when thefe have 
any connedibn with the main fubjeft, and are in^ 
ferted profefledly as epifodes, the unity of the 
whole is lefs violated by them, than by a broken 
and fcattered narration of the principal ftory* 
Among the Moderns, the Prefident Thuanus has^ 
by attempting to make the hiftory of his own 
times too eomprehenfive, fallen into the fame 

4 errori 
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jL E c t; ^rror, of loading the Reada^ with a great variety 
of unconneded fads^ going on together in differ* 
cnt parts of the world ; an Hiftorian otherwife of 
gre^ probity, candour^ and excellent underfland- 
ing; but through this want of unity, more te« 
dious, and lefs interefting than he would other* 
wife have been^ 
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I 

AFTER niakinsr fome bbfervations on the con- i. e c t. 
troverfy which has been often carried on con* i ^- • . 
ceming the comparative merit of the Antients and 
the Modems, I entered^ in the laft Lediure, on 
the conlideration of Hiftorical Writing, The 
general idea of Hiftory is, a record of truth for 
the inftruclion of mankind. Hence arife the 
primary qualities required in a good Hiflorian, 
impartiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. What 
I principally confidered, was the unity which be- 
longs to this fort of Compofition; the nature of 
which I have endeavoured to explain. 



I PROCEED next to obferve, that in order to 
fulfil the end of Hiftory, the Author muft ftudy 
to trace to their fprings the aftions and events 
which he records. Two things are efpecially ne- 
ceffary for his doing this fuccefsfully ; a thorough 
acquaintance with human nature, and political 
knowledge," or acquaintance with government. 

The 
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Xi E c T. The former is neceffiur to account for the conduGb 
of indiyiduals, ancf to give juft views of their eba- 
rader ; the latter to account for the revolutions of 
government, and the operation of political caufes . 
on public affairs. Both muft concur, .in order 
to form a completdy infirticlive Hiftoriaii. ' 

With regard to the latter article, Political 
Knowledge, the antient Writers wanted fome ad- 
vantages which the Modems enjoy ; from whom^ 
upcHi that account, we Jiave a title to exped more 
accurate and precife information^ The world, as 
I formerly hinted, was more (hut up in antient 
times, than it is now; there was then lefe com* 
munication among neighbouring dates; and by 
confequence lefs knowledge of one another^s af- 
fairs; no intercourfe by eftabliflied pofts, or by 
Ambaffadors refident at diftant courts. The 
knowledge, aiid materials of the antient Hif- 
torians, were thereby more limited and circum- 
fcribed; and it is to be obferved too, that they 
wrote for their own countrymen only ; they had 
no idea of writing for the inftruftion of foreigners, 
whom they defpifed, or of the world in general ; 
and hence they are lefs attentive to convey all 
that knowledge with regard to domeftic policy, 
which we, in diftant timeSj would defire to have 
learned from them. Perhaps alfo, though in an- 
tient ages men were abundantly animated with the 
love of liberty, yet the full extent of the influence 
of government, arid of political caufes, was not 

then 
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then fo thoroughly fcrutinized, as it has been in l e c t, 
modem times; when a long experijgnce of all . ^^^^^* 
the different mo4es of government has rendered 
men more enlightened a^d intelligent, with refpeflt 
to public affairs^ 



To thefe reafons it is owing, that though the 
antient Hifjtorians fet before us the particular fads 

' ^hich they relate, in a very diftinft and beautiful 
manner, yet fometimes they do not give us a clear 
view of all the political caufes, which affeded the 
fituation of affairs of which they treats From the 
Greek Hiftorians, we are ^le Xo form but an im^ 
perfeiQ: notion of the ftrength, the wealth, and 
t|ie revenues of the different Grecian ftatfesj of 

\ the icaufes of feveral of thofe revolutions that 

1 - happened in thdir government; or of their fepa- 
rate connections ^d interfering interefts. In vmir 
ipig the IJiftory of the Romans, Livy h^td furely 

, the moft ample lield^ for di^laying political know^ 
ledge, concerning the rife of their greatnefjs, and 

\ tlie adyantanges or idefefts of their government. 
Tet ,the inftru^ion in thefe important articles, 
w:hich be affords, is not confiderable. An elegant 
Writer, he is, and a beautiful related of fads, if 
ever there was one ; but by no mqans diftinguilhed 
for ^prqfoMndnejTs or pe^ietration. Salluft, when 
writing the hiftory of a conspiracy ?igainft the. Mr 
verament, which ought to have been altogether a ^ 
political Hiftory, has evidently attendejl more to 
tbj5 islegance pf narration, an4 the painting ^gf 

charaders. 
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diaradrers, thwi to the unfolding of fecret eaufes 
and fprings. Inftead of that com{^ete infbnna- 
tion, which we would naturally have expected 
fronj him, of the ftate of parties m Rome, and 
of that particular conjunfture of affairs, which 
enabled fo defperate a profligate as Catiline to be- 
come fp formidable to government, he lias given us 
Kttle more than a general declamatcwry account of 
the luxury and corruption of manners in that age^ 
compared with the fimplicity of fonner times. 



/ 



I BY no means, however, mean to cenfure a!! 
the antient Hiftorians as djefeSive in political in-^ 
formation. No hiftorians can be more inftruc-. 
tive than Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus. 
Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and judicious; 
always attei^tive to give very exaft information' 
concerning every operation which he relates ; and 
to fliew the advantages or difadvaatages of ev^y 
plan -that was propofed and every meafure that 
was purfued. Polybius excels in comprehenJive 
political views, in penetration into great fyftems, 
and in his profound and diftinfl: knowledge of ali 
military affairs. Tacitus is eminent for bis know- 
ledge of the human heart ; is fentimental and re- 
fined in a high degree ; conveys much inftrufKon 
with refpeft to political matters, but more wkh re* 
fyeft to human nature. 

But when we demand from theHiftorian pro- 
fo\md and inftruflive views of his fubjeft, it is net 

meant 
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sieaat that he fiioiild be frequaidy mterruptmg t e c t. 
the courfe of his Hiftory, with his own refleftions ^^^^• 
and fpeculations. He Ihould give us all the in- 
formation that k neceffary for our fully underftand- 
mg the affairs which he records. He Should make 
us acquainted with Ae political conftitution, the 
force, the revenues, the internal ftateof the coun-i-^ 
try of which he writes ; and with its interefts and 
coHne£tions in refpedl of neighbouring tjountries. 
He ihould place us, as on an elevated ftatioh^ 
whence we may have an ext^five profpeft of all 
the caufes that co-operate -in bringing forward the 
events which are rdated. But having put into ovlx 
bands all the proper materials for judgment, he 
fliould not be too prodigal of his own -opinion^l 
imd reafonings. When an Hiftorian is much given 
to differtatio% and is ready \to philofophife and 
Ipeculate on all that he records, a fufpicion natu* 
rally arifes, that he will be in hazard of adapting 
his narrative of facts to favour fome fyftem which 
he has formed to himfelf. It is rather by fair and 
judicious narration, that hiftory ftiould inftrufk usj 
than by delivering inftruftion in an avowed and 
dired mann«*-. On fome occafions, when doubt- 
ful points require to be fcrutinized, or when fome 
great event is in agitation, concerning the caufes 
or circumftances of which mankind have beeii 
much divided, the narrative may be allowed to 
ftaud ftill for a little ; the Hiftorian may appear, 
and may with propriety enter into fome weighty 
difcuffion. But he muft take care not to cloy hi§ 
^ ' lo Readers 
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L' E c T, R^ers wifh fuch dlffruiltons, by repeating thaat 
(op often* 

. When obfervatiions are to be rn.a4e concerning 
human nature in general, or the peculiarities of 
^ertaiit chara£lei?, jf the Hiftor^an can artfully inL-*- 
corporate fu<:h obfervations with his njuratiye, tjiey 
will have a better effefl: than when they are deli^ 
vered as formal detached reflexions. For inftance : 
in the life of Agrkola^ Tacitus, fpeaking of Doniir 
tian's treatmejnt o^ Agricola, maj^es tljis observation ; 
^i Proprium humaqi ingenii ejOt, odijQfe qjueni 
^^ laeferis*.** The o^fery^tipn is juft affd well 

. applied ; but the form, in which it ftancls^ is afe? 
^xzQi qjad ph^lofophicaL A thought of the fani§ 
|d^4 has a ilner effefi: elfe where in the fame Hiftof 
rian, when fpeaking of tl^e jeabuiles which Ger- 
manicus knew to be enterta^jied lagainft him by 

' livia and Tibejius: *' An?dus," fay^^he,." PQCul? 
*> tjk iij fe patrui aviaeque pdiis, quor.um caufee 
^^ acriores quia inkiuast*" Here a profound 
moral obfervation is made ;; but it is made, with- 
put the appearance of making ^t ii;i fprnj; it is 
introduced ^s a part pf the na,rration, jn ajCgning 
^ reafon foj the sgaxiety of Gerftianicusr. We hay^ 
Another jnftance pf t^te fame kind, in the accounj 

  '■ "  ' l" '   I r i I II .1   . I I  I II I  

* " It belongs to human nature to hate the man ^hom you 
;»« have injured." 

•f- " Uneafy in his mind, on account of the concealed hatfed 
^ entertained againfi Him by his uncle and grandmother* which 
<* w^8 the tjiore ^bitter becaufc the paufe o/ it w^s myuft." 

which 
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which he gives of a mutiny raifed againfl Rufu$» l e c t. 

who was a " Pracfedus Caftrorum," on account 

of the fevere labour which he impofed on the fol- 

diers. *^ Qoippe Rufus, diu manipularis, dein cen- 

** turio, mox caftris prsefedus, antiquam duramque 

** milhiam revocabat, vetus opens & laboris, et eo 

** immidor quia toleraverat *.'* There was room 

for turning this into a general obfervation, that they 

who have been educated and hardened in toils, are 

commonly found to be the moft fevere in requiring 

the Eke toils from others. But the manner in 

which Tacitus introduces this fenriment as a ftroke 

in the charafter of Rufus, gives it much more life 

and fpirit. This Hiftorian has a particular talent 

of intermixing after this manner, with the courfe 

of his narrative, many ftnking fentiments and ufe- 

ful obfer^'arions. 

Let us next pi'oceed to confider the proper 
qualities of Hiflorical Narration^ It is obvious, 
that on the manner of narration nrnch muft depend, 
as the firft no'don of Hiftory is the recital of paft 
fad:s'; and how much one mode of recital may be 
preferable to another, we fhall foon be convinced, 
by thinking of the different effeSs, which the feme 



• '* For Rufus, who had I^a^b^ a common foldier, after* 
'* wards a Centumn, and at length a general officer, reflored 
** the fevere military difcipline of antient timet. Grown old 
** aimdft toils and labours, he was the mo^e rigid in impo£ng 
<< thtm, becaufe fae fa»d been accuftomed to bear them.'' 

VOL. ni. D ftory. 
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L R c T» ftory, when told by two different perfons, is found 
XXXVI. . -^ J ^ . r ' 

to produce. 

TftE firft virtue of Hiftorical Narration, i^ 
Clearnefs, Order, and due Connection. To attain 
this, the Hiflorian muft be completely mailer of 
his XubjeA } he mud fee the whole as at one view j 
and comprehend the chain and dependence of all its 
parts, that he may introduce every thing in its pro-* 
per place ; that he may lead us fmoothly along ,the 
track of affairs which are recorded, and may always 
give us the £aitisfa£lion of feeing how one ev^t 
arifes out of another^ Without this, there can be 
neither pleafure nor inftrudion*, in reading Hiiloryr 
Much for this end will depend on the ebfervance 
of that unity in th^ general plan and condud, 
which, in the preceding Lefture, I recommended. 
Much too will depend on the proper management 
of tranfidons, which forms one of the chief orna- 
ments of this kind of writing, and is one of the 
xnoft difficult v» eicecudon^ Nothing tries an 
fiiftorian's abilides more, than fo \o lay bis train 
beforehand, as to make us pals naturally and 
agreeably from one part of his fiibjed to another j 
to employ no elumfy and awkward jundures ; and 
to contrive ways and means of forming fome union 
among tranfa^tions^ which feem to be moft widely 
Teparated from one another. ' 

' I^ the next place, as Hiftory is a very dignified 
fpecies of Compofition, gravity^ 'muft always be 

maintainec^ 
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riiaintained in the narration. Ther6 muft be no ^^^^^^^^ 
meannefs nor vulgarity in the ftyle ; no quaint, nor 
colloquial phrafes; no affedation of pertnefe, or 
of wit. The fmart, or the fneering manner of 
telling a ftory, is inconfiftent with the hiftorical 
charader. I do not fay, that an Hiftorian is never 
to let himfelf down. He may fometimes do ' it 
vrith propriety, in order to diverfify the ftrain of 
his narration, which, if it be perfeftly uniform, is 
apt to become tirefome. But he fliould be care- 
ful never to defcend too far; and, on occafions 
where a light or ludicrous anecdote is proper to be 
recorded, it is generally better to throw it into a 
note, than to hazard becoming too familiar by in- 
troducing it intor the bddy of the work. • 

But an Hiftorian may poffefs thefe qualities 
of being perfpicuous, diftinft, and grave, and may 
notwithftanding be a dull Writer ; in which cafe, 
we fliail reap little benefit from his labours. We 
fliall read him without pleafure; or, moft pro- 
bably, we fhall foon give over reading him at all. 
He muft therefore ftudy to render his narration 
interefting; which is the quality that chiefly dif- 
tinguiflies a Writer of genius and eloquence.. • 

Two things are efpecially conducive to this ; die 

firft is, a juft medium in the conduft of narration, 

. between a rapid or crowded recital of fa£ls, and 

a prolix detail. The former embarraffes, and the 

latter tired us. An Hiftorian that would intereft 

D 2 us. 
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L E cJ T. us; mtift know when to be condfe, and where he 

ought to enlarge j pailing concifely over flight and 

unimportant events, but dwelling on fuch as are 

ftriking and confiderable in their nature> or preg* 

nant with confequences ; preparing beforehand our 

attention to them, and bringing them forth into 

the moft full and confpicuous light. .The next 

thing he muft attend to, is a proper feleftion of 

the circumftaneed belonging to thofe events which - 

he choofes to relate fully. Genez^l fads make a 

flight impreilion on the mind. It is by means of 

circumftances and particulars properly chofen, that 

a narration becomes interefting and affecting to the 

Reader. Thefe give life, body, and colouring to 

the recital of fads, and enable us to behold them 

as prefent, and palling before our eyes. It is this 

employment of circumftances, in Narration, that 

is properly termed Hiftorical Paintings 

Jn all thefe* virtues of narration, particularly in 
this lafl, of pidurefque defcriptive Narration, feveral 
of the Antient Hiflorians eminently excel. Hence, 
the pleafure that is found in reading Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy^ Salluft, and Ta- 
citus. They are all confpicuous for the art of 
Narration. Herodotus is, at all times, an agree- 
able Writer, and relates every thing with that 
naivetS and iimplidty of manner, which never fails 
to intereft the Reader. Though the manner of 
Thucydides be more dry and harfli, yet on great 
occailons, as tvhen he is g' viog an account of the 

6 . Plague 
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PItgue of Athens, the Siege of Plataea^ the iSedi- ^ c T. 

Uod in Corcyra, the Defeat of the Athenians in 

Sicily, he difplays a very ftrong slnd mafterly power 

of defcription. Xenophon's Cyropaedia, and his 

Anabafis, or retreat of the Ten Thoufand, are 

extremely beautifuL The circumftances are finely 

fele&ed, and the narration is eafy and engaging ; 

but his Hellenics, or Continuation of the Hiftory 

of Thucydides, is a mu^ch inferior work. Salluft's 

Art of Hiflomal Painting in his Catilinarian, but,. 

more efpecially in> his Jugurthine War, is well 

known ; though his Style is liable to cenfure, as 

too ftudied and affeded. 

LivY is more unexceptionable in his manner ; 

i and is excelled by no hiftoriali whatever in the 

1 Art of Narration J feveral remarkable examples 

niight be given from him. His account, for ' in- 

ftance, of the famous defeat of the Roman Army 

by the Samnites, at the Furcae Caudinae, in the 

beginning of the ninth book, affords one of the 

moft beautifiil exemplifications of Hiftorical Paint- 

j ing, that is any where to be met with. ^ We have 

'; firft, an exa& defcription of the narrow pafs between 

two mountains, into which the enemy had decoyed 

the Romans. When they find themfelves caught, 

and no hope of efcape left, we are made to fee, 

fiffty their aftonifhment',- ne^t, their indignation^ 

and then, their dejedion, painted in the moift lively 

Jnanner, by fuch circumflances and a£)ioiis as were 

l^tural to perfons in their fituation. Th« reftlefi 

^ D 3 ^^ 
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J. R cjT. and unquiet manner in which th^y pafs the night } 
the confultations of the Samnites ; the various 
meafures propofed to be taken ; the meffages be^ 
tween the two armies, all heighten the ficene. At 
length, in the morning, the Cqnfuls return to the 
Camp, and inform them that they could receive no 
' other terms but that of furrendering their arms^ 
and paffing under the yoke, which was confidere4 
as the laft: mark of ignominy for a conquered army. 
Part of what then follows, I fhall give in the Au- 
thor's own words. ^* Redintegravit lu£lum iq 
** caftris confulum adventus ; ut yix ab iis abftine-r 
*^ rent manus, quorum temeritate in eum locum 
*^ dedu^Si effent. Alii alios intueri, contemplari 
^^ arma mox tradenda, & inermes futuras dex- 
** tr^p ; proponere fibimet ipfi ante oculos, jugun^ 
** hoftile, et ludibria, victoris, et vultus fuperbos, 

r 

^* et per arniatos inermium iter. Inde faedi ag- 

*^ minis miferabilem viam ; per fociprum urbes 

** reditura in patriam ac parentes quo f«pe ipfi 

** triumphantes veniffent. Se folos fine vulnere, 

^* fine ferro^ fine acie vidos; fibi non ftringere 

^' licuiflfe gladios, non nianum cum hofte confe- 

*' rere ; fibi nequicquam arma, n^quicquam vireSj 

nequicquam animos datos. Haec frementibus, 

hora fatalis ignorainise advenit. Jamprimum 

cum fingulis veftime^tis, inermes extra vallijftl 

abire juffi. Turn a cpnfulibus abire liftores jufli, 

paludamentjique detrafta. ^ Tajitani hoc inter 

' .^* ipfo§i qui paulo ante eos dedendos, lacerandof- 

r^ que cenfuergjit, miferationem fecit^ ut fuae quifqu^ 

^ ' ' . " conditionis 
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9 

^ ^onditlonis oblitus, ab ilia deformatione tantae l b c t. 

XXXVI 

^ majeftatis, velut ab nefando fjpeftaculp, averte- 
^* ret oculos. Prirai confules, prope feminUdi, 
" fub jugum mifli */' &c. The reft of the ftory, 

• •« The arrival of the Confuk in the camp, wrought up 
^ their paffions to fuch a degree, that they could fcarcely ahftain 
** from laying violent han48 on them, as by their raAinefs they 
'* had been brought into this fituation. They began to look 
^^ on one ^nother ; to caft a melancholy eye on their arms, 
>' which wjere now to ^e fgrrendered, and on their right hands,' 
" which were to become defen^elefs. The yoke under which 
*• they were to pafs ; the feoffs of the conquerors j and their 
f^ haughty looks, when difarmed and ftripped, they fliould be 
** led through the hoftile lines | all rpfe before their eyes, They 
<* then looked forward to the fad journey which awaited them, 
*' when they were to pafs as a vanquiihed and difgniced army 
^* through the territories of their allies, by whom they had 
^* often been beheld returning in triumph to their families and 
'' native_land. They alone, they muttered to one another, 
" without an engagement, without a fingle blow, had been . 
" conquered.. To their bard fate it fell, never to have had it - 
f^ in their power to draw ^ fwP^d, pr to look an enemy, in- 
'< the face ; to them only, arms, itrength, and qourage, had 
M been given. Ja* vain. . While they were thus giving vent to* 
*^ their indignation, the fatal xqon^ent pf their ignominy ar- 
" rived. Firft,,^hey were all commanded, to come forth fron^' 
M the camp, withput arqjour, and in a fingle garment. Next,' 
^ orders were given, that tHe - Confuls fhould be left without* 
'< their Li^ors, and that they ihould be ftripped of their robes.' 
H Such comminution .did this affront e3£cite among them, who, 
<* but a little before, had been for delivering up thofe very 
** Confuls to the enemy, and for putting them to death, that' 
M every one forgot his own coxidition, and turned his eyes afidc 
M from this infamous difgrace, fuffered by tlie confular dignity, ^ 
'' asfron^a fpe6kacle which was too deteft^ble to be beheki. 
f* The ConfulstHhsio^ half Jiftked» were firft made to pafs undei^ 
Hjhcyoke," &c, . 

P 4 which 
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L E c T. which it would be too lonjr to iniert, is carried on 
• with the fame beauty, and full of piQiurefque cir- 
cumftances *. 

- Tacitus is another Author eminent for Hifto- 
ifical Painting, though in a manner altogether dif- 
ferent from that of Livy, Livy's defcriptions are 
more full, more plain, and natural j thofe of Ta-. 
citus confift in a few bold ftrokes. He feleds one 
or two remarkable circumftances, and fets them 



* The defcription which Csfar gives of the conftemation 
occafibned in his cainp^ by the accounts which were fpread 
among his troops^ of the fero^ty> the.fize, and the courage 
of the GermahSy affords an inftance of Hiftori^ Padntinrg, 
executed in a fimple manner ; and, at the fame time,' exlubit- 
iog a natural and lively fcene. ^< Dum pau^os dies ad Vefon- 
** tionem moratur, ex percun^Utione n6ilrorum» vocibufque 
** Gallorum ac mercatOrum, qui ingenti magnitudine corporum 
** Grermanos, incredibili virtute, atque exercitatione in armis 
*< effe pnedicabant ; fepe numero fefe cuni iis congreflbs, ne 
** vultum quidem ^que- aciem oculoruiti fetre potuifle ; tantus 
** fubito terror omnem exercitum occupavit, ut ii6n npiedibcri* 
** ter omnium mentes animofque perttirbaxet* *" Hie piimum 
** ortus eft a tribunis militum, ac prsefe^s, iiliquifque qui ei^ 
*^ urbe^ amicitiac caufa, Cssiarem fecuti, fuum pen<;i4uDK mi* 
<* ferabantur, quod non magnum ha, tt militari ufum habebtmt 
quorum alius, alia ibaufa iUata qutm fibi ad prdficifcenduni 
neceffariam efle diceret, petebat ut ejua vblUntate dife^deitS 
^< liceret. NonnuUi pudore addufbi, ut timoris lufjiicionem 
«* vitarent remanebant. lii neque vultum fingcte; neque in. 
** terdum lacrymas tenere poterant. Abditi' in tabemtculis, 
<^aut fuum {atum querebantur, aut'cum familiaribtts fuis, 
^[ commune periculum miferabantur. Vulgo, totis cafltis tefta« 
«< menta obfignabaHtur/' D^ Beli^* Gall. L, I. ,^ ' 
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before us in a ftroncr, and, genevally , in a ne^ and i. £ c t. 
uncommon light. Such is the following pi^ure ' 

of the fituation of Rome, and of the Emperor 
Galba, when Otho was advancing againft him: 
Agebatur hue illuc Galba, vario turbse flu&u- 
ands xmpulfu, completis midique bafiliGls et 
templis, lugubri profpe£hi. Neque populi aut 
plebis ulla vox ; fed ittoniti vultus, et eonverfae 
5^ ad onuua aures* Non tumultus, non quies; 
^^ fed quale magni metiis, et magnas irae, filen- 
** tiunqi eft f ." No image in any Poet is more 
ftrong ^ucid e^preifive than this laft ftroke of the 
defcription ; *! Non tumultus, non quies ; fed 
^^ quale,'' &c. This is a cpncepdon of the fub- 
lime kind, and difcovers high genius. Indeed, 
throughout all his work, Tacitus ihows the hand 
of a mafter. As he is profound in refiedion, fd 
he is ftriking m defcriptioi;i, and pathetic in fend* 
ment* The Philo&pher, the Poet, and the Hifto^ 
Han, ^U meet i^ him. Thougfai the period of 
which he writes may be recfkoned imfortunate jbir 
an Hiftorian, he has made it afford us many inter* 
eiting esdiibitiqns of human nature* The irela- 



• " Qalba wa9. driveo to and &o by the tide of the multi^ 
'* tudcy flioving hiin &om place to place. The temples anq 
^ public buildings were fiUed with crowds of a difmal appear* 
** ance. No clamours were heard, either from the citizens, or 
** from the rabble, Their countenances were filled with.con* 
'* ftemation $ their ears were employed in liHening with anxietyi 
** It was not a tumult ; it was not quietnefs ; it was the iilepc:^ 
*• of terror, and of wrath,*' 

tions 
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J. E c T. tions which he gives of the deaths^ of feveral emi» 
nent perfonages are as svffe^ing as the deepef| 
tragedies. He paints with a glowing pencil ; and 
poffefles, beyond all writers, the taleiit of palntr 
ing, Dot tp tl^e imagination nierely, but to thd 
beartf With many of the nioft diftinguifliedi 
l)eauties, he is» at the lame time, not a perfe^ 
model for^Hiftory; and f»iph as have .fonne4 
themfelves upon him, have feldom been fuccefs^ 
ful. He is to be admired, rather than imitated. 
Jn his jrefleftioris, be is top refilled; in his ftyle, 
too concife, fpmetimes quaint and afiTefted, often 
abrupt and abfciire. Hiftory feems to. require a 
more ¥iati;ral> flowing, and popular manner. 

« 

^ ,The Antients anployed one embelliflunent of 
Hiftory which the Moderns have laid afide, I 
mean Orations, which, on weighty occafions, 
they, pi^t into the mouths of fome of their chief 
perfonages. By means of thefe, they • diverfified 
tibeir hiftory ; they conveyed both morad and pdif 
tical inftrudion; and, by the oppofite argtiment9 
which were employed, they gave us a view of the 
fentiments of different parties. Thucydides wj^ 
the firft who introduced this method, The ora- 
tions with which his Hiftory abounds, ?uid thofe 
top of fome Qther Greek and l.atin Hiftorians, 
are among the mpft valuable remains which we 
have of Anti^t Eloquence. How beautiful foever 
they are, it may be much, queftioned, I think^ 
whether they find a proper place in Hiftory. I 
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am Tafher inclined to think, that they are unfuit? l e q t, 

• ' " XXXVI * 

?d>le to it* For they form ?i mixture which is 
tumatural in Hiftory, of fiftion with truth. We 
know that thefe Orations are entirely of the 
Author's own compofition, an4 that he has intror 
duced fpme celebrjrted perfon haranguing in a pub? 
lie place, purely th^t he niight have an opportunity 
pf fhowing hi$ own eloquence, pr ddiivering hi§ 
own fentiments, under the name of that perfon. 
This is a fort bf poetical liberty which does not 
fuit the gravity of hiftory, throughout which an 
air of the ftrifteft tri^th fhould always reign. Ora- 
jions may be an embellifhment to Hiftory ; fuch 
fnight alfo Poetical Compolitions be, introduced 
under the natne oi fome of the perfonages men* 
tioned in the Narration, who were known to have 
poffeifed ppetical talents. But neither the one, 
nor the other, finds a proper place in Hiftory* 
Jnftead pf infe|i:ing formal Orations, the niethod 
^ adopted by later Writers feems better and more 
natural; that of the Hiftorian, on fome great 
ccc^fion, delivering, in his own perfon, the fen- 
timents and reafonings of the oppofite parties, or 
the fiibftance of wh^t was underftood to be fpoken 
in fome public Affembly ; which he may^ do with- 
out the liberty of fidion. 

The drawing of. charafters is one of the moft 
fplendjid, and, at the fame time, one pf the moft 
difficult ornaments of Hiftorical Compofition. 
For charafl^rs are generally confidered, as pro- 

/ feffed 
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L E c T. fefled exhibitions of fine writinff ^ and an Hifl. 
torian wha feek^ to fliin^ in them, is fre<}uaitl]^ 
in danger of carrying refinement to excefs, from a 
defire of appearing very profound and penetrating. 
He brings together fo many contrails, and fubtile 
oppofiuons of qualities, that we are rather dazzled 
with fparkling expreffions, than entertained with 
any clear •onception of a human charaften A 
Writer who would charafterife in an inftruftive 
and mafterly manner, fhould be fimple in his ftyle, 
and fhould avoid ail quaintnefs and afFedation ; at 
the fame time, not contenting himfelf with giving 
us general outlines only, but defcending into tho(^ 
peculiarities which mark a chara^ler, in its moft 
ftrong and diftindive features.. The^Greek Hifto- 
rians fometimes give euiogiums, but rarely draw 
/ull and profeiTed xharaders. The two Antient 
Authors who have laboured this part of Hiftorica^ 
Compofition moft, are Sailuft and Tacitus* 

As Hiftory is a fpecies of Writing defigned for 
the inftrudibn of mankind, found morality fhould 
always reign in it. Both in defcribing charaders, 
and in relating tranfaftions, the Author ihouM 
always (how himfelf to be on thie fide of virtue. 
To deliver moral inftruftion in a formal manner, 
falls not within his province ; but both as a good 
man, and as a good Writer, we exped, that he 
Ihottld djfcoyer fentiments of refpefl: for virtue, 
and an indignation at flagrant vice. To appear 
neutral and indifferept with refped to good and 

bad 
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bad chara^rs, and to affect a crafty and political^ l t? c t, 
rather than a moral turn of thought, will, befides 
other bad efFe^s, derogate greatly from the weight 
of Hiftorical Gompofitionj and will render the 
fbain of it miich more cold and uninterefting* . 
We toe always moft interefted in the franfaftions 
which are going on, when our fympathy is awaken- 
ed by the ftory^ and when we become engaged in 
the fate of the aftors. But this effeft can never 
be produced by a Writer, who is deficient in fen- 
fibility and moral feeling. 

As the obfen^ations whic^ I have hitherto made, 
have moftly refpeOed the Antient Hiftorians, it 
may naturally be expedked that I fliould alfo take 
fome notice of the Modems who have excelled in 
this kind of Writing. 

The country in Europe, where the Hiftorical 
Genius has, in later ages, ihone forth with mod 
luftre, beyond doubt, is Italy. The national cha- 
rader of the Italians feems favourable to it. 
They were always diftiriguifhed as an acute, pene^ 
trating, reflefting people, remarkable for political 
lagadty and wifdom, and who early addifted them- 
felves to the arts, of Writing. Accordingly, foon 
after the reftoration of letters, Machiavel, Gtiic- 
ciardin, Davila, Bentivoglio, Father Paul, became 
highly confpicuous for hiftorical merit. They all 
appear to have conceived very . juft ideas of Hif- 
tory i and are agi»:«able, inftruftive, and intereft- 

ing 
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are formed upon the Antients ; fome of them, as 
Bentivoglio and Guicciardin, have, in imitation c^ 
them, introduced Orations into their Hiftory, la 
the profoundnefs and diftinftnefs of their political 
views, . they may, perhaps, be efteemed to have 
furpafled the Antients, Critics have, at the fame 
time^ obferved fome imperfedions in each of 
them. Machiavel, in his Hiftory of Florence, is 
not altogether fo interefting as one would expeS 
an author of his abilities to be ; either through 
his own defeft, or through fome unhappinefs in his 
fubjefl:, which led him into a very minute detaE 
of the intrigues of one city. Guicciardin, at all 
times fenfible and profound, is taxed for dwell* 
ing fo long on the Tirfcan affairs as to be fome- 
times tedious ; a defeft which.is alfo imputed, oc- 
calionally, to the judicious Father. Paul. Benti- 
voglio, in his excellent Hiftory of the Wars of 
Flanders, is accufed for approaching to the florid ' 
and pompous manner ; and Davila, though, one of 
the moft agreeable and entertaining . Relaters, has 
manifeftly this defed, of fpreading a fort of uni- 
formity over all his charafters, by reprefenting 
them as guided too regularly by political intereit 
But, although fome fuch objeftions may be made 
to thefe Authors, they deferve, upon the whole, 
to be placed in the firft rank of Modern Hiftorical 
Writers. The Wars of Flanders, Written in Latin 
by Famianus Strada, is a book of fome note ; but 
is not entitled to the iame repute-ion as the worics 

I of 
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of the' other Hiftorians I Have namedw Strada is 
too violently partial to the Spamfh caufe j and too 
•open a Panegyrift of the Prince of Parma. He 
k florid, diffufe, and an «affe&ed imitator of tht 
tnanner and ftyle of Livy- 

Amokg the French, as there has been much 

good Writing in many kinds^ fo alfo in the Hif* 

torical. That ingenious nation, who have done 

fo much honour to Modern Literature^ poiTefs^ 

in an eminent degree, the tale^it. of Narration. 

• Many of their later Hiftoricat Writers, are fpirit- 

. ed, lively, and agreeable ; and fome of them not 

' deficient in profoundnefs and penetration. They 

have not, however, produced any fuch capital 

Hiftorians as the Italians . whom ,1 mentioned 

above* 

Our Ifland, till within thefe ftw years, was 
not eminent for its hiftorical produdions. Early, 
indeed, Scotland acquired reputation by means 
of. the celebrated Buchanan. He is an elegant 
Writer, claflical in his Latinity, and agrieeable 
both in narration and defcription. But one can- 
ttot but fttfpe£k him to be more attentive to ele- 
gance, than to accuracy. Accuftomed to form 
' Hs political notions wholly upon the plans of an- 
tient governments, the feudal fyftem Teems never to 
have entered into his thoughts j and as (his was 
the bafis of the Scottifh conftitution, his polidcal 
views are, of courfe, inaccurate and imperfed. 

When 
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times^ there is fuch a change in his manner of 
tirriting^ and fuch an afperity in his ftyle, that^ on 
what fide foever the truth lies with regard to thofe 
dubious and. long controverted fads which make 
the fubjedt of that part of his work, it is impoflSble 
tQ clear him from being deeply tindured with the 
fpirit of party. . 

Among dae older English Hiilonans, the moft 
-confiderable is Lord ClarendoUi Though he writes 
as the profeffed apologift of one fide, yet there ap- 
pears more impartiality in his relation of ia£ls, 
than might at firft be expefted, A great fpirit of 
virtue and probity runs through his work. He 
maintains all the dignity of an Hiftorian. His 
fentences, indeed, are often too long, and his ge? 
neral manner is prolix j but his ftyle, on the whole, 
is manly ; and his merit, as an Hiftorian, is much 
beyond mediocrity. Bifliop Burnet is lively and 
perfpicuous ; but he has hardly any other hiftqrical 
merit. His (tyle is too carelefs and familiar ioit 
Hiftory j his charafters are, indeed, marked with 
9l bold and ftrong hand ; but they are generally 
light and fatirical ; and he abounds fo much in 
little ftories concerning himfelf, that he refembles 
more a Writer of Memoirs than of Hiftory* 
During a long period, Engliih Hiftorical Authors 
feemed to aim at notliing higher thaa an exa£l; 
relation of fads; till of late the diftinguiflied 
names of Hume^ Robertfon, and Gibbon, have 

. >, raifed 
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raifed the Britifli charafter, in this fpeciesi bt h^^"^' 
Writing, to high reputation and dignity. 

I OBSERVED, in the preceding Ledure, that 

Annals, Memoirs, and Lives, are the inferior 

' kinds of Hif^orical Gompofition. It will be pto* 

I per, before difrniffing this fubjeft, to make a feW 

obfervations upon them. Annals are commonly 

I nnderftood to fignify a colledion of fads, digefted 

according to chronological order ; rather ferving 

for the materials of Hiftory, than afpiring to the 

name of Hiftory themfelves. All that is required, 

therefore, in a Writer of fuch Annals is to be 

faithful, diftinft, and complete. ' 

Mej^oirs denote a fort of Gompofition, in 
which an Author does not pretend to give full 
information of all the fads refpefting the period 
of which he writes, but only to relate what he 
himfeif had accefs toi know, or what he was con- 
cerned in, or what illuftrates the conduft of fome 
perfon,^or the circumftances of fome tranfaftion, 
which he choofes for his fubjed. From a Writer 
of* Memoirs, therefore, is not expefted the fame 
profound refearch, or enlarged information, as 
from a Writer of Hiftory. He is not fubjed to 
'the fame laws of unvarying dignity and gravity. 
lie may talk freely of himfeif; he may defcend 
into the moft familiar anecdotes. What is chiefly 
irequired of him is, that he be fprightly and in- . 
terefljng ; and, efpedally, that he hlform us of 

VOL. III. ^ things 
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^irvvvT' things that are ufeful and curious ; that he convey, 
to us fome fort of knowledge worth the acquiring/ 
This 19 a fpecies of Writing very bewitching to 
fuch as love to write concerning themfelves, sfiid 
conceive every tranfafbion; in which they hadi. 
ihare, to be of fingular importance. There is m 
wonder, therefore, that a nation fo fprightly as the 
French, fliould, for t^o centuries paft, have been 
pouring forth a whole flood of Memoirs j the 
greateft psirt of whith are little more than agree- 
able trifles. . 

Some, however, muft be excepted from this 
general charafker ; • two in particular j the Memoirs 
of the Cardinal de Retz, and thofe of the Duke 
of Suify. From Retz*s Memoirs^ befides fhe 
pleafure of agreeable and lively narration, we 'may 
derive alfo much inftrudioUj and miich knowledge 
p{ human nature* Though his politics be often 
too fine fpun, yet the Memoirs of a profefled fac- 
tious leader, fuch as the Cardinal was, wherein he 
draws Both his own charafter, and that of feveral- 
great perfonages of his time, fo fully, cannot he 
read by any perfon of good fenfe without benefit. 
The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, in the ftate 
in which they are now, given to the Public, have 
great merit, an4 deferve to be* mentioned with 
particular praife. No Memoirs approach more 
nearly to the ufefulnefs, and the dignity pf a full 
legitimate Hifl:ory. They have this peculiar ad- 
vantage^ of giving^ us a beautiful difplay of two of* 
_ - . : ^ the 
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the moft iUuftrious charafters which hiftdry pre? l e c t* 
fents '; Sully himfelf, one of the ableft ^ arid moft 
incorrupt miniftersj and Henry IV. one of the 
greateft and moft amiable Princes of modern 
times. I know few books more full of virtue^ 
*and of good fenfe, than Sully's Memoirs; few, 
tkerefpre, more proper to form both the heads and 
the hearts of fuch as are defigned for public bufi- 
nefs^ and a£lion, in the world. 

Biography, or the Writirig of Lives, is a 

very ufef ul kind of Compofition ; lefs formal and 

(lately tfean Hiftory ; but to the bulk of Readers, 

perhaps, no lefs inftruclive j as it affords them the 

opportunity bf feeing the charadters and tempers, 

the - virtues and failings of eminent men fully dif- 

played ; and admits them into a more thorough 

and intimate acquaintance with fuch perfons, thaa 

Hiftory generally allows. For a Writer of Lives 

may defcend, with propriety, to minute circum* 

dances, and familiar incidents. It is expected of 

him, that he is to give the private, as well as the 

public life, of the perfon whofe aftions he records ; 

nay, it is from private life, from familiar, do- 

meftic, and feemingly trivial occurrences, that we 

often receive moft light into the real chara&en 

In this fpecies of Writing, Plutarch has no fmall 

merit $ and to him we ftand indebted for much of 

the knowledge that we poffefe, concerning feveral 

of the moft eminent perfonages of antiquity. His 

' matter is, indeed, better ^han his manner ; as he 

£ 2 cannot 
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t E c T. cannot lay claim to any peculiar beauty or elegance* 
His judgment too, and his accuracy, hare fome- 
times been taxed; but whatever defeds of thicr 
kind he may be Kable to^ Im Lives of Enndnent 
Men will always be confidered as a valuable treafure 
pf inftrudion. He is remarkable for being one o( 
the moft humane Writers of all antiquity; le& 
dazzled tb^ many of ^them are, with the exploits 
of valour and ambition ; and fond of difphiying his 
great men to vts, in the more gentle fights of retire- 
ment and private life. 

w 

I CANNOT conclude the fubjeflt of Hiftory, 
without taking notice of a very great improvement 
which has, of late years, begun to be introduced 
into Hiftorical Coinpofition ; I mean, a more' 
particular attention than was formerty~given to 
laws, cuftoms, commerce, refigion, literature, and 
every othar thing that tends to feow the fpirit and 
genius of nations. It is now underftood to be 
the bufinefs of an able Hifforian to exhibit man- 
ners, as well as f a£ts and event's -j and afluredly, > 
whatever difplays the ftate and life of mankind, 
tn different periods, vxA. illullrates the progrefe of 
the human mind, is more ufeful and interefting 
than the detail of fie^s and battles. The perfon, 
to whom we are moft indebted for the introduc- 
tioa of this improvement into Hiftory,^ is the cek^ 
-brated M. Voltaire, whofe genius has Ihoie with 
fiich furprifing luftre, in fo many different parts 
-of literature,. His Age of Louis^IV. was one ©f 

the 
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[the firft great productions in this taile j and foon 
drew throughout all Europie, that general attention, 
!and received that high approbation, which fo in- 
genious and eloquent a produdion merited. His 
Effay on the general Hirfory of Europe, fince the 
days of Charleinagne, is not to be confidered either 
fas a Hiftory, or the proper plan of an Hiflorical 
Work ; but only as a feries of obfervations on the 
ichief events that have happened throughout feveral 
centuries, and on the changes that fucceffively 
itook place in the fpirit and "manners of different 
nadons. Though, in fome dates and fads^ it may, 
perhaps, be inaccurate, and is tinged with thofe par- 
ticularities which unhappily diftinguilh Voltaire's 
manner of thinking on religious fubjeds, yet it con- 
tains fo many enlarged and inftrudive views, as 
juftly to merit the attention of all who either rgad or 
write the Jliflory of thofe ages* 
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PHILOSOPHICAL .WRITING — DIALOGUE ^ 
EPISTOLARY WRITING — FICTITIOUS HIS^ 
TORY. 

^xxxvii* A ^ Hiftory is both a very dignified fpeqies of 

' . .-^ -^ Compofition, and by the regular form which 

it affumesj falls direftly under the laws of Griti- 
cifm, I difcourfed of it fully in the two preceding 
Leftures. The remaining fpecies of Compofition, 
in Profe^ afford lefs room for critical obfervation. 

Philosophical Writing, for infl:ance, will not 
lead us into any long difcuffion. As the profeffed 
objefl: of Philofophy is to convey inftruftion, an4 
as they who fl:udy it are fuppofed to do fo for 
inftruftion, not for entertainment, the ftyle, thc( 
form, and drefs of fuch Writings,, are lefs mate^ 
rial objefts. They are objefts;, however, that 
muft not be wholly neglefted. He who attempts, 
to inftrufl: mankind, without ftudying, at the fam< 
time^ to engage their attention, and to interel 
them in his fubjeO: by his manner of exhibiting iti 
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is not likely tp prove fuccefsfal. The fame truths, i/k c t. 
and reafonings, delivered in a dry and cold manner, 
or with a proper meafure of elegance and beauty, 
i»all make very different impreffions on the minds of 
-men. 



It is manifeft that every Philofophical Writer rauft 
ftudy the utmoft perfpicuity : and, by reflefiting on 
what was formerly delivered on the fubjeft of per- 
fpicuity, with refpeft both to fingle words, and the 
conftruftion of Sentencefi, we may be convinced 
that this is a ftudy which demands considerable at- 
tention to the rules of Style, and good Writing. 
Beyond mere perfpicuity, ftrift accuracy and pre- 
cifion are r^uired in a Philofophical Writer. He 
muft employ no words of uncertain meaning, no 
loofe nor indeterminate exprefiions ; and fhould 
avoid ufing words which are feemingly fynonymous, 
without carefully, attending to the variation which 
they make upon the idea. 

To be clear then ^nd precife, is one requifite 
which we have a title to demand from every Phi- 
lofoplj^cal Writer. He may poffefs this quality, 
and be at the fame time a very dry Writer. He^ 
fliould therefore ftudy fome degree of embellifh- 
ment, in order to render his compofition pleafing 
^d graceful. One of the moft agreeable, and 
one of the moft.ufeful embelliflimehts which a 
Philofopher can employ-, confifts in illuftrations 
taken from hiftorical fa£ts, and ^e charad:ers of 
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z. E c T. riien. All moral and political fubjefts naturally 
afford fcope for thefe ;, and wherever there is room 
for employing them, they feldom fail of producing 
a happy effeft. They diverlify the Compofitipn ; 
they relieve the mind from the fatigue of mere rear 
foning, and at the fame time raife more full con- 
viftion than any reafonings produce : for they lake 
Philofophy out of the abftraS, and give weight to 
Speculation, by Ihewing its connection with real 
life, and the adions of mankind. 

Philosophical Writing admits befid^s of a 
poliflied^ a neat, and elegant ftyle. (f admits of 
Metaphors, Cpmparifons, an4^ all the calm Figures 
of Speech, by which an Author may convey his 
fenfe to the underftanding with clearnefs and force, 
at the fame time that he entertains the imagination. 
He muft take great care, however, that all his or- 
naments be of the chafteft kind, never partaking 
of the florid ' or the tumid ; which is fo unpardon- 
able in a profeffed Philofopher, that it is much 
better for him to err on the fide of naked iimpli- 
city, than on that of too much ornament. Some 
of the 'Antients, as Plato and Cicero, have left us 
]Philofophical Treatifes compofed with much ele- 
gance and beauty. Seneca has been long and jujdl j 
eenfured for the affectation that appears in his Style. 
He is too fond of a certain brilliant atid fparkting 
manner ; of antithefis and' quaint Sentences. It 
cannot be denied, at the fame time, that he often 
czprefles himfel| with much UveUnefs and force ; 

though 
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though his Style, upon the whole, is far from die- l e c t. 
ferving imitation. In Englilh, Mr. Lockers cele- ^^^^^^^^^\ 
brated Treatife on Human Underftanding, may 
be pointed out as a models on the one hand, of the 
greateft cleamefs and diflin£lnefs of Fhiiofophicai 
Style, with ver^y little approach to ornament; 
Lord Shaftefbury's Writings, on the other hand, 
exhibit Philofophy dreffed up with all the oma* 
ment which it can admit ; perhaps with more than 
is perfeftly fuited to it# ' 

s 

Philosophical Compofition fometimes affumes 
,a form, under which it mingles more with works 
of tafte, when carried on in the way of Dialogue 
and Converfation. Under this form the Antients 
have given us fome of their chief Philofophical 
Works ; and feveral of the Modems have endear^ 
voured to imitate them. Dialogue Writing may 
be executed in two ways, dther as dired converfa- 
tion, where none but the Speakers appear, which 
is the method that Plato ufes j or as the recital of 
a converfation, where the Author himfelf appears, 
and gives in account of what paffed in difcourfe ; 
\Khich is the method that Cicero generally follows. 
But though thofe different methods make fome 
variation in the form, yet the nature of the Com- 
pofition is at bottom the fame in both, and fubjed 
tQ the fame laws* 



A Dialogue, in one or other of thefe forms, 
0^ fome phUpfophical, nioral, oit cridcal fubjed, 

when 
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I. E c T, when it is well conduced, ftands in a Hiffh rank 
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among the Works of Tafle ; but is much more 
cJifBcult in the execution than is commonly ima- 
gined. For it requires more, than merely the in- 
troduftion of different perfons fpeaking in fuccef- 
fion. It ought to be a natural and fpirited repre- 
fentation of real converfation ; exhit>iting the cha* 
rafter and manners of the feveral Speakers, and 
fuiting to the char^dler of each that peculiarity of 
thought and expreflion which diftinguiflies hjin 
from another. A Dialogue, thus conduced, gives 
the Reader a very agreeable entertainment ; as by 
means of the debate going on among the perfon- 
ages, he receives a fair and full view of bqth fides 
of the argument ; and is, at the fame time, amufed 
with polite converfation, and with a difplay of con- 
fiftent and well fupported charafters. An Author, 
therefore, who has genius for executing fuch a 
Compofition after this manner, has it in his power 
both to inftrudt and to pleafe. • 

But the greateft part of Modern Dialogue 
Writers have no idea of any Compofition of this 
fort; and bating the outward forms of converfa^ 
tion, and that one fpeaks, and another anfwers, it 
is quite the fame as if the Author fpoke in perfon 
throughout the whole. He fets up a Philotheus, 
perhaps, and a Philatheos, or an A and a B j who, 
after mutual compliments, and after admiring the 
finenefs of the morning or evening, and the beauty 
of the pro%eds around them, ^nter into confer- 
ence 
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ence concerning fome grave matter ; and all that l e ^^ t, 
we know farther of them is,, that the one perfon- 
^tes the Author, a man of learning, no doubt, and 
of good principles ; and the other is a man of ftraw, 
fet up to propofe ' fome trivial objedions : ov6r 
which the firft g?iins a nioft entire triumph, and 
leaves his fceptical antagonift at the end much 
humbled, gnd, -generally, convinced of his error. 
This is a very frigid and infipid manner of writing j 
the more fo, as it is an attempt toward fomething, 
which we fee the Author cannot fupport. It is the 
form, without the fpirit of cdnverfation. The 
Dialogue ferves no purpofe, but to make aiikward 
interruptions; and we fhould with more patience 
hear the Author continuing always to reafon him- 
felf, and to remove the objections that are made to 
his principles, than be troubled with the unmeaning 
appearance of two perfons, whom we fee to be iii 
reality no more than one. 

Among the Antients, Plato is eminent for the 
beauty of his Dialogues. . The fcenery, and the 
circumflances of many of them, are beautifully 
painted. The charafters of the Sophifls, with 
whom Socrates difputed, are well drawn j a variety 
of perfonages are exhibited to us; we are intro- 
duced into a reaJ converfation, often fupported with 
much life and fpirit, after the Socratic manner. 
For richnefs and beauty of imagination, no Philo- 
fophic Writer, Antient or Modern, is comparable 
to Plato. The only fault of his imagination is, 

fuch 
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fuch an excefs of fertility as allows it fometimes to 
obfcure his judgment. It frequently carries him 
into Allegory, Fiftion, Enthufiafm, and the airy 
regions of Myftical Theology .r The Philofopher 
is, at times, loft in the Poet. But whether we be 
edified with the matter or not, (and much edifica- 
tion he often affords,) wp are always entertained 
with the manner ; and left with a flrong impreifion 
of the fublimity of the Author's genius. 

Cicero's Dialogues, or thofe recitals of conver- 
fations which he has introduced into feveral of hi§ 
Philofophical and Critical WorJks, are not fo fpi- 
rited, nor fo charaSeriftical as thofe of Plato. 
Yet fome, as that " De Oratore" efpecially, are 
agreeable and well fupported. They fhew us con- 
verfation carried on amdng .fome of the-principal 
perfons of Antient Rome, with freedom, good- 
breeding, and dignity. The Author of the elegant 
Dialogue ** De Caufis Corruptee Eloquentiae," 
which is annexed fometimes to the works of 
Quin£lilian, and fometimes to thofe of Tacitus, 
has happily imi^ted, perhaps has excelled Cicero, 
in this manner of writing*. 

Luc IAN is a Dialogue Writer of much eini'- 
nence ; though his fubjeds are feidom fuch as can 
eptitle him to be ranked among Philofophical 
Authors. He has given the model of the light 
and humorous Dialogue, and has carried it to 
^reat perfedion. A charader of levity, and at the 

7 . ' fame 
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ibme dme of wit and penetration, dilHnguifhes all l « c r. 
his writings. His great objeft was, to expofe the 
follies of fuperfldtion, and the Pedantry of Philofo- 
phy, which prevailed in his age ; and he could not 
have taken any more fuccefeful method for this 
end, than what he has employed in his dialogues, 
efpedally in thofe of the Gods and of the Dead, 
which are full of pleafantry and fatire. In this 
invention of Dialogues of the Dead, he has been 
followed by feveral Modem Authors* Fontenelle, 
in particular, has given us Dialogues of this fort, 
which are fprightly and agreeable ; but as for cha- 
rafters, whoever his perfonages be, they all be* 
come Frenchmen in his hands. Indeed few things 
in Corapofition are more difficult, than in the 
courfe of a Moral Dialogue to exhibit chara£J:er& 
properly diftinguiftied. As calm converfation fur- 
nilhes none of thofe afliftances for bringing charac- 
ters into light, which the a£bive fcenes, and inter- 
efting^ fitUations of the Drama*, afford. Hence 
few Authors are eminent for Charafteriftical Dia- 
logue on grave fubjefts. One of thenioft remark- 
able in the Englilh Language, is a Writer of the 
laft age. Dr. Henry More, in, his Divine Diar 
logues, relating to the foundations of Natural 
Religion. Though his Style be now in fome mea- 
fore obfolete, and his Speakers be marked with 
the Academic ftifihefs of thofe times, yet the 
Dialogue is animated by a variety of charafter and 
a fprighflinefs of Converfation, beyond what are 
cwnmonly met with in Writings of ibk kind* 
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I, K c T. Aifliop Berkeley's Dialogues concemirtg the erift- 
ence of matter, do not attempt any difplay of 
Charaflters ; but furnifh an inftance of a very ab- 
ftraflt fubjeft, rendered clear and intelligible by 
means of Gonverfation properly managed; 

S * -^ 
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I I'ROdEED next to make feme obfervations on 
Epiftolary Writing j which poffefles a kind of 
middle place between the ferious and amufing 1 
fpecies of Compofition. Epiftolary Writing ap- - 
pears, at firft view, to ftretch into a very wide field* - 
For there is no fubjeft whatever, on which one 
may not convey his thoughts to the Public, in the 
form of a letter. Lord Shaftefbury, for inftance, 
Mr. Harris, and feveral other Writers, have chofen 
to give this form to philofophical treatifes. But ! 
this is not fufficient to clafs fuch treatifes under the ! 
head of Epiftolary Compofition. Though they 
bear^ in the title page, a Letter to a Friend, after 
the firft addrefs, the Friend difappears^- and we /ee 
that it is, in truth, the Public - with whom the 
Author correfponds. Seneca^s Epiftles are of this 
fort. There is no probability that they ever pafTed 
in correfpondence as real letters. They are no 
other than mifcellaneous diifertations on moral fub* 
jefts; which the Author, for his convenience, 
chofe to put into the epiftolary form. Even where . 
one writes a real letter on feme formal topic, as of 
moral or religious confolation to a perfon under 
diftrefs, fuch as Sir William- l^mple has written 
to the Countefs of EfTex on the death of her 

I daughter, 
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daughter, he is at Hberty, on fuch occafions^ to i- e c t. 
write wholly as 1 Divine or as a Philofopher, and 
to affume the ftyle and manner of one, without 
reprehenfion. We confider the Author not as 
writing a Letter, but as compofing a Difcourfe, 
fuited particularly to the circumflances of fome 
one perfon. 

Epistolary Writing becomes a diftinft fpedes 
of compofition, fubjefl: to the cognizance of Cri* 
ticifm, only, or chiefly, when it is of the eafy and 
familiar kind ; when it is converfation carried on 
upon paper, between two friends at a diftance. 
Such an intercourfe, when well conduced, may 
be rendered very agreeable to Readers of tafte. If 
the fubjefl: of the letters be important, they will be 
the more valuable. Even though there Ihould be 
nothing very confiderable in the fubjeft, yet if the 
fpirit and turn of the correfpondence be agreeable ; 
if they be written in a fprightly manner, and with 
native grace and eafe, they may ftill be entertain- 
ing ; more efpecially if there be any thing to inte- 
reft us, in the charafters of thofe who write them. 
KenCe the curiofity which the Public has always 
difcovered, concerning the Letters of eminent per- 
fon$. We expefl: in them to difcover fomewhat of 
their real charafter. It is childifli indeed to ex- 
peft, that in Letters we are to find the whole .heart 
of the Author unveiled. Concealment and dif- 
guife take place, more or lefs, in all human inter- 
courfe. But flill, as Letters from one friend to 

another 
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another make the neareft approach to converfation, 
we may exped to fee more of a charafter difplayed 
in thefe than in other produftions, which are 
fiudied for public view. Wcpleafe ourfelves with 
beholding the writer in a fituation which allows 
him to be at his eafe, and to give vent occasionally 
to the overflowings of his heart. 

Much, therefore, of the merit, and the agree- 
Alenefs of Epiftolary Writing, will depend on its 
introducing us into fome acquaintance with the 
Writer. There, if any where, we look for the 
Man, not for the Author. Its firft and funda- 
mental requifite is, to be natural and fimple ; for a 
ftiff and laboured manner is as bad in a Letter, as 
it is in Converfation. This does not banifh 
fprightlinefs and wit. Thefe are graceful in Let- 
ters, juft as they are in Converfation ; when they 
flow eafily, and without being fludied ; when em- 
ployed fo as to feafon, not to cloy. One who, ' 
either in Converfation or in Letters, affefts to ihine 
and to fparkle always, will not pleafe long. The 
ftyle of Letters fhould not be too highly polifhed. 
It ought to b^neat and corred, but no more. All 
nicety about words, betrays ftudy ; and hence mu- 
fical periods, and appearances of number and har- 
mony in arrangement, fliould be carefully avoided 
in Letters, The beft Letters, are commonly fuch 
ds the Authors have written with moft facility. 
What the heart or the imagmatioii didates, always 
flov^s readily; but where there Is nofabjefl: to wana 

or 
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dr iiiterefl: thefe, conftraint appears ; and hence, h^S^{ 
thofe Letters of mere compliment, coiigratulation, or 
afFe£led condolence, which have coft the Authors 
moll labour in Cempofingyand which^ for thatreafon^k 
they perhaps confider as their mafter-pieces, never 
fail of being the niofl: difagreeaWe and infipid to the 
Readers* 

It ought, at the fame time^ to be remembered, 
that the eafe and fimplicity which I have recom- 
mended in Epiftolary Correfpondence, are not tp 
be underftood as importing entire careleffnefs. . In 
writing to the moft intimate friend, a certain degree 
of attention, both to the fubjefl: and the ftyle, is re- 
quifite and becoming* It is no more than what we 
owe both to ourfelves, and to the friend with whom 
we correfpond. A flovenly and negligent manner 
of Writing, is a difobliging mark of want of re- 
fpe£t. The liberty, befides, of writing Letters 
with too carelefs a hand, is apt to betray perfons 
into imprudence in what they write. The firft re- 
quifite, both in converfation and correfpondence, is 
to attend to all the propc?r decorums which our 
own charafter, and that of others, demand. An 
imprudent expreiHon in converfation may be for- 
gotten and pafs away ; but when we take the pen 
into our hand^ we muft remember, that, *^ Litera 
fcripta manet,'* 

Pliny's Letters are one of the moft celebrated 
coUeftions which the Antients have given us, in 
the epiftolary way. They are elegant and polite ; 
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and exhibit a very pleafing and amiable view of the 
author. But, according to the vulgar phrafe, they 
fmell too much of the lamp. They are too elegant 
suid fine ; and it is not eafy to avoid thinking, that 
the Author is carting an eye towards the Public, 
when he is appearing to write only for his frieiids. 
Nothing indeed is more difficult, than for an Author, 
who publiflies his own Letters, to divert himfelf al- 
together of attention to the opinipn of the world in 
what he fays ; by which means, he becomes much 
lefs agreeable than a man of parts would be, if, with- 
out any conftraint of this fort, he were writing to his 
intimate friend. 

Cicero's Epirtles, though not fo fbowy as thofe 
of Pliny, are, on feveral accounts, a far more 
valuable colleftion; indeed, the moft valuable 
coUeftion of Letters extant in any language. They 
are Letters of real bufinefs, written to the greateft 
men of the age, compofed with purity and ele- 
gance, but without the leaft affeclation ; and, 
what adds greatly to their merit, written without 
any intention of being publifhed to the world. For 
it appears, that Cicero never kept copies of his 
own Letters ; and we are wholly indebted to the 
care of his freed-man Tyro, for the large collec- 
tion that was made, after his death, of thofe >)v^hicli 
are now extant, amounting to near a thoufand*. 



* See Lis Letter to Atticus, which was written a year ortwcr 
Before Lis death, in which he tells him, in anfwer to fome en- 
qniries concerning his Epiftlcs, that he had no coHedlion of them, 
and that-Tyro had only atxoiit feTjeiity of them. Ad Att. i6. 5 J 
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They contain the moft authentic materials of the 
hiftory of that age ; and are tl^e laft monuments 
which remain of Rome in its free ftate ; the greateft 
part of them being written during that important 
crifis, when the Republic was on the point of ruin ; 
the moft interefting fituation, perhaps, which is to 
be found in the affairs of mankind* To^ his inti- 
mate friends, efpecially to Atticus, Cicero lays open 
himfelf and his heart, with entire freedom* In the 
courfe of his correfpondence with others, we are in- 
troduced into acquaintance with feveral of the prin- 
cipal perfonages of Rome ; and it is remarkable, that 
moft of Cicero's correfpondents, as well as himfelf^ 
are elegant and polite Writers ; which ferves to 
heighten our idea of the tafte and manners of that 
age. 

The moft diftinguifhed ColleQion of Letters m 
the Englifli Language, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean 
Swift, and their friends ; partly publifhed in Mr. 
Pope's Works, and partly in thofe of Dean Swift- 
This coUeftion is, on the whole, an entertaining 
and agreeable one; and contains much wif and 
refinement. It is not, however, altogether free 
from the fault which I imputed to Pliny's Epiftlee, 
of too much ftudy and refinement. In the variety 
of Letters from different perfons, contained in that 
ColleQ:ion, we find many that are written with eafe, 
and a beautiful fimplicity. Thofe of Dr. Arbuth- 
not, in particular, always deferve that praife. Dean 
Swift's alfo are unaffefted ; and as a proof of their 

1^ a being 
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L EC T. being fo, they exhibit his charader fully, with all its 
'^ defefts; though it were to be wifhed, for the honour 
of his memory, that his Epiftolary Correfpondence 
had not been drained to the dregs, by fo many fuc- 
ceflive publications, as have been given to the world. 
Several of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Bifliop At- 
terbury's Letters, are mafterly. The cenfure of 
.writing Letters in too artificial a manner fells heavieft 
on Mr. Pope himfelf. There is vifibly more ftudy, 
and lefs of nature and the heart in his Letters, than ' 
in thofe of fome of his correfpondents. He had 
formed himfelf on the manner of Voiture, and is 
too fond of writing like a wit. His Letters to 
Ladies are full of affeftation. Even in writing to 
his friends, how forced an Introduction is the fol- 
lowing, of a letter to Mr. Addifon : " I am more 
** joyed at your return, than I fliould be at that of 
** the Sun, as much as I wifli for him in this melan- 
** choly wet feafon ; but it is his fate too, like your's, 
" to be difpleafmg to owls and obfcene animals, 
*^ who cannot bear his luftre.'* How ftifF a com- 
pliment it is, which he pays to Bifhop Atterbury ! 
Though the noife and daily buftle for the Public 
be now over, I dare fay, you are ftill tendering 
•* its welfare ; as the Sun in winter, when feeming 
•* to retire from the world, is preparing warmth 
*' and benediftions for a better feafon." This fen- 
tence might be tolerated in a harangue ; but is very 
unfuitable to the Style of one friend correfponding 
with another. 
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The gcdety arid vivacity of the French genius ^?.5Ln* 
appear to much advantage in their Letters, and have 
given birth to feveral agreeable publications. In the 
laft age^ Bajzac and Voiture were the two moil ce- 
lebrated Epiftolary Writers, Balzac^s reputation 
indeed foon declined, on, account of his fwelling. 
periods and pompous Style. But Voiture continued 
long a favourite Author, His Compofition is ex- 
tremely fparkling; he fliowsagreat deal of wit, and* 
qan tr^e in the rnoft entertaining manner. His only 
fault is, that lie is too ope^ and profefled a wit, to 
be thoroughly agreeable a^ a Letter Writer. The 
Letters of Madam de Sevigne, are now efleemed 
the moft accompliihed model of a familiar corre- 
fpondence. They turn indeed very much upon 
trifles, the yicideiits of tlje day, and the news of the 
town; an4 they are overloaded with extravagant 
compliments, suid expreffions of fondnefs, to her 
favourite daughter ; but withal, they ihow fuch per- 
petual fprightlinefs, they contain fuch eafy and 
varied narration, and fo many ftrokes. of the moft 
fively and beautiful painting, perfedly free from 
any afFefkation, that they are juftly entitled to high 
praife. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague are not unworthy of being named after thofe 
of M^d. de Sevign^* They have much of the 
French ejrfe and vivacity ; and retain more the cha- 
rafter of c^greeable Epiftolary . Style, than perhaps 
any Letters which have appeared in the Englift\ 
language, 

f X Therf- 
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There remains to be treated of, another Species 
of Compofition in Profe, which comprehends a very 
numerous, though, in general, a very infignificant 
clafs of Writings, known by the name of Romances 
and Novels. Thefe may, at firft view, feem too 
infignificant to deferve that any particular notice 
ihould be taken of them. But I cannot be of this 
opinion. Mr. Fletcher of Salton, in one of his 
Trafts, quotes it as the faying of a wife man, that 
give him the making of all the ballads of a nation, 
he would allow any one that pleafed to make their 
laws. The faying was founded on I'eflefHon and 
good fenfe, and is applicable to the fubjedt now 
l^efore us. Eor any kind of Writing, how trifling 
foever in appearance, that obtaii^s.a general cur- 
rency, and efpecially that, early pre-occupies the 
imagination of the youth of both fexes, muft de- 
mand particular attention. It§ influence is likely 
to be confiderable, both on the morals and tafte of 
a nation* 

Ik faft, Fiftitious Hiftories might be employed 
for very ufisful purpofes. They furnifli one of the 
beft channels for conveying inftruftion, for paint- 
ing human life and manners, for fliowing the errors 
into which we are betrayed by our paflions, for 
rendering virtue amiable and vice odious. The 
effeft of well contrived fliqries, towards accom- 
plifhing thefe purpofes, is ftronger than any ^ffeSt 
that can be produced by fimple and naked inftruc- 
tipn; smd hence we find, that the wifeft men in 

14 all 
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all. ages have more or lefs (wnployed fables an{l ^^x^if * 
fiftions, as the vehicles of knowledge. Thefe 
have ever been the bafis of both Epic and Dra- 
matic Poetry. It is not, therefore, the nature 
of this fort of Writing, confidered in itfelf, but 
the faulty manner of its execution, that can ex- 
pofe it to any contempt.^ Lord Bacon takes 
notice of our tafte for Fi£Htious Hiftory, as a proof 
of the greatnefs and dignity of the human mind. 
He obferves very ingeliioufly, that the objefts of 
this world, and the common train of affairs which 
we behold going on in it, do not fill the mind, 
nor give it entire, fatisfaftion. We feek for fome- 
thing that fhall expand the mind in a greater de- 
gree: we feek for more heroic and illuftrious 
deeds, for more diverfified and furprifing events, 
for a more fplendid order of things, a more regu- 
lar arid juft diftribuiion of rewards and punifhments 
than what we find here : becaufe tve meet not with 
thefe in true hiftory, we have recourfe to fictitious. 
We create worlds according to our fancy, in order 
to gratify our capacious defires: ^^ Accommo- 
" dando," fays that great Philofopher, *' rerum 
** fimulachra ad animi defideria, noii fubmittendo 
" animum rebus, quod ratio facit, et hiftoria *.*' 
Let us then, fince the fubjeft wants neither dignity 
nor ufe, make a few obfervations on the rife and 
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• " Accommodating the appearances of things to the defirps 
" of the mind, not bringing down the mind, as hiilory and 
^ philofophy do, to the courfe of events.^ 

F 4 progrefs 
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^' E c T. progrefs of Fiftitious Hiftory, and the different forms 
it has affumed in diflFerent countries. 

In all countries we find its origin very antienj. 
The genius of the Eaftern nation?, in particular, wa^ 
from the earlieft times inucl^ turned towards in- 
vention, and the love of fiftion. Their Efivinity, 
their Philofophy, and their Politics, were clothed 
in fables and parables. The Indians, the Perfians^ 
^d Arabians, were all famous for their tales. The 
" Arabian Night's Entertainments" are the pro- 
duftion of a romantic invention, but of a rich 
and amufing imaginatiw.; exhibiting a lingular and 
curious difplay of manners and char^ders, and 
beautified with a very humane morality, Among 
the ancient Greeks, we hear pf the Ionian an4 
Milefian Tales j but they haye now periflied, and, 
from any account that we have of them, appear 
to have be^n of the loofe and wanton kind. 
Some Fiftitious Hiflpries yet remain, that were 
xompofed during the decline of the Roman 
Empire, by Apuleius, Achilles Tatius, and Helio- 
dorus bifhdp of Jrica, in the fourth century j but 
none of them are confiderable enough to merit 
particular criticifms. 

During the dark "ages, this fort of writing at- 
fumed a new and very lingular form, and for a 
long while made a great figure in the world. The 
martial fpirit of thofe nations, among whom the 
feudal government prevailed ; the eftabUlhment of 

finale 
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finele combat, as an allowed method of decidinsr » 1? c t. 
caufes bdth of juftice ^nd honour ; the appoint- 
ment of champions in the caufe of women, who 
could not maintain their own rights by the f word; 
together with the . inftitution of military toumar. 
ments, in which different kingdoms vied with one 
another, gave rife, i^ thofe times, to thatmar^ 
vellous fyftem of chivalry, which is one oF the 
moft lingular appearances in the hiftory of man^ 
kind. Upon this were founded tl^ofe romances of 
knight-errantry, which carried an ideal chivalry to 
a ftill more extravagant height than it had rifen in 
fad. There was difplayed in, them a new and very 
wonderful fort of world, hardly bearing any re*- 
femblance to the world in which we dwell. Not 
only knights fetting forth to redrefs all manner of 
wrongs,^ but in every page, magicians, dragons, 
and giants, invulnerable men, winged horfes, en- 
chanted armour, and enchanted caftles; adventures 
abfolutely incredible, yet fuited to the grofs igno- 
rance of thefe ages, and to the legends, and fu- 
perftitious notions concerning magic and necro- 
mancy, which then prevailed. This merit they 
had, of being writings of the highly moral and 
heroic kind. Their knights were patterns, not of 
courage merely, but of religion, generofity, court efy, 
and fidelity^ and the heroines were no lefs diftin- 
guiflied for modefty, delicacy, and the utmoft dig^ 
nity of manners. 

These were the firft Compofitions that received 
the nanxe of Romances. The- origin of this name' 

is 
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^ixxvH ^^ traced, by Mr. Huet, the learned bifliop d 
Avranche, to the Provencal Troubadoures, a foi 
of ftory-tellers and bards in the county of Pro vena 
where there fubfifted fome remains of literature aa 
poetry. The language which prevailed in tha 
country was a mixture of Latin and Gallic, calla 
the Roman or Romance Language ; and, as th 
ftories of thofe Troubadoures were written ii 
that language, hence it is faid the name of Ro 
mance, which we now apply to all fiftitious Conv 
pofition. I 

The earlieft of thefe Romances, is that which 
goes under the name of Turpin, the archbiftoj^ 
of Rheims, written in the nth century. The 
fubjedt is, the Atchievements of Charlemagne and 
his Peers, or Paladins, in driving the Saracens out 
of France and part of Spain; the fame fubjed 
which Ariofto has taken for his celebrated poem 
of Orlandp Furiofo, which is truly a Chivalry 
Romance, as extravagant as any of the reft, but 
partly heroic^ and partly comic, embelliflied with 
the higheft graces of poetry. The Romance of 
Turpin Was followed by Amadis de Gaul, and 
mafty more of the fame ft am p. The Crufades both 
fumifhed new matter, and increafed the fpirit for 
fuch Writings ; the Chriftians againft the Sara- 
cens made the common ground- work of them; 
and from the 1 1 th to the 1 6th century, they con- 
tinued to bewitch^ all Eurdpe. In Spain, where 
the tafte for this^ fort of writing had been ^oit 
greedily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, in the 

begin- I 
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^ghming of the.Iaft century, contributed greatly i'^ c t. 
|k> explode it ; and the abolition of tournaments, 
tie prohibition of fingle combat, the difbelief of 
nagic and enchantments, and the change in general 
p£ manners throughout Europe, began to give a 
^erw turn to fiftitious Compofition* 

Then appeared the Aftraea of D'urfc, the Grand 

Cyrus, the Clelia and Cleopatra of Mad. Scuderi, 

^e Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, and other grave 

and ftately Compofitions in the fame ftyle. Thefe 

may be confidered as forming the fecon4 ftage of 

Romance writing. The herbifm and the gaU 

lantry, the moral and virtuous turn of the chivalry 

romance, were ftill preferved ; but the dragons, 

the necromancers, and the enchanted caftles, were 

bani&ed, and fome fmall refemblance to hmnaa 

nature was introduced. Still, however, there was 

too much of the marvellous in them to pleafe an 

age which now afpired to refinement. The cha. 

rafters were difcemed to be drained ; the ftyle to 

be fwoln j the adventures incredible ; the bockp 

themfelves were voluminous and tedious. 

Hence, this fort of Compofition foon aflumed 
a third form, and from magnificent Heroic Ro- 
mance, dwindled down to the Familiar Novel. 
Thefe novels, both in France and England, during 
the age of Lewis XIV. and King Charles 11. 
were in general of a - trifling nature, without the 
appearance of morai tendency, or ufeful inftruc-. 

tion. 
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hn c t: tion. Since that time, however, fomewhat better, 
has been attempted, and a degree of refomna- 
tion intaroduced into the fpirit of- Novel Writing, 
Imitations of life and charader have been made 
jtheir principal objeft. Relations have been pro* 
feffed to be given of the behaviour of perfiwis in 
particular interefting fituations, fuch as may afltu- 
klly occur in life ; by means of which, what is 
laudable or defeftive in charader and conduQ:, 
may be pointed out, and placed'-in an ufeful light. 
•Upon this plan, the French have produced feme 
cotopofitions of confiderable Merit. Gil Bias, by 
le Sage, is a book full of geod fenfe, and in- 
fbruSive knowledge of tHe world. The works 
,of Marivaiix, efpecially his Marianne, . difcover 
great refinement of thought, great penetration into 
human nature, and paint with a very delicate 
pencil, fome of the niceft -fti^des and features in 
the diftindion of charafters. The NguveHe He- 
loife of RoufTeau is a produftioh of a very Angular 
Jdnd; in many of the events which are related, im- 
probable and unnatural; in fome of the detaife 
tedious, and for fome of the fcenes which are de- 
fcribed juftly blameable ; but withal, for the power 
*of eloquence, ' for tendemefs of fentime|it, for 
ardour of paffion, entitled to rank among the 
higheft produfliions of Fiditious Hiftory. 

In this kind of Writing we are, it muft be 
confeffed, in Great Britain, inferior to the French. 
We neither relate fo agreeably, nor draw ^charac- 
ter 
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ters with fo much deUcacy ; yet we are not without ^^xvu' 
Ibme performances which difcoyer the ftrength of 
ihe Britifli genius. No fiftion, in any language, 
was ever better fupported then the Adventures of 
Robinfori Crufoe* While it is carried on with 
that appearance of truth and fimplicity, which 
takes a ftrong hold of the imagination of all 
Readers, it fuggefts, at the fame time, very ufeful 
inftruftion ; by fliowing how much the native 
powers of man may be exerted for furmounting 
the difBculties of any external (ituation, Mr. 
Fielding's Novels are highly diftinguiflied for their 
humour ; a humour which, if not of the moll re- 
fined and delicate kind, is original, and peculiar 
to himfelf. The charaders which he draws are 
lively and natural, and marked with the ftrokes 
of a bold pencil. The general fcope of his ftories 
is favourable to humanity and goodnefs of heart ; 
and in Tom Jones, his greateft work, the artful 
conduft of the fable, and the fubferviency of all 
the incidents to the winding up of the whole, de- 
ferve much praife. The moft moral of all our 
Novel Writers is Richardfon, the Author of Cla- 
riffa, a writer of excellent intentions, and of very 
; confiderable capacity and genius ; did he not pof- 
fefs the unfortunate talent of fpinning out pieces 
of amufement into an immeafurable length* The 
, trivial performances which daily appear in public 
' under the title of ' Lives, Adventures, and Hif- 
tories, by anonymous Authors, if they be often 
I innocent, yet are moft commonly infipid ; and 
; though 
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though in the general it ought to be admitted 
Charafteriftical Novels, formed upon Nature 
upon Life, without extravagance, and withoi 
licentioulhefs, might furniih an agreeable and ufn 
ful entertainment to the mind; yet 6onfid( 
the manner in which thefe Writings have b( 
for the moft part, conduced, it muft alfo be coi 
feffed, that they oftener tend to difBpation and idl( 
nefs, than to any good purpofe. Let us now, there 
fore, make our retreat from thefe regions of &Qdi 
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NATURE OF POETRY ITS ORIGIN AND 

PROGRESS VERSIFICATION. 

I HAVE now finilhed my obfervations on the dif- i^ e c t. 
ferent kinds of Writing in Profe. What re- ^^^-^^J 
mains is, to treat of Poetical Compofition. Before 
entering on the confideration of any of its particu- 
jlar kinds, I defign this Ledure as an Introdudion 
Ito the fubjeft of Poetry in general ; wherein I fhall 
itreat of its nature, give an account of its origin, 
land make fome obfervations on Verfification, or 
Poetical Numbers. 

Our firft enquiry muft be, what is Poetry? 
and wherein does it differ from Profe? The an- 
|fwer to this queftion is not fo eafy as might at 
firft be imagined; and Critics have differed and 
Idifputed much concerning the proper definition 
of Poetry. Some have made its effence to confift 
I in fidion, and fupport their opinion by the autho- 
|tity of Ariflotle and Plato. But this is certainly 
too limited a definition j for though fiftion may 

have 
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yet many fubjefts of Poetry may not be feigned; 
as where the Poer defcribes objeds which adualiy 
exift, or pours forth the real fentiments of his own 
heart. Others have made the charafteriftic of 
Poetry to lie in imitation. But this is altogether 
loofe J for feveral other arts imitate a§ -wfell as 
Poetry ; and an imitation of human manners and 
charaders, may be carried on in the humbleft Profe, 
no lels than in the more lofty Poetic drain. 

•The moft juft and comprehenfive definition 
which, I think, can be given of Poetry, is, 
That it is the language^ of paffion, or of enli- 
vened imagination, formed, moft commonly, 
into regular numbers.*' The Iliftorian, the 
Orator, the Philofopher, addrefs themfelves, for 
the moft part, primarily to the underftanding : 
their direft aim is to inform, to perfuade, or to 
inftrudt. But the primary aim of a Poet is to 
pleafe, and to move; and, therefore, it is to the 
Imagination, and the Paflions, that he fpeaks. 
He may, and he ought to have it in his view, to 
inftrufl: and to reform ; bur it is indireftly, and by 
pleafing and moving, that he accbmpliflies this 
end. His mind is fuppofed to be animated by 
fome interefting objeft which fires his Imagination, 
or engages his Paflions ; and which, of courfe, 
communicates to his Style a peculiar elevation 
fuited to his ideas ; very different from that mode 
of cxprejQSion, which is natural to the mind in its 
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calm, ordinary ftate, I have added to my deflhition, 
that this language of Paffion, or imagination,' is 
formed, moji commonly^ into regular numbers^; becaufe, 
though Verfification be, in general, the exterior diJ&. 
tinftion of Poetry, yet there are fome forms of 
Veriefo loofe and familiar, as to be hardly diftin- 
guilhable from Profe ; fuch as the Verf6 of Terence^s 
Comedies ; and there is alfo a fpecies of Profe^ fo 
meafured in its cadence, and fo much raifed in \x^ 
toae, as* to approach very near to Poetical Numbers ; 
fuch as the Telemachus of Fenelon; aiid the 
Engliih Tranllation of Offiari. The truth is, Verfe 
and Profe, on fome occafions, run into one ano- 
•ther, like light and fhade. It is hardly poffible to 
determine the exad; limit where Eloquence ehds, 
and Poetry begins; nor is there any occafion for 
being very precife about, the boundaries, as long 
as the nature of each is underftbod. Thefe are the 
minutige of Criticifm, concerning , which frivolous 
Writers are always difpofed to fquabblej but 
which deferve not any particular difcuflion. The 
truth and juftnefs of .the definitioil, which I have 
given, of Poetry, will appealr more fully from the 
account which I am now to give of its origin, and 
•which will tend to throw light on much of what I 
am afterwards to deliver, concerning its various 
•kinds. 
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 .The Greeks, ever fond of attributing to their 

lown nation the invention of all fciences and arts, 

iJiave afcribed the origin of Poetry to Orphey$, 

VOL, wi. G ' Linus, 
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L f c T. lAnuSy and Mufaeus« There were, perhaps, fuch 
' perfons as thefe, who were the firft diftinguilhed 
bards in the Grecian Countries. But long before , 
fucb nam» were heard of, and amcmg nations where 
they were never knoito, Poetry exifted. It is a 
great error to imagine^ that Poetry and Mufic are 
Arts which belong only to poliihed nations. They 
have their foundation in the nature of man, and 
belong to all nations, and to all ages ; though, like 
other arts founded in nature, they have been tnore 
cultivated, and, fron> a concurrence of favourable 
drcumftances, carried to greater perfedion ifi 
fome countries, than in others. In order to ex- 
plore the rife of Poetry, we muft have recourieto 
the deferts and the wilds ; we muft go back to the 
age of hunters and of ihepherds j to the higheft an- 
tiquity : and to the fimpleft form of manners an\ong 
onankind. 

. It has been often fald, and the concurring 
.voice of all antiquity affirms, that Poetry is. older 
than Profe. But in what fenfe this feemingly 
ftrange Paradox holds true, has not always been 
well underftood- There never, certainly, was^ 
-any period of fociety in which rtien converfed 
together in Poetical numbers. It was in vay 
humble and fcanty Profe, as we may eafily* b^ 
lieve, that the firft tribes carried on intercourfe 
^mong themfelves, relating to the wants and Be< 
ceffities of life. But from the very beginninj; rf 
Society, therc^, were oGqafwns on which they «el 
- together 
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together for'feafts, facrifices, and public affem- 
blies ; and on aU fuch occaiions, it is well knqwn^ 
that inufic, fong, and dance, made theii" principal 
eatertainment. It is chiefly in Anierica^ that we 
have had the. opportunity of ^ being made ac- 
quainted with men in their favage ftate. We 
learn from the particular and concurring .accounts 
of Travellers, that, among all the nations of that 
vaft continent, efpecially among the Northern 
Tribes, with whom we have had moft intercourfe^ 
muiicand fong are, at all their meetings, carried 
on with an incredible degree of enthufiaim; that 
the Chiefs of the Tribe are thofe who fignalize 
themfelves moft on fuch occafions; that it is in 
fongs they celebrate their religious rites } that, by 
thefe, they lament their public and private calami'^ 
ties, the death of friends^ or the lofs of warriors j 
exprefs their joy on their viftories ; celebrate the 
great adions of their nation, ^ and their heroes ; 
^slxcite each other to perform great exploits in war, 
or to fuSer death and torments with unfhaken con* 
ftancy^ 

Here then we tee the firfl beginnings of Poetici 
Compofition, in thofe rude eflFufions, which the en- 
thufiafm of fancy or paflion fuggefted to untaught 
meuj wfcen roufed by interefting events, and by 
their meeting together in public affemblies* Two 
particulars would early diitinguifh this language of 
fcng, froni that in which they converted on the 
Common occurrences' of life j namely, an unufual 
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L E c T. arrangement of words, and the employment of bold 
' figures of fpeech. It would invert words, or change 
them from that order in which they are commonly 
placed, to that which moil fuited the train in which 
they rofe in the Speaker's imagination : or which 
was moft accommodated to the cadence of the 
paffion. by which he was moved. Under the in- 
fluence too of any ftrong emotion, objefls do not 
appear to us fuch as they really are, but fuch as 
paffion makes us fee them. We magnify and ex- 
aggerate; we feek to interefl: all others in what 
caufes our emotion ; we compare the leaft things 
to the greateft ; we call upon the abfent as well as . 
the prefent, and even addrefs ourfelves to things 
inanimate. Hence, in congruity with thofe various 
movements of the mind, arife thofe turns of 
expreffion, which we now diftinguifh, by the 
learned names of Hyperbole, Profopopoeia, Simile, 
&c. but which are no other than the native origi- 
nal language of Poetry among the moft barbarous 
nations. 



I 

Man is both a Poet, and a Mufician, by nature. 
The fame impulfe which prompted the enthufiaftic 
Poetic Style, prompted a cer4:ain melody, or mo- 
dulation of found, fuited to the emotions of Joy 
or Grief, of Admiration, Love, or Anger. There 
is a power in found, which, partly from nature, 
partly from habit and aflbciation, makes fuch pa- 
thetic impreffions on the fancy, as delight even 
the moft wild barbarians. Mufic and Poetry, 

therefore, 
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therefore, had the fame rife ; they were prompted by 
the fame occafiohs ; they were united in fong j and, 
as long as they continued united, they tended, with- 
out doubt, mutually to heighten and exalt each other's 
power. The firft Poets fung their own Verfes : and 
hence the beginning of what we call Verfification, 
or Words arranged in a more artful order than Profe, 
fo as to be fuited to fome tune or melody. The 
liberty of tranfpofition, or inverfion, which the 
Poetic Style, as I obferved, would naturally affume, 
made it' eafier to form the words into fome fort of 
numbers that fell in with the Mufic of the Song, 
Very harfh and uncouth, we .may eafily believe, 
thefe numbers would be at firft. But the pleafure 
was felt ; it was ftudied ; and Verfification, by de- 
grees, paiTed into an Art, 
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It appears from what has been faid, that the 
firft Compofitions which were either recorded by 
Writing or .tranfmitted by Tradition, could be 
no other than Poetical Compofitions, No other 
but thefe, could draw the attention of men in their. 
Hide uncivilized ftate. Indeed they knew no other. 
Cool reafoning and plain difcourfe had no power 
to attradlt favage Tribes, addidled only to hunting 
and wan There was nothing that could either* 
roufe the Speaker to pour himfelf forth, or draw 
the crowd to lift en, but the high powers of Paf- 
fion, of Mufic, and of Song. This vehicle, 
therefore, and no other, could be ernployed by 
Chiefs and Legiflators, when they meant to ififtruft 
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L E c T. or to animate their tribes. There is, Ijkewife, a 
' farther reafon why fuch Compofirions only could 
be tranfmitted to pofterfty ; beqaufe, before Writing 
was invented. Songs only could laft, and be remem* 
bered. The ear gave affiftance to the memory, 
by the help of Numbers; fathers repeated and 
fung them to their children ; *and by this oral tnir 
dition of national Ballads, were conveyed all the ; 
hiftdrical knowledge, ^d all the inflru^on, of th^ 
firft ages. 

The earlieft accounts which Hiftory gives us con* j 
cemmg all nations, bear teftimony to thefe fadls. In | 
the firft ages of Greece, Priefts, Philofophers, and ! 
Statefmen, all delivered their inftruddons in i 
Poetry, Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, thdr I 
moft antient Bards, are reprefented as the firft ' 
tamers of mankind, the firft founders of law and 
civilifation* Minos and Thales fung to the Lyre | 
the laws which they compofed  ; and till the age 
imniediately preceding that of Herodotus, Hiftory 
jiad appeared in no other form than that of Poetical 
Tdes, 

In the fame manner, among all other nations, 
Poets and Songs are the firft objeds that make thar 
appearance. Among the Scythian or Gothic na- 
tions,, many of their kings and leaders were 
Scalde^s, or Poets; and, it is ironl their Runiti 
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f^ngSy that the moll eariy Writers of their Hif- l e c t. 
tory, fuch as Saxo-Grammaticus, acknowledge, that ^^^^"^• 
they had derived their chief information. Among 
the Celtk Tribes^ in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, 
we know, in what admiration their l^ards were 
held, and what great influence they pcjffefled over 
the people. They were both Poets and Muficians, 
as all the firft Ppets^ in every coimtry,. were. 
They were always near the perfon of the chief 
or fovereign ; they recorded all his great exploits ; 
they were employed as the ambaifadors betweeli 
contending tribes, and their perfons wexe held 
lacred. 



/ 



From this deduflion it follows, that as we have 
reafon to look for Poems and Songs among the 
AntiquxtieQ of all countries, fo we may exped, that 
in the ftrain* of tijiefe there will be a remarkable re- 
femblance, during the primitive periods of every 
country. The occafions of their being compofed, 
are every where nearly the fame. The praifes of 
Gods and Heroes, the celebration of fame4 ancef* 
tors, the recital of ^lartial deedfe, fohgs of viftory, 
and fongs of lamentation over the misfortunes and 
death of their countrymen, pccur among all na» 
tions ; and the fame enthufiafm and fire, the fame 
wild and irregular, but animated Compofition, 
condfe and glowing Style, bold and extravagant 
Figures of Speech, are the general diftinguiihing 
chara^ers of all the moil antient original Poetry, 

Q 4 That 
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t K c f. That ftrong hyperbolical manner which we have 
• been long accuftomed to call the oriental manner 
of Poetry (becaufe fome of the earlieft poetical pro^ 
duftions came to us froi)i the Eaft,) is in truth no 
more Oriental than Occidental^ : it is charafteriftical 
of an age rather than of a country, and belongs, 
in fome meafure, to all nations at that period which 
firft gives rife to Mufic and to Song. Mankind 
never ref^mble each other, fo muchasthey do ia 
the beginnings of fociety. Its fubfequent revo* 
lutions give birth to the principal diftinftions of 
charafter among nations, and divert into channels 
widely feparated, that current of human genius 
and manners, which defcends originally froni one 
fpring. 

DjvERsitY of climate, and of manner of living, 
will, however, occafion fome diverfity in the ftrain 
of the firft Poetry of nations ; chiefly, according as 
thofe nations are of a more ferocious, or of a more 
gentle fpirit ; and according as they advance fafter 
or flower in the arts of civilifation. Thus we find 
all the remains of the sentient Gothic Poetry re* 
markably fierce, and breathing nothing but flaugh- 
ter and blood; while the Peruvian and the Chi- 
nefe Songs turned, from the earlieft times, upon 
milder fubjefts. The Celtic Poetry, in the days 
of Oflian, though chiefly of the martial kind, yet 
had attained a confiderable mixture of tendemefs 
jmd refinement j in confequence of the long cul- 
r tivatioa 
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thration of Poietry among the Celtae, by mwis of ^ jrcj. 
a feries and fucceffion of Bards vhich had been 
eftabliihed for ages* So Lucan informs us ; 

Vos quoque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos 

Laudibus in Ipngum vates diffunditis aevum 

Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina Bardi *• [L. 44.] 

Among the Grecian nations, their early Poetry- 
appears to have foon received a philofophical caft, 
from what we arq informed concerning the fubjefts 

, of Orpheus, Linus, and Mufaeus, who treated of 
Cxeatibil and of Chaos, of the Generation of the 

. World, and of the Rife of Things ; and vjre know 
that the Greeks advanced fooner to philofophy, and 
proceeded with a quicker jpace in all the arts of re- 
finement than moil other na):ionSt 

The Arabians and the Perfians have always been 

I the greateft Poets of the Eaft, and among them, 

\ as among other nations. Poetry was' the earlieft 

vehicle of all their learning andinftrudion f. The 

i andent Arabs, we^ are informed J, valued them? 



* You too, ye Bards, whom facred raptures fire. 

To chaunt ypur heroes to your country's lyre, 

Who confecrate in your immortal ftrain. 

Brave patriot fouls in righteous battle (lain ; 

Securely now the ufefui taflc renew. 

And noblefl themes in deathlefs fongs purfue. Rows. 

f Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap, de la Poeiie des Perfans. 

t Vid. Preliminary Difcotirfe to Sale's Tranflation of the 
Koraji. 

felves 
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z. E c T. fUves much on their metrical Coinpofitions, which 
were of two forts ; the one they compared to loofe 
pearl$9 and the other to pearls ftrung. In the 
former the fentences or verfes were without con. 
neftion, and their beauty arofe from the elegance 
ot the ezpreflion, and the acutenefs of the fenti- 
ment. The moral dodrines of the Perfians were 
generally comprehended in fuch independent pro- 
verbial apopthegms, formed into verfe. In this 
refped they bear a confiderable refemblance to the 
Proverbs of Solomon ; a great part of which book 
coniifts of unconnefted Poetry, like the loofe pearls 
of the Arabians. The fame form of Compoiitian 
appears alfo in the book of Job* The Greeks 
feem to have been the firft who introduced a more 
regular ftrufture, and clofer conne&icm of parts, 
into their Poetical Writings, 

During the infancy of Poetry all the different 
kinds of it lay confiifed, and were mingled in the 
fame Compoiition, according as inclination, en- 
thufiafm, or cafual incidents, dh*e£led the Poet's 
drain. In the Progrefs of Society and Arts, they 
began to affume thofe different regular forms, an^ 
to be diftinguilhed by thofe different names under 
which we now know them. But in the firft rude 
Hate of Poetical Effufions, we can eafily difcem 
the feeds and begmnings of all the kinds of regular 
Poetry. Odes and Hymns of every fort, would 
naturally be among the firft Cpmpofitions j ac- 
cording as the Bards were UKJved by religious 

feelings, 
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feelings, by exultation, refentment, love, or any l e c T. 
other warm fentimcnt, to pour themfelves forth in 
Song. Plaintive or Elegiac Poetry, would as na- 
turally arife from lamentations over their deceafed 
friends. The recital of the achievements of thdr 
heroes, and their anceftors, gave birth to what 
we now call Epic Poetry ; and as not content with 
fimply reciting thefe, they would infallibly be led^ 
at fome of their public meetings, to reprefent them^ 
by introducing different Bards fpcaking in the 
cbarader of their heroes, and anfwering each other, 
we find in this the firft outlines of Tragedy, or 
Pramatic Writing. 

None of jhefe kinds of Poetry, however, were 
m the firft ages of Society properly ijiftinguilhed 
or feparated^ as they are now, from each other. 
Indeed, not only were the different kinds of Poetry 
then mixed together, but all that we now call Let* 
ters, or Compoiition of any kind, was then blended 
in one mafs. At firft, Hiftory, Eloquence, and 
Poetry, were all the fame. Whoever wanted to 
move or to perfuade, to inform or to entertain his 
countrymen and neighbours, whatever was the 
fubjeft, accompanied his fentiment and tales with ' 
the melody of Song« This was the cafe in that 
period of Society, when the cfaarafter and occu- 
pations of the hufbandman and the builder, the 
^raiior and the ftatefman, were united in one per» 
fon. When the progrefs of Society brought on a 
feparation of the difi'erent Arts and Profeflions of 

civa 
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1, E c T. Civil Life, it led alfo by degrees to a feparation of th© 
; different literary provinces from each other. 

The Art of Writing was in procefs of time 
invented ; records of paft tranfaftions began to be 
kept; men, occupied with the fubjefts of policy 
and ufeful arts, wifhed now to ' be inftrude4 and 
informed, as well as moved. They reafoned and 
reflefted upon the affairs of life; and were inte- 
refted by what was real, not fabulous, in paft 
tranfaftions. The Hiftorian, therefore, now laid 
afide the bufkins of Poetry; he wrote in' Profe, 
and attempted to give a faithful and judicious rela- 
tion of former events. The Philofopher addreffed 
himfelf chiefly to the underftanding. The Orator 
ftudied to perfuade by reafoning, and retained more 
or lefs of the antient paffionate and glowing Style, 
according as it was conducive to his purpofe. 
Poetry became now a feparate art, calculated 
chiefly to pleafe, and confined generally to fuch 
fubjeds as related to the imagination and paflions. 
Even its earlieft companion, Mufic, was in a great 
meafure divided fronji it* 

These feparations brought all the literary arts 
into a more regular form, s^hd contributed to the 
exa£t and accurate cultivation of each. Poetry, 
however, in -its antient original condition, was 
perhaps more vigorous than it is .in it^ modern 
ftate. It included then, the whole burft of the 
human mind ; the whole exertion of its imaginative 

faculties, 
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faculties. It fpoke then the language of paffion, l e c t. 
and no other ; for to paffion it owed its birth. 
Prompted and infpired by objefts which to him 
feemed great, , by events which interefted his coun- 
try or his friends, the early Bard arofe and fvmg* 
He fung indeed in wild and diforderly (trains ; but 
they were the native effufions of his heart ; they 
were the ardent conceptions of admiration or re- 
fentment, of forrow or friendfhip, which he poured 
forth. It is no wonder, therefore, that in the rude 
and artlefs ftrain of the firft Poetry of all nations, 
we fiiould often find fomewhat that captivates and 
tranfports the rhind. In after-ages, when Poetry 
became a regular art, ftudied for reputation and 
for gain, Authors began to effeft what they did 
not feel. Compofing coolly in their clofets, they 
endeavoured to imitate paffion, rather than to ex> 
prefs it ; they tried^ to iForce their imagination int6 
raptures, or to fupply the defeft of native warmth*, 
by thofe artificial ornaments which might give 
Compofition a fplendid appearance. 

   » « 

The reparation of mufic from Poetry, produced 

confequences not favourable in fome refpeds to 

Poetry, and in many refpefts hurtful to Mulic *^. 

As long as they remained united, Mufic enlivened 

and animated Poetry, and Poetry gave force and 

expreffion to mufical found. The Mufic of that 



• See Dr. Brown's DiflertatioB on the Rlpy Unions ani 
Separation cf Poetry and Mufic, 
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L K c T. early period was, beyond doubt, extremely fimple ; 
' and mufl have conflfted chiefly of fuch pathetic 
notes, as the voice could adapt to the words of 
the Song. Mufical initruments, fuch as flutes^ 
and pipes, and a lyre with a very few firings, 

/ appear to have been early invented among feme 

nations; but no more was intended by thefe in« 
ftruments, than fimply to accompany the voice, 
and to heighten the melody of Song. The Poet'g 
firain was always heard ; and, from many circum« 
fiances, it appears, that among the ancient Greeks, 
as well as among other nations, the Bard fung his ^ 
verfes, and played upon his harp or lyre at the 
fame time; In this ftate, the art of mufic was, 
vAxexi it produced all thofe great effeds of whkh 
we read fo much in antient hiftory. And certaia 
It is, that from fimple Mulic only, and from Mu^ 
fie accompanied with Verfe or Song, we are to 
look for ftrong expreflifin and powerful inlSuence 
over the human mmd. When inflmmental Mufic 
came to be.fludied as a feparate art, divefted of 
die Poet's Song, and formed iiito the attifidal and 
&itricate combinations of harmony, it loft all its 
antient power of inflaming the hearers with ftrong 
emotions) and funk into an airt of n^ere amufcv 
nent, among polifhed and luxurious nations^ 

Still, however. Poetry pfeferves,. in alt coun* \ 
tries, fome remains of its firft and original con* 
jie£bion with Mufic. By bemg uttered in Song, it 
ivas formed into numbers, or into an artificial av* 

14 rangement 
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tangement of words and fyllables, very different in l e c t. 
different countries ; but fuch as, to the inhabitants ^^^^\ 
of each, feaned moil, melodious and agreeable in 
found. Whence arifes that great charafteriftic of ' 
Poetry which we now call verfe j a fubjeft whiclj 
comes next to be treat^ed of. . 

It is a fubjeft of a curious nature ; but as I am 
fenfible, that, were I to purfue it as far as my in- 
clination leads, it would give rife to difcuffions, 
which the greater part of Readers would confider 
as minute, I Ihall confine my felf to a few obferva- 
tions upon Englifli Verfification. 

Nations, whofe language and pronunciation 
were of a mufical.kind, refted their Verfificatioa 
chiefly upon the quantities, that is, the length or , ^ 
(bortn^s of their fyllables. Others, who; did not 
make the quantities of their fyllables be > fo dif- 
tin£Hy perceived in pronouncing them, refted the 
melody of their Verfe upon the.nund^er of fyllables . 
it contained, upon the proper difpofitipn of accents . 
and paufes in it, and frequently upon .that return 
of correfponding founds, which we call Rhyme* 
The former was the cafe with the. Greeks and Re« 
mans; the latter is the cafe with us, and ¥rith 
mxA )siodem nadons. Among the Greeks and 
Romans, every fyllable, or the far greateft num- ^ 
ber at leafl:, was known to have a fixed and deter^ 
mined quantity } and thdr manner of pronouncing 
renderediiiis^o ffioBM to tb^ 6ar, that a long fyl- 
lable 
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L E c T. lable was counted precifely equal in time to two 
xxxvui. Q^^^^ ^^^^^ Upon this principle, the number of 

fyllables contained in their hexameter vferfe was 
allowed to vary. It may extend to 17 j it can 
contain, when regular, no fewer than 1 3 : but the 
mufical time was, notwithftanding, prec^ely the 
fame in every hexameter verfe, and. was always 
equal to that of 12 long fyllables. In order to 
afcertain the regular time of every verfe, and the 
proper mixture and fucceflion of long and . fliort 
fyllables which ought to compofe it, were in* 
vented, what the Grammarians call Metrical Feet, 
Daflyles, Spondees, Iambus, &c. By thefe mea- 
fures was tried the accuracy of Compofition in 
^very line, and whether it was fo conftruded as to 
complete its proper melody. It was requifite, fcwr 
inftance, that the hexameter verfe fhould have the 
^juantity of its fyllables fo difpofed, that it could 
be fcanned or meaf ured by fix metrical feej, which 
might be either DaQyles or Spondees (as the mu- 
fical time 'of both thefe is the fame), with this re- 
ftriftion only, that the fifth foot was regularly to 
be a Daftyle,' and the laft a Spondee *. 

The 
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.. .*' Some writers imagine, that the feet in Latin Verfjj were 
;inl;endeciL to cortiefpond to bars in Mulic^ and to form mulical 
intervals or diilln^i6ns, fenfible to'th^ ear tiLthe pronunciation 
of the line. Had this been the cafe, every kind of Verfe aiuft 
have had a pecuHar order of fi^et appropriated to it. But the 
common profodits fhow, that there 2lre feveral forms of Latin 
-Verfe .which arB capable of being meafiired iodtfferentlyt hy-a 

£em» 
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The tntroduaiaiii of dadSe feet'.iol;d Shjdifli! l « t: t/ 
Verfe^ w<»ild be altogether out of pl^ce ; foir the 
gemus of our lan^age correiponds not in tiiis.re«' 
iped to the Greek or Latin. I jEay not^ that V9e 
iave no rcgai^d to quantity^ or to long and ihozt^ 
in pronouncing. Many words we have^ efpeciaiiy^ 
our wo|^ c«a|tfUng of feveral fyllables, where the 
tiuantity^ or the' long and fliort fyllables, are in^ 
variably fixed ; but gr^at numbers w^e have alib^ 
^here the qu^tity is left altogether loofe. This 
is the cafe with a great part of our wocds ccxafift*. 
i&g of two fyllables, . and with almoft all ^^m 
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feriet of feet of very dUTerent kinds. For kiftanpe, what is calle^ 
the Afclepedsan Verfe (in which the firil ode of Horace i$ 
written) may be (canned either by a Spondeus, two Choriambus*» 
and a Pyrncliius '; or by a Spondeus, a Daftylus fucceeded by 
Casfura and two Da£byWs. The cpmtnoa Pentameters and 
ibme other formi of Yexk* adbiit tht like.tarieties ; and yc;t thf 
melody of the Verfe remains always the fame, thoygh U be fcan** 
ncd by different feet. This protes, that the metricsd feet were 
not feniible in the pronvmciatioo of the line, 'but Werer in- 
tended only to regulate its ^onftru6lion ; or applied as meafures, 
to try whether the fucceffion of Ibng and fhort fyllables was fuch 
a$ fuited the melody of the Verfe : and as feet of different kind| 
could fometimesbe applied for this purpofe, hence it happened, 
(hat fome forms of Verfe were capable of being fcanned in differr 
ent ways. For meafuring the hexameter line, no other feet were 
found fo proper as Dadyles and Spondees, and therefore by thefe 
it is uniformly fcanned. But no ear is fenfible of the termination 
of each foot; in reading an hexameter Knie. From a mifappre- 
^nfion of this matter, I apprehend that confuiion has fometiniei 
arifen among Writers in treating of tlte profody bo^ of Latin 
and of Englifli Verfe. ' 

' v«L. iii^ K apaono- 
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L E p T. xriohofyllables. In general, the diBFereike made 
between fong and fhort fyllables, in bur manner of 
pronouncing them, is fo very incorifiderable, and 
fo much liberty is left us for making them eitHer 
Ipng or. fhort at pleafure, that meife' quantity is of 
very little eflfeft in Englifh Verfificatioii. The only 
perceptible difference among our fylltbles, arifes 
from fome of them being uttered with that ftronger 
pei*cuffion of voice, .which we call Acceit. This 
Accent does not ahva}'^ make the fyllable longer, 
but gives it more force of found oiily ; and it is 
upon a certain order and liicceffion of accented and 
unaccented fyllables, infinitely more than upon 
their being long or fhort, that the melody of our 
Verfe depends. If we take any of Mr. Pope's lines, 
and in reciting them alter the quantity of the 
fyllables, , as far as our quantities are fenlible, the 
Mufic of the Verfe will not be much injured : 
whereas, if we do not accent the fyllables accord- 
ing a^ the Verfe diftates, its melody will be totally 
deftroyed*. 



* See this well iUuftrated in Lord Monboddo's Treatife oith 
Origin, and Progrefs of Languagiy Vol. II. under the head of the 
Profody of Language. . He ibewa that, this ia not only the con- 
ftitution of our own Verfe^ but that by our manner of reading 
Latin Veiie, we make its Mufic nearly the fame. For we cer- 
tainly do not pronounce it according to the antient quantities, fo 
as to make the m.ufical time, of one long fyllable equal to two fhort 
ones ; but according to a fuccei&on of accented and unaccented 
fyllabks, only mixed ip. a ratio. different from, that of our owft 
Verfe. No Ronlan coiild poffibly undecftand our.pronoQciation. _ 

8 Our 
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Our 'Englirti. Heroic Verfe is of what may be ^ 
called aa Iambic ftruatire*; that is, compofed of a 
fucceffion nearly alternate of fyllables, not fhort 
and long, biit unaccented and accented. With 
regard to' the place of thefe accents, however, 
fome liberty is admitted, for the fake of variety.^ 
Very often^ though not always, the line begins 
with an unaccented fy liable; and fometimes, in 
the courfe of it, two unaccented fyllables follow 
each other; But in general, there are either five, • 
or four, accented fyllables in each line. The 
number of fyllables is ten, unlefs where an Alex- 
andrian Verfe is occafionally admitted. In Varies 
not Alexandrian, inftances occur where the line, 
appears to . have more than the limited number. 
But in fuch inftances I apprehend it will be found^ 
that fome of the liquid fyllabl.es are fo flurred 
in pronouncing, 33 to bring the Verfe, with re- 
fpeft to its effed ' upon the ear, within the ufual 
bounds. 

Another, eflential circumftance in the conftitu- 
tion of bur Verfe, is the caefural paufe, which falls 
i towards the middle of each line. Some paufe of 
this kind, dilated, by the melody, is found in the 
! Verfe of moft nations. It is found, as might be 
fliewn, in the Latin hexameter. In the French 
Heroic Verfe, it' k v&ry fenfible. That is a Verfe 
of twelve fyllables,. and in every line, juft after 
the fixth fyllable^ there falls regularly and indif- 
penlably, a caefural paufe, dividing the line into 
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I, E c t. two equfd hemiiHch& For exsuoiple^iti the firft lines 
of Umleau's epifUe to the King. 

Jeune & vaillant heros | dont la haute £i£efie 
N'eft point le fruit tardif | d'u;ie lente vieillefle. 
Qui feul fans Miniftre | a I'example 4^s Oieux 
Soutiens tout par toi-meme { & vois tQus par ies ye\ii. 

In this train all their Verfes proceed ; the one half 
of the line always anfwering to the other, and the 
fame chime returning inceflantly pn the ear with-, 
out intermiflion or change ; which is certainly a 
defeft in their V^fe, and unfits it fo very much 
for the freedpm and dignity of Heroic Poetry. 
On the other hand it is -a diflinguifiiin^ advantage 
of our Englifh Verfe, that it allows the paufe to 
bfe varied through four different fyllables in the 
line. The paufe may fall after the 4th, the 5th, 
the 6th, or the 7th fyllable ; and according as die 
pkufe is placed after one or other of thefe fyllables^ 
the melody of the Verfe is much changed, its air 
and cadence are diverfified. By this means, un- 
common richnefs and variety are added to Englift 
Verfification. 

When the paufe falls earlieft, that is, after the ^di" 
fyllable, the briflceft melody is thereby formed, and 
the moft fpirited air given to the line. In the follow^ 
ing lines of the Rape of the Lock, Mr.. Pope ha» 
with ex<]^uifite propriety fuited the conftrufiion pf 
tfie Verte to the fubje£t : 

2 Ok 
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On her white breaft | a CparkUng crofs ihe wove^ 
Which Jews m^t kifs | and infidels adore $ 
Her lively looks | a fprightly mind difclofe^ 
Quick as her ey^ |^ and as unfixed ^ thpfe. 
Favours to none | to all ihe (miles extends^ 
Oft fhe reje£ks j but never once offends. 

When thepaufe falls after the 5th fyllable, which 
divides the line into two equal portions, the melody 
is fenfibly altered. The Vferife lofes that bri& 
and fprightly air, which it had with the former 
paufe, and becomes more ixnooth, gentle, and 
flowing. 

Eternal fun(hine | of the (potlefs mind, 

Each prayer accepted j and each wilh refign*d. 

When the paufe proceeds to follow the 6^ 
fyllable, the tenor of the Mufic becotnes folenm and 
gravct The Verfe marches now with a more flow 
and meafured pace, than in either of the two for* 
filer cafes. 

The wrath of Peleus* fon | the direful fpring 
Of all the Grecian woes | O goddefs, fing ! 

BtjT the grave folemA cadence becbmes ftfll 
wore fenfihie, when the paufe falls after the 7A 
fylkble, which is the neareft place to the end ef 
the line that it can occupy. This kind x^ Verib 
occurs the feldomeft, but has a h^ppy effeft in 
ffiverfifying the melody. It produces that flow 
AlqKUfi^riau isir^ whkh is finely fuitCKi to.a/dpfe;; 
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L E c T. and for this reafon, fuch lines almoft never occur 
XXXVIII. ^Qggjj^gy^ jjm are ufed in finifliing the couplet. 

-' . 

And in the fmobth defcription \ murmur ftifl. 
Long loved adored ideas ! | all adieu. 

t 

I HAVE taken my es^amples from Verfes in 
rhyme ; becaufe in thefe, our Verfificatibn is fub- 
jeded to the ftriaeft law. As Blank Verfe is of a 
freer kind, and naturally is read with lefs cadence 
or tone, the paufes in it, and the effeO: of them, 
are not always fo fenfible to the ear. It is con- 
ftrudled, however, entirely upon the fame prin- 
ciples, with refpeft. to the jJace of the paufe. 
There are fome, who, in order to exalt the variety 
and the power of bur Heroic Verfe, have main- 
tained that it admits of mufical paufes*, not only 
after thofe four fyllables where L affigned their 
place, but after any one fyllable in the Verfe indif- 
ferently, where the* fenfe direfts it to be placed. 
This, in my opinion, is the fame thing as to 
maintain that there is no paufe at all belonging to 
the natural melody of the Verfe ; fince, according 
to this notion, the paufe is formed entirely to the 
meaning, not by the mufic. But this I appre- 
hend to be contrary both to the nature of Verfifi- 
cation, and to the experience of every good ear *. 



* In the Italian Heroic Verfe employed by Taflb in hisGic*. 
nifalemme, and Ariofto in his Orlando, the paufes are of the 
fame 'Varied nature with thofe which I have fliewn to hcloDg^ 

EngliA 
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.Thofe certainly af e tlie happieft lines ; wherein the l e g t. 

.paufe prompted by the 'melody, coincides in fome 

degree with that of the fenfe, or' at leaft does not 

tend to fpoil or interrupt the meaning. Wherever 

any oppofition between the mufic and the feafe 

cliances to take place, I obferved before, in treating 

of Pronunciation or Delivery, that the proper method 

of reading thefe lines, is to read them according as 

the fenfe didates, neglecting or flurring the caefurai 

paufe, which readers the line lefs graceful indeed, 

but, however, does not entirely deftroy its found. 

Our Blank Verfe pofleffes great advantages, 
and is indeed a noble, bold, and difencumbered 
fpecies of Verfification. The principal defed in 
rhyme, is the full clofe which it forces upon the 
ear, at the end of every couplet. Blank Verfe is 
freed from this, and allows the lines to run into 
each other with as great liberty as the Latin hex- 
ameter permits, perhaps with greater. Hence it 



Englifli Verfification, and fall after the fame four fyllables in the 
line. Marmontel, in his Poetique FrangcJife, Vol. I. p. 269^ 
t^ikes notice that this conftrudiop of Verfe is common to the 
Italians and the Engliih ; and defends the uniformity of the^ 
French caefurai paufe upon this ground, that the alternatipn o^ 
mafcuhne and feminine rhymes, furnifhes fufficient variety to 
tlie French Poetry ; whereas the change of movement, occa- 
fioned by the four different paufes in Englifh and Italian Verfe^ 
produces, according to him, too great divcrfity, On the hea4' 
of paufes in Englifh Verfification, fee the'Elements of Criticifm^ 
Chap. i8. Sea. 4. 

H 4 is 
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t z d.T. i^ prAeohxly Mt&i to fubjefite of Sffdtf M 
txxxvni. fQj.^^^ which dtoiand ift^re free and manly hum- 
berfe than rhyme. The conftrairit and fbAGt regs- 
iarity of rhyme, are unfavourable to the fiib^e, or 
to thfe highly pathetic ftrain. An Epic Poem, oi 
a Tragedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. 
It is beft adapted to compofitions of a tef^p^rat^ 
ftrain, where no particular vehemence is requirM 
in the Sentiments, nor great fublimity in the Sfyte j 
foch as Paftorals, Elegies, Epiftles, Satires, &c. 
To thefe it communicated that degree of elevadoil 
which is proper for them ; aiid without any other 
affiftance fufficiently diftinguifhes the Style feom 
jProfe. He who fliould vmte fuch Poems iii BlaSk 
Verfe, would render his work harfh and unpleaiingi 
In order to fupport a poetical Style, he l^ould be, 
obliged to aflfeft a pomp of language, unfuitable to 
the fubjeft. 

THotJGH' I join in opinion with thofe, who 
think that rhyme finds its proper place in the 
middle, but not in the higher regions of Poetry, 
I can by no means join in the inyeftives which 
fome have poured out againft it, as if it were a 
mere barbarous jingling of founds, fit only for 
(ihildren, and owing to nothing but the corruption 
of taftein the monkifh ages. Rhyme might in- 

d^d be barbarous in Latin or Greek Verfe, becaufe 

' .   . ' 

tbefe languages by the fonoroufnefs of their words, 
by their /liberty of tranfpofition and kivdrfion, by 
tlxeir fi^ced quantities and mufical pronund^tidn, 

* '' ^ could, 



tifild ckeff 6ti the melody of verfe without its sud. i, E c f. 
But it does not follow, that thei^for^ it jnuft bfe 
Wbai-oas in the Engllfh language, i^hich is def- 
dtote of thefe advantages. Evety hhguage has 
jK)virers and graces^ and mufic peculiar to itfelf ; 
find what is becoiiiiiiig ill one, trotild b^ ridiculous 
i& andthen Rhyme was barbarous in Latin ; and 
an attempt to conftruft Englifh Verfes after the 
form of hexatnetei-s, and pentameters, and Sap- 
phics, is as barbarous among us. It is not true, 
Aat rhyme ij merely a monkifh invention. Oil 
fte contrary, it has obtained undet different forms, 
ih the Verfi£catioh of moil known nations. It is 
found in the Itntient poetry of the northern nations 
of Eurojpe; it is faid to be found toiong the. 
Arabs, die Perfians, the Indians, and the Ame- 
ricans. iThis ihews that there is fomethmg in the 
tetttm of fimilar founds, which is grateful to the 
ears of moft part of mtokind. And if any one, 
after reading Mr. Pope's Rape of the Lock, or 
Eloifa to Abelard, ihall not admit our rhyme, 
vith all its varieties of paufes, to carry both ele- 
gance, and fweetnefs of found, his ear muft be 

pronounced to be of a very peculiar kind. 

« 

The prefent form of our Englifh Heroic rhyme 
in couplets^ is a modem fpecies of Verfification. 
The meafure generally ufed in the days of Queen 
I £lizabedi. King James, and King Charles I, 
I vas the fianza of eight lines, fuch as Spencer em- 
I ploys, borrowed from the Italian ; a meafure very 
r conftraine4 
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conftrained and artificial. Waller was the firft 
who brought couplets into vogue; and Dryden 
afterwards eftabiiflied the ufage. Waller- fall 
fmoothed pur Verfe ; Dryden perfected it. Mr* 
Pope^s Verfification has a peculi^ charafter. It 
is flowing and fmooth in the higheft degree ; far 
more laboured and corred than that oi any who 
went before him. He introduced one confider- 
able change into Heroic Verfe, by tptally 
throwing afide the triplets, or three lines rbym* 
ing together, in which Mr. Dryden abounded. 
Dryden's Verfification, however, has very great 
merit; and^ like all his productions, has much 
fpirit, mixed with careleflhefs. If not fo fmooth 
and contd as Pope's, it is however more varied 
and eafy. He fubjefts himfelf lefs to the ruje of 
fclofing the fenfe with the couplet j and frequently 
takes the liberty of making his couplets run into 
one another^ with fomewhat of the freedom of 
Blank Verte. 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 



PASTORAL POETRY— LYRIC POETRY. 



IN the laft LeSure, I crave an account of the Rife l e c t. 
and Progrefs of Poetry, and made fome . ob- 
fervations on the nature of Englifh Verfification. 
liiow proceed to treat of the chief kinds of Poeti- 
cal Compofition; and of the critical rules that 
relate to them. I (hall follow that order which i$ 
mod fimple and natural, beginning with the lefler 
forms of Poetry, and afcending from them to the 
Epic and Dramatic, as the moft dignified. This 
Lefture fliall be employed on Paftoral and Lyric 
Poetry. 

Though I begin with the confideration of Paf- 
toral Poetry, if is not becaufe I confider it as one 
of the earlieft forms of Poetical Compofition. On 
the contrary^ I am of opinion that it was not cul- 
ti^ted ^ a diflinfl: fpecies, or fubjeft of Writing, 
until fociety had advanced in refinement. Moft 
Authors have indeed indulged the fancy, that be* 
caufe the life which mankind at firfl led was rural^ 

therefore 



foS PASTORAL POETRY. 

XXX13I' ^^^^'^^^ ^^^^ fi^^ Poetry was Paftoral, or cm- 
ployed in the celebration of rural fcenes and objeSs. 
I make no doubt, that it would borrow many of 
its images and allufidns from thofe natural objefts, 
with which men were beft acquainted ^ b^t I am 
perfuaded that the calm and tranquil fcenes of rural 
felicity were not, by any means, the firft objeSs, 
which infpired that drain of Compofition which 
we now call Poetry. It was infpired, in the firft 
periods of every nation^ by events and objeflB 
which roufed men's paflions j or, at leaft, awakened 
their wonder and admiration. The affions of their 
Gods and Heroes, their o\^'n exploits in war, the 
fuccefles or misfortunes of their covmtrymen and 
friends, furnifhed the firil Themes to the Bards of 
^very country. What was of a Paitoral kind in 
Cheir Oompofidons, w^ incident^ only. They did 
not think of chufing for their Theme, the traii« 
quilHty and the pleafures of the couiKtry, as long 
9& thefe were daily and familiar obje^ to them^ 
)t was.iiot till men had begun to beaffembled bt 
great cities, after the diftin£tions of rank and fta**. 
tion were formed, and the buftle of Courts and 
large Societies was known, that Paftoral Poetry 
aflumed its prefent form* Men f hen began tOi 
look back upon the more ^mple and innoceat liF«^ 
which their forefathers led, or which, at ieaft,;they 
fancied them to have led ; they looked 'back upan 
it with .ple^fure } and in thofe nsral feezes, zxsi, 
paftoral occupations, imagining a degree of felU 
.^ity to take place, Cu^iicnr Ho !«^t tbey nam: 

eiyoyed^ 
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mpji^f c^ijceived the ide^ of celebrating it in i* * S. J" 
Poetry. It wju5 in the cp^rt of King Ptolemy, 
that Theocritus wrote the firft Paftorals with which 
we are acquainted ; and in the court of Auguftus, 
he w^ittiit^ed by Virgil. 

But whatever may have been the origia of 
Paftor^ Poetry^ it is, ujadou^tqdly, a natural, and 
very agreeable form of Poqtical Conipofitipn, It 
recab t^ our imagination, thofe gay fcenes, aad 
•pleafii^g vhvus of nature^ which commonly are th^ 
delight of our childhood and youth ; and to which, 
in pH)re advai^x^ed years, the greatdl part oif va^ 
xecvff with pleafure. It exhibits to us a life, with 
«])ich we are accuflomed to afTociate the * ideas of 
peace, of leifure:, and of innocence; and tbere- 
fcr^j w? rp^idily fet open our heart to fuch repre- 
ientataons as promife to banifli from our thoughts 
the car^ of the world, and to tranfport us into 
calm Elyiian regions. At the fame time, no 
fu|)j$ft feems to be more favourable to Poetry, 
Ai^idft rural objeds, nature preients, on ail 
hsuHis, the fineft field for defcription ; and nothii\g 
appear^ to ^ow more^ of it$ own accord, intQ 
P^atical Numbers, than rivers and mountams, 
^iesidows dhd hills, flocks and trees, and fhepherd^ 
vdd pf care. Hence, this fpecies of Poetry has, 
tt all times, allured many Readers, and excited 
TO«y Writers. But, notwithftanding the advan. 
lages it poflfeffes, it will appear, from what I have 
Either to obferve upon itj that there is hardly any 

ipeciea 
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L E c r. fpedes of Poetry which is more diflolcult to be cair* 
ried to perfeftion, or in which fewer Writers have 
excelled. 

Pastoral life may be confidered, in three dif- 
ferent views; either fuch as it now aftually is; 
when the ftate of fhepherds is reduced to be a 
mean, fervile, and laborious ftate ; when their 
employments are become difagreeable, and their 
ideals grofs and low : or fuch as we niay fuppofe it 
cnce to have been, in the more early and fimple 
age^, when it was a life of eafe and abundance; 
when -the wealth of men confifted chiefly in flocks 
and herds, and the fliepherd, though unrefined in 
his manners, was refpcftable in his ftate : or, 
laftly, fuch as it never was, and never can in reality 
be, when, to the eafe, innocence, and fimpMcity 
of the early ages, -we attempt td add the polifhed 
tafte, and cultivated manners, of modern times. 
Of thefe three ftates, the firft is too grofs and 
mean, the laft too • refined and unnatural, to be 
made the^ ground-work of Paftoral Poetry, Either 
of thefe extremes is a rock upon which the Poet 
will fpHt, if- he approach too near it* We flialt 
be difgufted if he give iis too much of the fervile 
employments and low ideas of aftual peafants, as 
Theocritus is cenfured for having fometimes done ; 
and if, like fome of the Trench and Italian Writers 
of Paftorals, he makes his Shepherds difcourfe as 
if they- were courtiers and fcholars, he then retains 
the name only, but wants the fpirit of Paftoral 
Poetry, . 

Hb 
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He muft, therefore* keep iii the middle ftation:L*E c t, 
between thefc. He muft form to' himfdf the idea 
\i a rural ftate^ fuch as in certain periods of So- 
iety may have aftually taken place, where there' 
jiras eafe, equality, and innocence; where Shep- 

Eierds were gay and agreeable, without being 
earned or refined j and plain and artlefs, without 
ang grofs and wretched. The great charm of 
:oral Poetry arifes. from the view which it ex- 
libitsof the . tranquillity and happinefs of a* rural" 
[life. This pteafing illufion, therefore, the Poet 
tmuft carefully maintain. He muft difplay to us^ 
jail that is agreeable in that ftate, but hide what-' 
ftverisiiifplealing *.. Let him paint its fimplicity 

/ and 



* In the following beautiful lines of the firft Eclogue, Virgil 
bas, in the true fpirit of a Paftoral Poet, brought together as 
agreeable an aflemblage of images of rural pleafure as , can any 
Tirhcrebc found: 

Fortunate fenex ! liiq inter flumina nota, * 

Et fontes facros frigus captabis opacum. 

Hinc tibi, quae femper vicino ab limite fepes, ^ - 

Hyblaeis apibus> florem depafta falidi, 

Saepe kvi fomnum fuadebit inire fufurro, \ 

Hinc alta fub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; ' 

Nee tamen interea, raucas^ tua cura, palumbes, 

Nee gemere aeria cefTabit turtur ab ulmo. 

Happy old man \ here mid th' accuftom'd flreamf 
And facred fprings you'll fhun the fcorching beams; 

• While, from yon willow fence, thy pafture's bounds 
• ThciXees that fuck their flowery ftores around, 

ShaU 
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hiXxiZ' ^^ umocence to the fiiU ; bitt carer Its nidBtcfi 
and mifery. Diftreifies, indeed^ and anxieties, hn 
ma^ attribute to it ; for it would be .perfedly un^ 
natural to fuppofe any condition of human life to 
be wtthout theiji ; but they muft be of fuch a aa^ 
ture, as not to (hock the fancy with any thing 
peculiarly difgufting in the Paftoral Ufe. The 
Shepherd may well be afflidled for the difpkafure 
of his. miflrefe, or for the lofs of a favourite hmb^ 
It is a fufiicient recommendation of any fhte, ta 
have only fuch evils as thefe to depkure. In fhort^ 
it is the Paflbral life Ibmewhat embeUifhed andj 
beautified, at load feen on its faireH fide only, thai 
the Poet ought to prefent to ois. But let him take 
care, that, in embellifliing na^^ure, he do pot alto- 
gether difguife her ; or pretend to join with rural 
fimplicity and happinefs, fuch improvements as are 
unnatural and foreign to it. If it be not exaflly, 
i;eal life which he prefents to us, it rauft, however,. 
be fomewhat that refembles it. This, in my opi- 
nion, is the general idea of Pafloral Poetry. But, 
in order to examine it more particularly, let us 
confider, firft, th^ fcenery j next, the chafaSers; 



Shall fweetly mingk with the wbiiperlng boughs^ 
Their lulling muarmurs, apd invite repole. 
While from deep rocks the pruner't fong is heard ; 
Nor the foft cooing dpve» ibj &Y'rite btnl^ 
Meaowbile (hall ceafe to breathe her mekiog.ftrainf 
Nor turtles fromth' aerial elms to plain. WartoX' 

and 
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^Stnd laftly, the^ fubjefts and adions which this foit l e e f • 
of Compofition fliould exhibit 

. As ta the Scene, it is clear, that it muft always 

^ be laid in the counti*y, and much^ of the Poet's 

I --■ 

merit depends on defcribing it beautifully, Yirgil 

is, in this refpedt, excelled by Theocritus, whofe 

defcriptions of natural beauties are richer, and more 

1 pidurefque than thofe of the other *. In every 

Paftoral,^ 



> 



* What rural fcenery, for inilancey can be painted ih more 
lively colours tlian* the following defciiptioii exhibits ? 



sy Tt BaQiiMg 



'A^e*^ cr;^/)ioto ^a/xEt^vf j-iv iKXsi^iVfXH 
"Ey T£ ygoTjutaVotci yvyocQorsi 6iv»^iouri. • 

TloWou o o^iJ-fjuv ifTHgOs xofrTOfr xgaro? Soyeoyro* 
*'AiyF.t^* vmXiat rt' to ^* lyyiOiv U^ov o5a;^ 
Nvju.^a&y eI i^vr^to xc&TEi^o/AEvov xsXx^vo^^ey. 

TETTiyEj XfltXayEuvts? £;^oy -w^yon » o okoXvyuv 
TuXeldsy I* ^rvx^yecTdi^ fidruv r^v^ijiUv »Kd<f9Mg» 
"Au^v xo^tf^ot xMt «x<%ydilE$ fi^iw Tfyywy* 

riaxr' uaritif ^ifiog juio&X« viow? ; J^Je ^^ mcu^vtq* 
*'Oxyat /Afy va>p Tro^tri i9»p» xXivpa^ari ^f paX» 

Aa4^tXEa'$ »/xjtay IxvXivSird* TOi S' exep^wto 

"OpTaxE? jSpa /SJXwa* xaTOt^pifloyiT? gpflw5«* 

Theocrix. Idyll, vii, 13a, 



-on foft beds recline 



Of lentiflc, and young branches of the vine ! 
Poplars and elms above, their foliage fpread, 
Lent a cool (hade, and wav'd the breezy head ; 
VOL. XII. I . Eelow^ 
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L E c T. Paftoral, a fcene, or rural profpeft, fhould be dit 
tinftly drawn, and fet before us. It is not enough, 
that we, have thofe unmeaning groupes of violets 
and rofes, of birdsj and brooks, and breezes, 
which our common Paftoral-mongers throw toge« 
^ther, and which are-perpetually recurring upon us 
without variation! A good Poet ought to give us 
fuch a landfcape, as a painter could copy after, 
His objefl- muft be particularifed : the ftream, 
the rdck, or the tree, muft, each of them, ftand 
ibrth^ fo as to make a figure in the imagination, 
and to give us a pleafirig conception of the place 
where we are. A fingle objed^. happily intro-, 
duced, will fometimes diftinguifh and charafterife 
a whole fcene; fuch as the antique ruftic Se- 
pulchre, a ^ery beautiful objefl: in a landfcape; 



Below, a ftreamy.froHi the nymphs facred cave. 
In free meanders led its murm'ring wave : 
In the warm fun-beams> verdant (hades among. 
Shrill grafshoppcrs renewed th^ir plaintive fong ; 
At diilance.far, conceal' d in ihades* alone^ 
Sweet Philomela pour'd her tuneful moan :. 
The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love. 
And fweetly peniive, coo'd the turtle dove : 
While honey bees, for ever on the wing, 
Humm'd round the flowers, or fipt the filver fpring* 
.The rich, ripe feafon, gratified the fenfe 
With fummer's fweets, and autumn's redolence. 
Apples and pears lay ftrew*d in he^ps aropnd. 
And the plum's loaded branches kifi'd the ground. 

Fawkes. 

which 
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^Kich Virgil has fet before U^, and which lie li^s *Vcx^ikJ 
:en from Theocritus I 

Hint ad€0 media eft nobis Via J jamqiie fepuldhrum 

Incipit appal^ere Bianbris ; hic ubi denfas 

Agricote ftringunt ftondes — ^-^ EcL. tX^ * 

bt otlly in profeffed defcriptions of the fcenery^ 
It in the frequent aliufibns to natural objeds^ 
hich occur,; ofxourfe, in Paftorals, the Podt 
tauft, above all things^ ttudyr variety* He muft 
iverfify his face of nature, by pi^efenting to UB 
!W images j or otherwife,. he will foon become 
bfipid with thofe known topics of defcription, 
Which were original, it ii true, in the firft Poets^ 
who copied them from nature, but which. are 
now worn threadbare by inceifant imitation^ It is 
To incumbent on him, to fuit the fcenery to the 
hbjed: of the Paft:oral > and, according as it is of 
gay or a melancholy kind, to exhibit nature un* 
ler fuch forms as may correfpond with the emotion^ 
r fentiments which he defcribes. Thus Virgil, itt 
bis fecond Eclogue^ which contains the Iiamenta-* 
tion of a defpairing Lover, gives, with propriety^ 
ft gloomy appearance to tl^e fcene 2 



1*1^1 



-To our ttiid joui'ney are We come, 
I fee the top of old Bianor*8 tomb ; 
Heine Maeri«, where the f wains thick btanches pliine^ 
Lnd ftrew their leayesi our voices let us tuxie. 

Waktoh. 
I t Tantmn 
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L- E G*T. Tantum inter denfas. umbrofa cacumina. fag:08, 
AfEdue veniebat ; ibi haec incondita folus 
Montibus & fylvis ftudio jaflabat inani *, 

With regard to the charafters, or perfons, 
which are proper to be introduced . into Paftorals, 
it is not enough that they be perfons refiding ia 
the country. The adventures, or the difcourfes 
of courtiers or citizens, in the country, are not 
what we look for in fuch Writings ; we expeft tc 
be entaiained by Shepherds, or perfons wholly en- 
gaged in rural occupations ; whofe innocence an( 
freedom from the cares of the world may, in oul 
imagiiiation, form an agreeable contraft with the 
manners and charaders of thofe who are engaged 
in the biiftle of life. 

OrNE of the principal difficulties which here 
pccurs has^ been already hinted ; that of keeping 
the exa<3: medium between too much rufticity on 
the one hand, and . too m,uch refinement on the 
ether. The Shepherd, affuredly, muft be plain 
and unafFeQied in his manner of thinking, pa 
all Tubjefts. An amiable fimplicity muft be the 
gmund-work of his charafter. At the fame time, 
there is no neceffity for his being dull and infipid. 



 Mid ftiapes of tliickeft beech he pin'd alone. 
To the wild wood$ and mountains made his moan ; 



Still day by day, m ineohereut ftrajns, 
'Twas all he could, defpairing toJd his paii^j. 



Wartok, 

He 
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He may have good fenfe and refleftion : he may l e c t. 

have fprightlinefs and vivacity ; he may have very 

tender and delicate feelings ; fince thefe are, more 

i or lefe, the portion of men in all ranks of life ; 

pand fince, undoubtedly, there was much genius in 

the world, before there were learning, or arts, to 

refine it. But then he muft not fubtilife ; he muft 

\ not deal in general refleOions, and abftrafl: reafon* 

ing ; and ftill lefs in the points and conceits of an 

affeded gallantry, which furely belong not to his 

charafter and fituarion. Some of thefe conceits 

are the chief blemiflies of the Italian Paftdrak, 

which are otherwife beautiful. When Aminta, in 

Taffo, ijs difentangling his Miftrefs's hair from the 

tree to which a favage had bound it, he is repre- 

fented as faying : " Cruel tree ! how couldft thou 

*^ injure that lovely hair which did thee fo much 

" honour ? thy rugged trunk was not worthy of 

" fuch lovely knorf:s. What advantage have the 

' " * feryants of love, if thofe precious chains are 

*' common to them, and to the trees * ?** Such 

^ ftrained fentiments as thefe, ill befit the woods, 

^ Rural perfonages are fuppofed to fpeak the lan- 

^ guage of plain fenfe, and natural feelings. When 

• Gia di nodi fi bei non era degno 

pofi rovido tronco ; or che vantaggio 
' Ilanno i fervi d' amor, fe lor commune 

E'con le piante ill pretiofo laccio ? 

Pianta crudel ! potefti quel bel crine 

Offender, tu, ch'a te feo tanto onore ? 

Atto IIL ScI. 

I 3 they 
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f. E c r. dkey cfefcribe, or relate, they do it with fimpKcity, 
and naturally allude to rural circumftances ; as lA 
thofe beautiful lines of one of Virgil's Eclogues : 

Sepibus in noftris parvam te rofcid^ mala 
(Dux ego vefter eram) vidi cum matre legentem^ 
Aker al> undecimo tu^i me jam ceperat annus, 
Jain fragilea poteram a terra contingere ramos. ~ 
Ut vidi, ut perU, ut me malus abftuHt error *. 

In another paffage, he m«ike3 a (hepherdef$ throw 
an apple at her lover : 

Turn fugit ad falicesj^ et fe cupit ante videri f . 

This fe naivej as the French exprefs it, and per^ 
feOly fuited to Paftoral manners, Mr, Pope 
wanted to imitate this paffage, and, as he thoughtj 
to improve upon it. He does it thus ; 

The fprighjiy Sylvia trips along the green. 
She runs^ but hopes fte does not ruu.unfeen ; 
While a kind g;Iance at her purfuer flies. 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes I 



^A.  " I  ' . ' ■' ' .  -  .  T rj Ti * 



•^ Onqe with your mother tQ our fields you came 
For dewy apples ; thence I date my ^ame ; 
The choiceft fruit I pointed to your view. 
Though young, my raptured foul was fix'd on you 5 
The boughs J juft could reach with little arms ; 
But then, even then, couM feel thy powerful charms. 
O, bow I gaz^d, in pleating tranfport toft ! 
How glow'd fpy heart in fweet delufion loft t Wa rtok; 

•f- My Phyllis me with pehed apples plies j 
Then,, tripping to the wood, the wanton hies. 
And wiflies to b? feea before (be fiies;^ I)&n>Kif» 



m^tm^ff 
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This fells f;3Lr'tt\0Yt of Virgil> the n;atural' an^ l e c t. 
pleafing limpUcity of the defcription is deftroyed, ^ ^^^' 
by the quaint arid afFeQted turn in the laft line : 
" How much at variance are her feet and eyes/* 

Supposing the Poet to have formed corre<5^ 
ideas concerning his Paftoral charaSers and per- 
fonages ; the next enquiry is. About what is he to 
employ them ? and what are to be the fubjects of 
his Eclogues ? For it is not enough, that he gives 
us Shepherds difcourfing together. Ev^ry g9od 
Poem, of every kind, ought to have a fubjefl 
which fhould, in fome way, intereft us. Now, 
here, I apprehend, lies the chief difficulty of Paf* 
toral Writing. The aftive fcenes of country life 
either are, or to moft defcribers appear to be, too 
barren of incidents. The ftate of a fhepherd, or 
aperfon occupied in rural employments only, is 
expofed to few of thofe accidents and revolutions 
which render his fituation interefting, or produce 
curiofity or furprife. The tenor of .his life is uni, 
form. His ambition is conceived to be without 
policy, and his love without intrigue. Hence it 
is, that, of all Poems, the moft meagre commonly 
in the fubjeft, and the leaft diverfified in the ftrain, 
is the PaftoraL From the firft lines, we can, ge- 
nerally, guefs at all that is to follow. It is either 
a Shepherd who 'fits down folitary by a brook, to 
lament the abfence or cruelty of his miftrefs, and 
to tell us how the trees wither, and the flowers. 
4roop, now that fhe is gone j or we have two 

I 4 Shepherds^ 
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^hepherds who challenge one another to ling, 
hearfing alternate verf^s, which have little either of 
meaning or fubjeft, till the Judge rewards one 
wijth a fludded crook,^ and another with a beechen 
bowl.- To. the frec(uent repetition of common- 
place topics, of this fort, which have been thrum* 
med,over by all Eclogue Writers fince th,e days of 
Theocritus and Virgil, is owing much of that in« 
fipidity which prevails in Paftoral Compofitions^ 

I MUCH queftion, however, whether this in* 
fipidity be not owing to the fault of the Poets, and 
to their barren and flavifli imitation of the antient 
paftoral topics, rather than to the confined nature 
of the fubjeft. For why may not'Paftoral Poetry 
take a wider range? Human nature, and human 
paflions are much the fame in every rank of life ; 
and wherever thefe paflions operate on obj^dls that 
are within the rural fphere, there may be a proper 
fubjeft for Paftoral. One would indeed choofe to 
remove from this fort of Compofition the opera- 
tions of violent and direful paflions, and to prefent 
fuch only as are confiftent with innocence, fimpli- | 
city, and virtue. But under this limitation, there 
will ftill be abundant fcope for a <:areful obferver 
of nature to exert his genius. The various ad- 
ventures which give occafion to thofe engaged in 
country life to difplay their difpofition and temper ; 
the fcenes of domeflic felicity or difquiet ; the at- 
tachment of friends and of brothers ; the rivalfhip 
^d /competitions of Ipvers ; the unexpefted fuc- 

ceffes 
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ceffes or misfortunes of families, might give occafion r. p. q t. 
to many a pleafing and tender incident ; ^ and w^re 
more of the narrative and fentimental intermixed 
with the defcriptive in this kind of Poetry, it would 
"become much more interefting than it now generally 
is, to the bulk of readers *. 

The two great fathers of Paftoral Poetry are, 

Theocritus and Virgil, Theocritus was a Sicilian ; 

and as he has' laid the fcene of his Eclogues in his 

own country, Sicily became ever afterwards a fort 

of confecrated ground for Paftoral Poatry, His 

Idyllia, as he has entitled them, are not all of equal " 

merit ; nor indeed are they all Paftorals ; but Ibme 

of them, poems of a quite different nature. In 

fuch, however, as are properly Paftorals, there 

are many and great beauties. He is diftinguilhed 

for the fimplicity of his fentiments ; for the great 

fweetnefs and harmony of his numbers, and for the 

richnefs of his fcenery and defcription. He is the 

original, of which Virgil is the imitaton For 

moft of Virgil's higheft beauties in his Eclogues 

are copied from Theocritus ; in many places he 

has done nothing more than tranflate him. He 

muft be allowed, however, to have imitated him 

with great judgment, and in fome refpefts to have 

* The above obfervations on the barrennefs of the common 
Ecloguea were written before any tranflation from the German 
had made unacquainted in this country with Gefner's Idylls, in 
which the ideas that had occurred to me for the improvement 
of Paftoral Poetry, are fully realized. 

13 improved 
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X E c T. improved upon him. For Theocritus, it cannot be 

XXXIX • 

denied, defcends fometimes into ideas that are grofs 
and mean, and makes his Ihepherds abufive and im- 
modeft; whereas Virgil is free from offenfiverufticity, 
and at the fame time preferves the character of pat 
toral fimplicity. The fame diftindion obtains 
between 1 heocritus and Virgil, as between many 
other of the Greek and Roman writers. The Greek 
led the way, followed nature more clofely, and 
fhewed more original genius. The Roman dif- 
covered more of the polifli and corrednefs of art. 
We have a few remains of other two Greek Poets 
in the Paftoral Style, Mofchus and Bion, which 
have very confiderable merit ; and if they want the 
fimplicity of Theocritus, excel him in tendernefe 
and delicacy. 



The modem Writers of Paftorals have, generally, 
contented themfelves with copying, or imitating, 
the defcriptions and fentiments of the antient Poets. 
Sannazarius, indeed, a famous Latin Poet, in the 
age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation. He 
compofed Pifcatory Eclogues ; changing the fcene 
from Woods to the Sea, and from the life of 
Shepherds to that of Fifhermen. But the inno^ 
vation was fo unhappy, that he has gained no 
followers. For the life of Fifhermen is, obvioufly, 
much more hard and toilfome than that of Shep- 
herds, . and prefents to the fancy much lefs agreeable 
images. Flocks, and trees, and Flowers, are 
objects of greater Wuty, and more generally 

refiihed 
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yelifhed by men, than fiflies and marine pro- l e c t. 
duftions. Of all the moderns, M. Qefner, a Poet 
of Switzerland, has been the moft iiiccefsful in his 
Paftoral Compofitions, He has introduced into his 
Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas. His 
rural fcenery is often ftriking, and his descriptions 
are lively. He prefents paftoral life to us, with 
all the ^mbellilhments of which it is fufceptible; 
but without any excefs of refinepient. What 
forms the chief merit of this Poet, is, that he 
writes to the heart ; and has enriched the fubjefl: 
of his Idylls with incidents which give rife to much 
tender fentiment. Scenes of domeftic felicity 
are beautifully painted. The mutual affeOiion of 
hufbands and wives, of parents and children, of 
brothers. and fifters, as well as of lovers, are dif- 
played in a pleafing and touching manner. From 
not underftanding the^ language in which M. Gef- 
ner writes, I can be no judge of the Poetry of his 
Style: but, in the fubjed and conduft of his 
Paftorals, he appears to me to have outdone all the 
Modern^* 

Neithi^r Mr. Pope's, nor Mr. Philips's Paf- 
torals do any great honour to the EpgHfli Poetry. 
Mr. Pope's were compofed in his youth ; which 
may be an apology for other faults, but cannot 
well excufe the barrennefs that appears in them. 
They are written in remarkably fmooth and flow- 
ing numbers: and this is their chief merit 5 for 
there is fcarcely any thought m them which can 

Z bo 
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t.Tcr. be called his own ; fcarcely any defcripdon, or any 
image of nature, which has the marks of being 
original or copied from nature herfelf ; but a re- 
petition of tbe common images that are to be 
found in Virgil, and in all Poets who write of 
jrural themes^ Philips attempted to be more 
fimple and natural than Pope ; but he wanted 
genius to fupport his attempt, or to write agree- 
ably* . He, too, runs on the common and beaten 
topics; and endeavouring to be fimple, he be- 
comes flat and infipid. There was no fmall com- 
petition betweeri thefe two Authors, at the time 
when their Paftorals were publifhed. In fome 
Papers of the Guardian y great partiality was 
fhewn to Philips, and high praife beftowed upon 
him. Mr. Pope, refenting this preference, under 
a feigned name, procured a paper to be inferted 
fn the Guardian^ . wherein he feemingly carries on 
the plan of e^^tolling Philips ; but in reality feti- 
rifes him moft feverely with ironical praifes ; and, 
In an artful covered maaner, gives the .palm to 
himfelf *• About the fame time, Mr. Gay pub- 
lifhed his Shepherd's Week, in Six Paftorals, 
which are defigned to ridicule that fort of fimpli- 
city which Philips and his partizans extolled, and 
are, indeed, an ingenious burlefque of Paftoral 
Writing, when it rifes no higher than the manners 
of modern clowns . and ruftics. Mr. Shenftane*5 
Paftoral Ballad, in four parts, may juftly be rec- 

 See Qviardianj No. 40.. 
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boned, I tliink, one of the moft elegant Poems of t e c r. 
this kind, which we have in Englifii. . . . 

I HAVE not yet mentioned one form in which 
Paftoral Writing has appeared in latter ages, that 
is, when extended into a Play, or regular Drama^ 
"where plot, charaders, and paffions, are joined 
with the. iimplicity and innocence of rural mari- 
ners. This is the chief improvement which the 
Modems have made on this fpecies of Compofi- - 
tion ; and of this nature, we have two Italian 
pieces, which are much celebrated, Guarini's Paf- 
tor Fido, and Taflb's Aminta. Both of thefe 
polfefs great beauties, and are entitled to the re- 
putation they have gsdned. To the latter, the 
preference feems due, as being lefs intricate in the 
plot and conduflt, and lefs drained and afFefted in 
the fentiments ; and though not whoUy free from 
Italian refinement (of which I already gave one 
inftance, the worft, indeed, that occurs in all the 
Poem,) it is, on the whole, a performance of 
high merit. The ftrain of the Poetry is gentle 
and pleafing ; and. the Italian language contributes 
to add much of that foftnefs, which is peculiarly 
fuited to Paftoral * . 

I MUST 



* It may he proper to take notice here, fhat the charge 

againft Taffo for his points and conceits, has fometimes been 

carried too far- Mr. Addifon, for inftance, in a Paper of the 

. Guardian, cenfuring his Aminta, gives this T^xample, " That 

** Sylvia enters adorned with a garland of flowers, and after 



« 



viewing 
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L E c T. 1 MUST not oiiiit the mention of another Pat 
toral Drama, which will bear being brought into 

comparifoa 

•- --■ — —^-..—.^^. ^ — , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

** viewing herfelf jn a fountain, breaks out in a fpeech to the 
** flowers on her head, and tells them, that (he did not wear theia 
** to adorn herfelf, but to make them afhamed." " Whoever can 
♦< bear this," he adds, " may be aflured, that he has no tafte fot 
« Paftoral.*' Guard. No. 38* But Taflb'i Sylvia, in truth* 
tnakes no fuch ridiculous figure, and we are obliged to fufpe^ 
that Mr. Addifon had not read the Aminta. Daphne, a com* 
panion of Sylvia, appears in converfation with Thyrfis, the con* 
iident of Aminta, Sylvia's lover, and in order to fhew hun, that 
Sylvia was not fo fimple, or infenfible to her own charms, as ihe 
affected to be, gives him this inftance ; that (he had caught her 
one day adjufting her drefs'by a fountain, and applying now one 
flower, and now another to her neck; and after comparing theiat 
colours with her own^ (he broke into a fmile^ as if (he had feenaed 
to fay, I will wear you, not for my ornanients, but to ftiew ho\V 
much you yield to me ; and when caught thus admiring herfelf^ 
ftie threw away her flowers, and blufiied for fhame.*— •— ^This de* 
fcription of the vanity of a rural coquette^ is no more than what 
is natural) and very different from what the author of the Guar<> 
dian reprefents it. 

This cenfure on Taflb was not originally Mr. Addifoii's> 
Bouhours, in his Maniere de blenpenfer dam les ouvrages d*efprtti 
appears to have been the firfl: who gave this mifreprefeutation 
of Sylvia's Speech, and founded a criticifm on it4 FooteneUe^ 
in his Difcourfe on Paftoral Poetry, followed him in this criti- 
cifm, Mr. Addifon, or whoever was the Author of that Paper 
in the Guardian, copied from them both. Mr. Warton, in the 
Prefatory Difcourfe to his tranilation of Virgil's Eclogues^ 
repeats the obfervation. Sylvia's Speech to the Flowers^ 
with which fhe was adorned, is always quoted as the flagrant 
inftance of the falfe tafl:e of the Italian Poets. Whereas, Tafia 
gives us no fuch Speech of Sylvia's, but only informs us of 
what her companion fuppofed her to be thinking, or faying t<J 

herfelf 
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comparifon with any compofirion of this kind, l e c t. 
b any language ; that is, Allan Rainfay's Gentle , ^^^^^-^ 

-" - - — 

herfelf, when fhe was privately admiring her own beauty. After 
charging fo many eminent Critics, for having fallen into this 
ftrange inaccuracy^ from copying one another, without looking 
into the Author whom they cenfure, it is neceffary for me to 
infert the paffage which has occafioned this remark. Daphne 
^eaks thus to Thyrfis : ^ 

Hora per dirti il ver, pon ml irefolvo 
Si Silvia e femplicetta, come pare 
A le parole, a gli atti. Hier vidi un fegna 
Che me ne mette in dubbip. 16 ja trovai 
La preffb la cittade in quei gran pratiy 
Ove fra ftagni grace un ifoletta, 
Sovra 6ffa uii lago limpido e tranqiiillo, 
Tutta pendente in atto, che parea 
Vegheggisar fe medefma, e'nfieme inlieme 
Chider configlio a Pacque, in qpal mahieta 
Difpor dovefle in fu la fronte i crini, 
"E fovra i crini il velo, e fovral velo 
I fior, che tenea in grcmbo 5 e fpeflb (pelTo 
Hor prendeva lin liguflro, hor una rofa, 
E I'accoftava al bel candido collo, 
A le guancie vermiglie, e de colon 

Fea paragone ; e poi, ficome lieta 

I>e la vittoria lampeggiava un rifo 

Che jparea che dicefle ; io pur vi vinco ; ^ 

Ni porto voi per omamento mio. 

Ma porto voi fol per vergogna voftra. 

Perche 15 veggia quanto mi cedete. 

Ma mentre ella s'omava, e vagheggiava 

llivolfi gli odchi a cafo, e fi fu accorta 

Ch*io di la m'era accorta, e vergognando, 

Rizzofi tofto, e; i fior lafcio cadefe : 

In taato i6j)iu rideadel fuo roflbrei ^ 

tAU pin s'arroiUa del rifo mio. • 

• * , Aminta. Atto II. Sc. iu 

Shepherd, 
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L E c T Shepherd. It Fs a great 4ifadvantage to this 
beautiful Poem,^ that it is written in the old 
ruftic dialed of Scotland, which, in a Ihort time, 
will probably be entirely obfolete^ and not in* 
telligible ; and it is a further difadvantage that it 
IS lb entirely formed on the rural manners of 
Scotland, that none but a native ^of that country 
can thoroughly underftand, or ?^lifh it* But 
though fubjed to thefe local difadvantages, which 
confine its reputation within narrow" li^^jfes, it is 
full of fo. much natural defcription, andt^ender 
fentimetits, as would do honour to any Poet.^The 
charafters are well drawn, the incidents afreflmg j 
the fcenery and manners lively and juft. It affords 
a flrong proof, both of the power which nature 
tod fimplicity pofTefs, to reach the heart in every 
fort of ^Writing; and of the variety of pleafing 
charafters and fubjeds, with which Pafloral Poetry 
when properly managed, is capable of being en- 
livened. 

I PROCEED next to treat of Lyric Poetry, or 
the Ode ; a fpecies of Ppetical Compofition which 
pofTeffes much dignity, and in which many Writers 
have diftinguifhed themfelves, in every age. Its 
peculiar charader is, that it is intended to be fung, 
or accompanied with mufic. Its defgnation im» 
plies this. Ode is, in Greek, the flmft- with 
Song or Hymn ; and Lyric Poetry imports, that 
the Verfes are accompanied with a lyre, or mufical 
inftrument. This difUndion was not, at firfti 
peculiar to any one fpecies of Poetry. For, as I 

obferve4 - 
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ibbferved In the laft L^ure, Mufic and Toetry t e c t. 
were coeval,^ and' were, originally, always joihed 
together. But after their reparation took place, 
after BatdS had begun to make Verfe Conipofi-* 
tions, \^hic& were to be recited or read, not/to be 
fiing, fuch Poems as were defigned to beffill join^ 
with Mufic or ' Song, were, by way of diftinftion, 
jealled Ode®. : . 

r 
* 

! In the Ode, therefore. Poetry retains its firft 
awl moft antient form; tliat form, under which 
I the original Bards poured forth their enthiifiaftic 
I ftndns, praifed their Gods and their Heroes, cele* 
I brated their viSories, and lamented their misfbr- 
I tunes. It is from this circumflance, of the Ode s 
being fuppofed to retain its original union with 
! Mufic, that we are to deduce the proper idea, and 
I the peculiar qualities of this kind of Poetry. It ii 
jiot diftingiiiflied from other kinds, by the fubjeft$ 
on which it is employed ; for thefe may be ex- 
tremely vsuious. I know no diftindion of fubjeO: 
that belongs to Jt, except that other Poems are 
often employed in the recital of aftions, whereas 
fentiments, of one kind or other, form, almofl: 
always, the fubje£k of the Ode. But it. is chiefly 
the fpirit, the manner of its execution, that marks 
and charafterifes it. Mufic and Song naturally 
add to the warmth of Poetry. They tend to tranf- 
jjort, in a higher degree, both the perfon who 
fings and the perfons who hear. They juftify, 
therefore, a bolder and more pafBonate ftrain, than 
rou uu J^ can 
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L E c T. can be fupported in fimple recitation. On jthitf fa 
formed the peculiar charafter of the Qde^ Hente, 
the enthufiafm that belongs to it, and the liberties 
it is allowed to take, beyond any other fpecies of 
Poetry. Hence, that neglefl: of regularity^ thofe 
digreffions, and that diforder which it is fuppofed 
to admit} and which, indeed, moft Lyric Poets 
have not failed fufEciently to exemplify in their 
praftice. 
*, 

The effefts of Mulic upon the mind are chiefly 
two ; to raife it above its ordinary ftate, and fill it 
with high enthufiaftic emotions ; or to foothe, and 
melt it into the gentle pleafurable feelings. Hence, 
the Ode may either afpire to the former charafter 
of the fublime and noble, or it may defcend to the 
latter, of the pleafant and the gay ; and between 
thefe there is, alfo, a middle region, of the mild 
and temperate emotions, which the Ode may often 
occupy to advantage. 

Ali- Odes may be comprifed under four deno- 
minations. Firft, Sacred Odes ; Hymns addrefled 
to God, or conipofed pn religious fubjefts. Of 
this nature are the Pfalms of David, which ex^ 
hibit to us this fpecies of Lyric Poetry in il 
higheft degree of perfeftion. Secondly, Herou 
Odes, which'are employed in the praife of hen 
and in the celebration of martial exploits and gr( 
aftions. Of this kind are all Pindar's Odes, aiw 
hme few of Horace's. Thefe two kinda^ ought 

hav( 
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have fublimity and devsltion, for their reigfeing l e c t. 
charade^. Thirdly, Moral and Philofophical Odes, 
where the fentiments are chiefly infph^ed by virtue, 
fiiendfbip, and hui^ianity. Of this kind, are many 
of Horace's Odes, and feveral of our beft modem 
Lyric Produftions ; and here the Ode poffefles that 
middle region, which, as I obferved, it fometimes 
occupies. Fourthly, Feftive and Amorous Odes, 
calculated merely forpleafure and aroufement. Of 
diis nature, are all Anacreon's ; fome of Hovace's ; 
and a great number of fongs and modem produc- 
tjons, that claim to be of the Lyric fpecies. The 
feigning charader of thefe, ought to be elegance, 
baoothneis, and gaiety. 

One of the chief diificulties in compofing Odes, 
arifes from that enthufiafm which is underftood 
to be a charafteriftic of Lyxit Poetry. A profefled 
Ode, even of the moral kind, but more efpecially 
if it attempt the fublime, is expe£):ed to be en- 
livened and animated, in an uncommon degree. 
Full of this idea, the Poet, when he begins to 
write an Ode, if he has any real warmth of genius, 
18 apt to deliver himfelf up to it, without controul 
or reftraint j if he has it not, he ftrains after it, 
and thinks himfelf bound to afTume the appearance 
of being all fervour, and all flame. In either 
: cafe, he is in great hazard of becoming extrava^ 
gant. The licentioufnefs of writing without order, 
l&ethod, or conne&ion, has infeded the Ode more 
^han any other fpecies of Poetry. Hence, in the 

K 2 daft 
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X E c T. cl^s of Heroic Odes, we find fo few that one am 
read with pleafure. The Poet is out of fight, m 
a moment. He gets up into the clouds ; becoims 
fo abrupt in his tranfitions ; fo eccentric and irre- 
gular in his motions, and of courfe fo oWcure, that 
we effay in vain to follow him, or to partake of 
his raptures. I do not require, that an Ode fhould 
be as regular in the ftrufture of its parts, as a 
Didatic, or an Epic Poem. But ftill, in every 
Compofition, there ought to be a fubjedt ; there 
ought to be parts which make up a whole ; there 
fhould be a connexion of thofe parts with one 
another. The tranfitions from thought to thought 
may be light and delicate, fuch as are prompted 
by a lively fancy ; but ftill they fhould be fuch as 
preferve the connexion of ideas, and fhew the 
Author to be one who thinks, and not one who 
raves. Whatever authority may be pleaded for the 
incoherence and diforder of Lyric Poetry, nothing 
can be more certain, than that any compofition 
which is fo irregular in its method, as to become 
obfcure to the bulk of Readers, is fo much worfe 

upon that account *. 

The 



*• " La plupart des ceiix qui parlent de I'enthoufialinc dc 

** Tode, en parlent comme s'ils etoient aux-memes dans le 

■*' trouble qu'ils veulent definir. Ce ne font que grands mots 

**. de-fureur divine, do tranfports de I'ame, de mowvemeftSj dc 

;** htmieres, qui mis bout-a-bout dans, des phrafes pompcttfe«f. 

*• ne produifent pourtaiit amcune id^e drftirdSlek Si on ks en 

**^ croit, Peflencc de l^enthoufiafnie eft de ne pouvoir-etre com- 

"^ ^ . « pris 
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The extravagant liberty which ^ feveral of the L e c t. 
modfera Lyric Writers affume to themfelves in the ^^^^^' 
Verfification, increafes the diforder of this fpecies 
of Pqetry. They prolong their periods to fuch a 
degree, they wander through fo many different 
meafures, and employ fuch a variety of long and 
fliort lines, correfponding in rhyme at fo gre^t a 
diftance from each other, that all fenfe of melody 
is utterly lofU Whereas Lyric Compofition ought, 
beyond every other fpecies of Poetr)'-, to pay at- 
tention to melody and beauty of found ; and the 
Verfification. of thofe Od^s may be juftly accounted 
the beft, which renders the harmony of the meafure 
mofl fenfible to every common ear. 



" pris que par les efprits du prenjiere ordre, a la t^te defquels 
" ils fe fuppofent, et dont ils excluent tous ceux que 6fent ne 
" les pas entendre. — Le beau defordre de I'ode eft un effet de 
'* Ifart ; mais il fa\it prendre garde de donner trop jd'etendue a 
*' ce terme. Qn autoriferoit par la tous les ccarts icnaginables. 
" Un poete n* auroit plus qu'a exprin>er avec force toutes les 
" penfees qui lui viendroient fucceffiveme)it ; il-fe tiendroit 
" difpenfc d'en examiner le rapport, et de fe faire un plan, dont 
" toutes les parties fe pretaffent mutuelement des beautes. 
i ** II n*y auroit ni commencement, ni milieu, ni fin, dans fon 
" ouvrage ; et cependant Pauteur fe croiroit d'autant plus fub* 
" lime, qu'il feroit moins raifonable. Mais qui produiroit une 
" pareille compoiitien dans I'efprit du ledleur ? Elk ne laifferoit 
•* qu'un etourdifTement, caufe par la magnificence et I'har- 
** monie des paroles, fans y faire naitre que des idees confufes, 
** qui chafferoient Pune ou I'autre, au lieu de cBn^ourir enfemble 
** a filter et a eclairer Pefpm." Obvvkzs ri M. D« i*X 
MoTtE, Tome I. JDifcours fur P04f.^ , -, . ,, ^., 

K 3 . •* Pindar, 
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L E c T. Pindar, the great Father of Lyric Poetry, has 
been the occafion of leading his imitators into fome 
of the defeds I have now mentioned. His genius 
was fablime; his expreflions are beautifiil and 
.happy; his defcriptions pidurefque. But finding 
it a very barren fubje6l to fing the pndfes of thofe 
who had gained the prize in the public games, he 
is perpetually digreffive, and fills up his Poems 
with Fables of the Gods and Heroes, that ,have 
little connedion either with his fubjeft, or with 
one tmothen The antients admired him greatly ; 
but as many of the hiftories of particular  families 
and cities to which he alludes, are now unknown 
to us, he is fo obfcure, partly from his fubjeSs, 
and partly from his rapid, abrupt manner of treat- 
ing them, that, notwithftanding the beauty of his 
expreflion, our pleafure in reading him is much 
diminifhed. One would imagine, that many of 
his modem imitators thought the beft way to catch 
his fpirit, was to imitate his diforder and obfcurity. 
In feveral of the chorufles of Euripides and So- 
phocles, we have the fame kind of Lyric Poetry 
as in Pindar, carried on with more cleamefs 
and connexion, and at the fame time with much 
fublimity. 

Of all the writers of Odes, anrient or rnqdem, 
there is none, that, in point of correftnefs, har- 
mony, and happy expreflion, can vie with Horace. 
He has defcended from the Pindaric rapture to a 
more moderate de^ee of elevation ; and joins con- 

nefted 
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neSed thought, and good fenfe, with the highefl l e c x. 
beauties of Poetry. He does not often afpu*e 
bejrond that middle region, which I mentioned as 
belonging to the Ode ; and thofe Odes, in which 
he attempts the fublime, are perhaps not alwayis 
his beft*. The peculiar charader, in which he 
excels, is grace and degance; and in this Style 
of Compofition, no Poet has ever attained to a 
greater perfedion than Horace. No Poet " fub- 
ports a moral fentiment with more dignity, touches 
ji gay one more happily, or poffeiTes the att of 
tripiog piore agreeably when he choofes to trifle^ 
HJ8 language is fo fortunate, that with a finglfe 
word or epithet, he often conveys a whole defcripr 
tion to the fancy. Hence he ever has been, and 
ever will continue to be, a favourite Author with 
all perfojis of tafte. 

Among the Latiu Poets of later ages, there ha\ie 
been many imitators of Horace. One of the moft 
diftinguiflied is Cafimir, a Polifh Poet of the laft 
century, who wrote four books of Odes. In 
graceful eafe of expreflion, he is far inferior to the 



• There is no Qde whatever of Horace's^ without great 
beauties. But though I may be lingular in my opinion, 1 can* 
not help thinking that is fome of thofe Odes which have been 
niuch admired for fublimity (fuch as Ode iv. Lib. 4. «' Qua^e^ 
" miniftrum fulminis alitem," Sec.) the^e appears fomewhal 
of a ftrained and forced effort to be lofty. The' genius of this 
amiablf Poet fhews itfelf, according to my judgment, to greater 
^^tiigCjt V^ themes of a more temperate kind. 

K 4 Homan^ 
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1^ Rc T. jiofnaii. He pfteri^r affefts tie fubfime ; and in 
' ^-  the atteippt, like other Lyric Writers, frequently 
):)^com€6 harfh and unnatural. But, on feveral 
occafions, he difcovers a confiderable degree of 
original genius, and poetical fire. Buchanan, in 
fome of his Lyric Compofitions, is very elegant 
and claflicaL 

. Among the French, the Odes of Jean Baptifte 
Roufieau have been much and ju{i;Iy celebrated. 
They poffefs great beauty, both of fentiment and 
exprelSon* They are aniraatedj without being 
rhapfodical ; and are not inferior to' ^y poedcai 
' produftlons in the French language* 

In our own Language, we have feveral Lyric 

Compofitions of confiderable merit. Dryd^n's 
Ode on St* Cecilia, is well known. Mr. Gray is 
diftinguifhed in fome of his Odes, both for ten- 
dernefs and fublimity; and in Dodfley's Mifcel- 
lanies, feveral very beautiful Lyric iPoems are to 
be found. As to profeiFed Pindaric Odes, they 
are, with a few exceptions, fo incoherent, as fel- 
dpm to be. ioteliigible. Cowley, at all times harfli, 
is doubly fo in his PinBaric Compofitions. In his 
Anacreontic Odes, he is much happier. They are 
fmooth and elegant ; and, indeed, the moft agree- 
able, and the moft perfed, in their kind, of all 
Mr. Cowley^s Poems. 
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DIPACTIC POETRYr-DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

I 

ttAving treated of Paftoral and Lyric Poetry, ^ e c 

I proceed next to Did^ic Poetry; under 
which is included a numerous Clafs of Writings. 
The ultimate end of all Poetry, indeed of every 
Compofition, (hould be, to niake fome ufeful imt 
preflion on the mind. This ufeful impreflion i$ 
mod compionly made in Poetry, by indir^d me^ 
thods ; as by fable, by narration, by reprefentatioii 
of characters; but Didatic Poetry openly pro-* 
feffes its intention of conveying Jmowledge and 
inftruftion. It diflPers therefore, in the form Qnly% 
not in the fcope and fubftance, from a philpfpphit 
cal, a moral, or a critical treatife in Profe. At 
the Jame time, by mesons of its form, it has feve- 
tdl advantages over Profe InftruCtion. By th^ 
charm of Verfification and Numbers, it i*ender9 
inftruQiion ipore agreeable; by the defcriptioo^, 
epifodes, and "other embellifliments^ which it may 
mterveave, it detains and engages the fancy ; it 

iixes 
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^ XL.^* fixes alfo ufeful circumtlances more deeply in tji^ 
memory. Hence, it is a field, wherein a Poet may 
gain great honour, may difplay both much genius, 
and much knowledge and judgment. 

r 

It may be ex:ecuted in different manners. Th^ 
Poet may chpofe fome inftrudHve fubjeft, and he 
may treat it regularly, and in form; or without 
intending a great or regular work, he may only 
inveigh againft particular vices, or make fonie 
moral obfervations on human life and charaQers, 
as is commonly done in Satires and Epiftles. Ail 
thefe come under the denomination of Dida^ic 
Poetry. 

The higheft fpeqies of it, is a regular treatiffe 
on fome philofophical, grave, or ufeful fubjed:. 
Of this nature we have feveral, both iantient and 
modem, of great merit and charafter : fuch as 
Lucretius's fix Books De Rerum Natura, Virgil's 
Georgics, Pope's Effay on Criticifm, Akenfide% 
Pleafures of the Imagination, Arriiftrong on 
Health, Horace's, Vida's, and Boileau's Art of 
Poetry. 

In all fuch works, as inftru£Hon is the profeffed 
objeft, the fundamental merit confifts in found 
thought, juft principles, clear and apt illuftrations. 
The Poet muft inftruft ; but he muft ftudy, at the 
feme time, to enliven his inftrudions, by the 

intro- 
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introduction of fuch figures, and fuch circum-- ^ ^ P T 
ftances, as may amufe the imagination, may con« 
ceal the drynefs of his fubjed, and embelliOi it 
with poetical paintings Virgil, in his Ceorgics, 
prefents us here with a perfed modej. He has the 
art of raifing and beautifying the moft trivial cir- 
cumftances in rural life. When he is going to fay, 
that the labour of the country muft begin in iprin^, 
he exprefles himfelf thus : 

• Vere novo, gelidus cams cum monttbtta humor 
Liquitur, et Zephyro putris fe gleba re£ilvit$ 
Depreflb incipiat jam turn mlhi Taurus aratro 
Ingemere, et fulco attritus fplendefcere vomer •• 

Instead of telling his hufbandman in plain 
language, that his crops will fail through bad 
management, his language is, 

Heu magnum alterius Fruftra fpe^labis acervum, 
Concaflaque famen in fylvis folabere quercu f. 



* While yet the Spring it young, while earth unbinds 
Her frozen bofbm to the weftem windf ; 
While mountain fnows difiblve againA the SuA» 
And ftreams yet new from precipiceis run ; 
Ev*n in this early dawning of the year. 
Produce the plough and yoke the fturdy (leert 
And goad him till he groans' beneath his toil. 
Till the bright (hare is buried in the foil. DavDEK. 

t On others crops you may with envy look, 
And ihake for food the long abandoned oak. Drydev* 

Instead 
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L E c T* ' Instead of ordering him to water his grounds^ 
he prefeiUs us with a beautiful landfcape : 

Ecce fuperciHo cllvofi tramitis undam 

Elicit ; ilia cadens, raucum per Ixvia murmur 

Saxa ciet j fcatebrifque arentia temperat arva *. 

In all Didaftic Works, , method and order is 
effentially: requifite; not fo ftrid and formal as in 
a profe treatife ; yet fuch a$ may exhibit clearly to- 
the Reader a connefted train of inftru&ion. Of 
the Dida^c PoetS", whom I before mentioned, 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, is the one mod 
cenfured for want of method. Indeed, if Horace 
be deficient in any thing throughout many of his 
Writings, it is in this, of not being fufEciently 
attentive to junfture and connexion of parts. ^ He 
writes always with eafe and grac^efulnefs ; but often 
in a manner fomewhat loofe and rambling. There 
is, however, in that work, much good fenfe and 
excellent criticifm ; and, if it be confidered as in- 
tended for the regulation of the Roman Drama, 
x^ch feems' to have been the Aulhor's^cEief pur- 
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* Behold when burning funs, or Syrius' beams 
Strike fiercely on the field and withering fiems, 
Down from the fummit of the neighbouring hills, 
O'er the fmooth fton^e he calls the bubbling rills \ 
Soon 38 he clears whate'er their paffage ftay'd. 
And marks their futur* current with his fpadc. 
Before him fcattering they prevent his pains, 
And roll with hollow murpiurs o'er the plains. 

pofe. 
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pofe, it Will be found to ' be a more complete ^ ^^ !*• 
and regular Treatife, than under the common 
notion of its being a Syftem of the whole Poetical 
Art. 



With regard to Epifodes and Embellifliments, 
great liberty is allowed to Writers of Didaftic 
Poetry. We foon tire of a cohtiriued feries of in- 
ftruftions, efpecially in a poetical work, where we 
look for entertainment. * The great art of render- 
ing a Didaftic Poem interefting, is to relieve and 
amufe the Reader^ by conneflmg foine agreeable 
Epifodes with . the principal futjed. Thefe are 
always the parts of the work which are bell known, 
and which contribute moft to' fupport the repu* 
.tation of the Poet. Thq principal beauties of Vir- 
girs >Georgics lie in digrefl^ons of this kind, in 
'which the Author has exerted all the force of his 
genius; fuch as the prodigies that attended th^ 
death of Julius Gaefar, the Praifes of Italy, the 
Happinefs of a Country Life, tlie Fable of Arif- 
teus, and the moving Tale of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice. la like manner, the favourite paflages in 
Lucrethis's work, and which alone could rehder 
fuch a dry and abflradt fubjed tolerable in Poetry, 
are the Digreffions on the Evils of Superflition, the 
Praife of Epicurus and his Phi^ofophy, the De- 
fcription of the Plague, and feveral other inci- 
dental illuftrations, which are remarkably elegant, 
and adorned with a fweetnefs and harmony of Ver- 
Kfication peculiar to that Poet. There is indeed 

nothing 
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I* E c T. nothing in Poetry, fo entertaining or defcriptive, 



but what a Didaftic Writer of genius may be 
allowed to introduce in fome part pf his work ; 
provided always, that fuch Epifodes arife naturally 
from the main fubjed ; that* they be not difpro- 
portioned in lengfh to it; and that the Author 
know how to defeend with propriety to the plain, 
as well as how to rife to the bold and figured 
Style. 

Much art may be fliewn by a iJida&c Poet, in 
connedKng his Epifodes happily with his fubjeS. 
Tirgil is alfo dlftinguilhed for his addrefs in this 
point. After feeming to have left his hufband- 
men, he again returns to them very naturally, by 
laying hold of fome rural drcumftanoe, to ter- 
minate his digreffion. Thus, having fpoken of 
the battle of Pharfalia, he fubjoins immediately, 
with much art ; 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis, 
Agricolo, incurve terram molitus aratro. 
Exefa inveniet fcabra rubigine pila : 
Aut gravibus raftris galeas pulfabit inanes, * 
Grandiaque effofEs mirabitur offa fepuJchris *. 



MkMi 



* Then, after length of time, the lab*ring fwains 
Who turn the turf of thefe unhappy plains. 
Shall nifty arpis from the ploughed furrows take^ 
And over empty helmets pafe the rake ; 
Amus'd at antique titles on the ftones. 
And mighty rcjics of gigantic bones. DRyos>'« 
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Ik Englifli, Dn Akenfide has attempted the l |c t* 
itiofl rich and poetical form of Didadic Writing, 
in his Pleafures of the Imagination ; add though^ 
in the execution of the whole, he is not equal, he 
has, in feveral parts, fucceeded happily, and dit 
played much genius. Dr. Armftrong, in his Art 
of Preferving Health, has not aimed at fo high 
a (train as the other ; but he : is more . equal, 
and maintains throughout a chafte and corred 
elegance. 

Satires and Epiftles naturally run into a more 
familiar Style, than folemn Philofophical Poetry. 
As the manners and charafters, which occur .in 
ordinary life, are their fubjeft, they require b^g 
treated with fomewhat of the eafe and freedom 
of converfation ; and hence it is commonly the 
" mufa pedeftris,*' which reigns * in fuch Com- 
pofitions. 

Satire, in its firft ftate among the Romans, 
had a form different from what it afterwards 
aiTumed. Its origin is obfcare, and has given 
occafion to altercation among Critics. It feems 
, to have been at firft a relic of the Antient Comedy, 
written partly in Profc, partly in Verfe, and 
abounc^g with fcurrility. Ennius and Lucilius 
correfted its groffnefs ; and at laft, Horace brought 
it into that form, which now gives the denomina- 
tion to Satirical Writing. ' Reformation of man- 
ners, is the end which it profeffes to have in- view? 

12 and 
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I* j& c r% and in order to' this end, k affumes the liberty of 

boUly cenfuring vice and vicious characters. It 

has been carried on in three diflferent manners, by 

the three great Antient Satirifts, Horace, Ji^enal, 

-and Perfius. Horace's Style has not nuKh eleva- 

tidn. He entitles his Satires, " Sermoiles/* and 

feems not to have intended rififtg much higher thaii 

Prcrfe put into numbers. His manner is eafy and 

graceful. They ajre rather the follies and w^ak- 

neffes of mankind, than their enormous vice», 

which he choofes for the objefl: of his Satire. He 

treproxpes with a fmiling afpe£i; and while' he 

jnoraHzes like a found Philof<ipher, difcovers, at 

-the feme time, the politenefs of a courtier. Juve* 

ind is much more ferious and declamatory. He 

had more ftrength and fire, and more elevation of 

Btyle, than Horace ; but is greatly inferior to 

him in -gracefnlnefs and eafe. His Satire is more 

zealous, more Iharp and pointed, ajs being gene* 

rally direfted againft more flagitious charafters. 

As ScaKger fays of him, " ardet, inflat, jugukt," 

whereas Horace's chara^er is '* admiffus circum 

" praecordia ludit.'' Perfius has a greater refem* 

'Wance of the force and fire of Juvenal, than of 

the politenefs of Horace. He is diftinquifhed for 

fentiments of noble and fublime morality. He 

is a nervous and lively Writer j but withal, bftea 

harfh and obfcure. 

» 

Poetical Epiftles, when employed oil moral 
or critical fubjeds, feldom rife into a higher ftrain 

4 • of 
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jftf Poetry than Satires* In the fornfi of . an Epiftlfei 
indeed^ inaiiy otbf r lUbje&s m^y be haiuSiedy: and 
either Love Poetry, or Elegiac, may be carried 
ony as in Ovid's Epiflplae Herodiv^ iCbtd hi$ 
Epiltolas de Ponto. Such works as thefe are d6* 
%ned to be merely fentimental ; and as their meiit 
icodift^ m being proper expreilions of the paflioft 
or feiitiment which forms the fubjeft, they may 
affume any tone of Poetry that is fuited to iu 
But Didadic Epiftles, of which I now fpeak, 
feldom admit of much elevation. They are com- 
monly intended as pbfervations on Authors^ or on 
life and Char^fters j in delivering which, the Poet 
does not pinrpqfe to compofe a formal treatife, or 
||a confine himfelf ftriftly to regular method; but 
Igives fcope to his genius on fome< particular theme 
; "^hich, at the time, has prompted him to write* 
h all Didactic Poetry of this kind, it is an im-* 
portant rule "<mkquid precipes, eilo brevis." 
Much of the grace, both of Satirical and Epifto- 
llary Writing, confifts in a fpirited condfeneis« 
I Xtus gives to fuch compoiition an edge and a 
iivelinefs, which ftrike tlie fancy and keep atten<» 
tion awake. Much of their merit depends alfo 
Ipnjuft and happy reprefentations q£ charaders* 
[As they are nof fupported by thofe high beauties 
! of defcripthre and poetical language which piom 
loAer compofitions, w^ «xpe£t, in return, .to be 
entertained vrith ^ lively paintings of men and mao« 
lAers, which are always pleafing; and in thefe, a 
leitadn fprighttinefs and turn of wit finds its proper 
VOL, iiu ' L place. 



I. E c T. place/ Thfe Mgh^r Ipfeisfts of Poefry ftldom admk 
it ; biit h«r6 it k feafoiiable 'Smd beaatii\il. 
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 W ^ tbefe refpe«asi kr. Pbpe*^ Ethical Epiftfctf 
<feferv* tb be meiltioned^ trtth figfeal hbiiour, as a 
tiiode]^ heift to perfeS, of this, kind of ]^oetrf» 
Mere, perhaps, the ftrength of his, genius appear^ 
•edr Ift the more fubliihe pstr^s ofPbetl^, he k 
Hot fo diftinguifhed; . In the enthufiafm, the fire^ 
th^ {ortfe and dof>iotifnefs of- poetic geRius^ I^* 
deti^ though a mtich lefs con*ed Write*', appears 
to havfe been fi^pferioi" to him. One can fcarce 
think ihat he tvas capable of Epic or "itragic Poe* 
tfy^ btit within a certain limited regioti, he had 

_ * • 

been* outgone by no • Poet* His tranflation of the 
ilkd Will r^ihaki a laftihg mdtiutttent to his ho« 
nour, ^ as the moil elegant and highly fkyihed 
tfanilatioh,^ tfekt^ - pern&ps,- erer was given ot aiiy 
poetical >^ork. That \ he ' wa^ not incapable of 
tfefid^i^ Poetry J a|ipears from the Epiftl* of Elotfa 
to Abelard^ and from the ^ Verfes to the memory <rf 
^nmfomtAt^ 'Lady, t^^hlch ire almoft hfe Only 
fentifiiSital productions ; and wJiich indteed are e** 
c^Beft^itt. their 'kind: * But the qualities for ^hich 
h^ is €bieiy diftinguifhed are,* judgment,' and wkj 
^ith a td^i(fe and - hajipy e^prelfion, and a msio^ 
dicJus-v^hidftitk^ir.* .'Few Poets ever had more w»l^ 
^riddt the- fame "tiiri€* more jiidgnient^ td diireft ^ 
pitbp^^ MpteVirient of thai! wit.* • I^hirf renders hfal 
Rape of4he Lock the greateft mafter-piec6 tJM 
^r^a^'' Vv^ ever* cbhrpofed^ in* the gay aikl 
•• - 4 '^ ' 'fprJghtly 






prightly Style ) ,and in hts feiiou^ tvbrks, fuch as L £ c t. 
lis £flay oil Maa^ mi hts Ethic Epifties, his ^t 
oft difcov^rs itfelf a9 much, as to givQ a propei* 
linfpmng) to, grave reSe£)ions» His imitatiQas of 
[^race ar^ fo {>eculiarly happy^ that one is at a 
loGsy whether moil to admire the original, or the 
ppy } and they are among the few imitations ex* 
tinty th?JL hap^e all the {grace and eafe of an originaL 
ps pMndAg$ of chara&ers are natural and Hvely 
^ a higi) degr«& ; and nevejr was any Writer fo 
jiappy in tb?in;i<2onciIe fpirited Style, which gives 
wknatioB to ^^dres and EpifUes. We are never 
(b fenfible of the good e£fe£ks of rhyme in Engliih 
f&tk^ as in reading thefe parts of his works« 
Wis fee it adding to the Style/ an elevation which 
i Oth^rwife it could not have poflefled ; while at th€ 
fame ' time he manages it fo artfully, th^ it nevef 
«(>peard in the leaft Do eticumber him ; but on tbf 
contrary, ferves to increafe the livelinefi of hk 
manner. He tells us himfelf, that he could exprefs 
moral ob£ervations mc»re coiicifely^ and therefore 
more forcibly^ ia rhyme^ than be could do in 
Profe, 

; Amoko Moral and DidaSSc Poets, Dr. Toung 

i^ pf tQa\great eminence to be paffed over with-* 

It noti<:e. In ,all his works, the marks of ftrong 

uus appear* His Univerfal Faflion, poflefles 

le full mf^t of tliat animated concifeaefs of 

Style, and lively defcription of charaSers, .which 

mentiQne4 as DVticjilariy requisite in Satirical 

X. 2 and 
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t E c T. and Didactic Compofitions. Thbiigh his wit may 
often be thought too fptrklmg, and his Sentences 



too pointed, yet the vivadty of his fancy is fo 
great, as to entertain «very Readen In his Night 
Thoughts, there is much energy of expreffion ; in 
the three firft, there are feveral pathetic paflages ; 
and fcattered through them atl, happy images and 
aUuiions, as well ^ pious refledions, bccur. But 
the. feiitiments are frequently over-ftrained, ; and 
turgid ; and the Style is too harih imd dUcure to 
be pleafing* Among French Authors, Boileao 
has undoubtedly much merit in Didadic Poe&y* 
Their later Critics are unwilling to allow him any 
gr^tt/fhare of original genius, or poetic fire*! 
But his art of Poetry, his Satires smd EpiiUes, 
ro^ft ever be efteemed eminent, nc^ only for folid 
Sipd. judicious thought, but for Cjarreft' and elegant 
poetical expreffion, and fcntunate iinitatbn of the 
Atitient^* ' ...,-. 

.... - • » 

^ From DidafHc,! proceed next to treat of 
JDeficriptiYe:Poetry, wheite the higheft exertions of ' 
genius may be difplayed. By Defcripdve Poetry, 
I do not mean any^ one particular fpecies or form 
<>f CfrnpiSfition. There ar6 few Compofitiod^ of 
any /length, that can be called purely ddcriptiv^| 
or wtiet^in the. Poet pi-opofes to himfelf no odier 
idb^^ but mftTttly to defcribe, without employ* 
jjftg. najrration, a£lion> or moral fentiment, as the 

r 
•• * » fc , 
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p50imd-\»Qrk of his piece, ^Defcription- is gene" l e c t. 
rally introduced as an embellifhment, rather than v 
made the fubjeft of a regular work. But though 
it feldoni form a feparate fpecies of writing, -yet 
ipto every fpecies of Poetical Coppofitioh, -Paf-" 
tpral, Lyric, Didaftic, Epic, and Dramatic,: it- 
both enters and pdffefles in ea|ch of them a vfery 
ODnfiderable place ; fo that in treating *f Poetry, it 

demands no fmall attention. 

- . - *^ 

Description is the great teft- of a Poet^ -'ima- 
gination, and always dii&guiflies an original' firpm 
a fecond-rate genius^ To a Writer of the infe- 
TOr clafs. Nature, when at ahy tfme he attempts to 
iefcribe it^ appears exhaufted by 'thofe who- have 
gone before him in the fame' traqk. -KfeJ fees* 
aodiing new, or pecuiiar, in the objeft ^which be 
would paint ; his conceptions of it are loofe and 
I vague; and his expreffioris, of courfe, feeble and- 
ijeneral. He. gives cus worfls I'ather thail^ ideas; 
i^e meet whh the language indeed of Poetical De- 
icription, but. we apprehend the objeft defcribed 
very indiftinStly. Whereas a true Poet makes 
tts imagine that we fee it before our eyes ; he 
catches the diftinguiffaing features ; he gives it the 
colours of life and reality ; he places it in fuch a 
light that a paipter could ^copy after him. This 
ha^y talent, is chiefly owing^ to a ftrong imagina^ 
tbn, which firil receives a lively impreffion of the 
objefl:^ and then, by employing a proper fele£Hon 
of circumftances in defcribing it, tranfmits that 

L 3 xmpreiIio& 



L B € T. impreflion in iu fmti fojrce to the in^ginatSon ts^ 
others. 



In this fdedtion of circumftances, lies the giaat 
art of Kdurefque Defcriptiori. In the- firft place, 
they ought not to be vulgar, and common olies, 
fuch as are apt to pafs by without, remark ; but, 
as much ^s pofiible, new and original, which may 
catch the fancy, and draw attention. In the next 
place, they ought to be fuch as particularize the 
obje^ defci^hed, md mark it ftrongly. No de- 
fcriptioh. that refts in generals, can be good; 
For w« can conceive no Aing clearly in the ab-* 
ftraft } all diftind ideas are formed upon parti- 
culars. In the r third, place, all the circumftances 
^giplojf^d ought to be uniform, and of a piece ; 
tfrtLt iPi ^hen defcribing a great objeft, every cff- 
(Smifta'nce brought » into, view fhould tend to ag* 
grandizfe^ior, wheii defcribing a gay and pleafant 
one, fhould tend to beautify, that by this means, 
the impreffion may reft upon the imagination,' 
tonlplete and entire ; and laftly, the cireUmftances 
in defeription fhould be expreffed.with condfenefe, 
and with fimplicity ; for when either too much ex^ 
aggerated, or too long dwelt upon and extended, 
they newr fail to enfeeble the impreiEon that is 
defigned to be made. Brevity, almoft always, 
contributes to vivacity. Thefe genemi rules will 
b^ beft underftood by iiloftratiozis fbxmc&d on par^ 
ticular inftances* ; pn 
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Of aU profeffed rD^TciiJj'iivV' dompofit^^^^ L-E.cri 

largeft ar^ ^""-^ .uiifrta__.i.^.i..:.:...-j' .Vi.i. :_ . xt;^ 

any langi 

which poffefles very unGPinn¥>n.»\erit. TJde .iStyle. 
in the mi4ft.of ipauch ipl^pdo;^ jtij.^. ^treijig^, is 
fometiraes harfli, and may. be ^^fw^ asi defi- 
cient in eafe and diftindnefs. But notwithftand- 
?pg thi^ defi5ft>::Thoi3afQid: k a Urong andl^a^b^u- 
dful. Ef effirifcaf ;. f&: ihe .1^ k fiaelliig. h^^tj^luidi 
w;trm imsginatiQii. Heihad fEudi^^ and ^1^ 
Nature, \fith ijiaare., Enaanouored ' of • ' hier 'bdiutfeS^* 
he not only de&ribed then^ properly, bfltt^ftbithdlii? 
impreflioa withfftrong foifibility*.; Yh^ . iiflM^e^iM 
which he felt^ihe tranfmits to 'his Readeis^^Ii^Bl 
M perfoja of tafte cam J)brufe anyroae <jf 'WfeJ^S^SP. 
fons, without Having ihe ideas ^ and SfijdSgs^lfi^k 
hfiong to th^trSsdfon, Teczdledj'and'i'ericfci^d^pre^ 
feiat to his mind, . Several linifcahces of mo# bfeau- 
tiful defcription ndght . be given from him j 'fuch 
<»S, th^ ihower in Spring!, i the monrihg in Siinkner, 
and the man perifhing in fnow ia \yirUjerJ * But 
at prefent, I (hall produce a paflage of another 
kind, to fhetv' the poller df-Wiirigle^wen-chofen 
circumftance, to heighten a defcHption; fn his 
Summer, relating the efteds of heat in the torrid 
zone, he is led to take notice of the Peftilence 
that deftroyed the EngUfh fleet, at Carthagena, 
under Admh'al Vernon j when he has the follow- 
ing lines : 



rou 



^y<m, galkht Verilbt}, fa*.v 
The ftriiferable' fcene ; you pitylrig faw 

'•'■'* '■ ^ ''''' 1:4 '-- • •■ • ; To 
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To infant weaknefs funk the wamot^s anns i 
Saw the deep racking psmg } the gfastftly for^ ^ 
The lip pale quiv'ring j and t> ebeamlefs eye 
No more with ardour bright ^ you heard the groans 
Of agonizing fliips from fliore to (here } 
Heard nightly phmged^ amid the fallen waves, 
TSife freiquent corfe.- r  L. 1050. 

-. . . • • 

.. Ali/; the circumftances here are property chofen, 
for fettmg this difina] fcene in a * ftrong light before 
pur efe$^ . ]$ut what is ' mod ftriking in the pio 
^ure^:is the laft' image. We are co&du£ted through 
4li tb^ fcestes of (Uftrefs^ till we come to the liior- 
tall^rprevaiiiBg in the fleet, which a vulgar Poet 
)PO)il(i b^ye. defcribed by exaggerated expreifions, 
iH>tH:^!C^ng the multiplwd trophies and viftories ^of 
j|§S||{^ ,. 'Rfit^ ho.W: mucti more is • the imagination 
impr^fled by this fingle circumftaxice, of dead bo- 
dies, thrown overboird every night } of the con* 
ftant foutid of thefc falling into the waters ; and of 
the Admiral liftening to thiig melancholy found, fo 
often ftriking his ear ? • 

, Heard nightly plunged, a^pid the (ul}^n. waves. 
The frequent corfe ** 

Mr. 



* The eulogium )Brhic|i Dr. Johnfop^ in his Lives of the 
poets, gives of Thomfon^ is high, and, in my opinion, yery 
jilft : ** As a writer, he is entitled to one praife of the higheft 
^* kind ; his mode of thinking, Afid of expreifing his thoughts, 
** is original. Hit Blank Verfe is no more the Blank Yerfe of 
* i Miltpn^ or of any oitHer Po^t^ . than the Rhimes of Prior are 
, «« tlic 
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Mr. Parkeix's T^ale- of the Hefmit, ktm-^ hZcxA 
i^HCuoiis^ thraughout the whole of it, for beautiful * 

DScriptive Narration. The manner of the Her- 
mit's fetting fc»th to vifit the world ; his meeting 
with a companion, and the houfes in which they 
are fucceffivQly enterciined, of the vain man, the 
covetous man, and the good man, are pifeces-of 
very- fine painting, touched with a light andxlelt-^ 
cate pencily overcharged with no fuperfiuoti^ CD« 
louring, an4 conveying to iis a lively idea- iif the 
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*} thcRtKipiefi of Cqwley .' His nuxti^eitiy .his paufes. Us didioiiy 

** are of his own growth, without tranfcription, without imitatioiiy 

*' He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man 

*' of genius. He looks round on natpre and life, with the eye 

'* which nature beftows only on a Poet ; the eye that diftinguifhes 

•' in every thing prefehted to its vie w^ whatever there is on which 

** imagination can delight to be detained ; and with a niind^ that 

'* at once comprehends the vaft and attends to the minute. .The 

" Reader of the Seafdns wonders that he never faw before what 

*• Thomfon Jhews him, and that he never yet has felt what 

*' ThomfoQ impreffes.^ His defcrijptions of extended fcenee, and 

'* general effedls, bring before m the whole magnificence of 

" nature, whether pleafing or dreadfuL The gaiety of Springs 

" the fplendour of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, axid the 

'* horror of Winter, take, in their turn, poffeffion of the ;nind« 

^* The Poet leads us through the appearances of things, as they 

" are fucceffively varied by the viciffitudes of the yefir, and 

'* imparts to us fo much of his own enthufiafm, that our thoughts 

f* expand with his imagery, and kindle with his fentiments.'* The 

cenfure whith the fame eminent Critic pa fTes upon Thomfon** 

didiioD^ is n6 Jefs juft and WjCiU fDunded^ that ** it is too exuberant, 

^' and may fometixues be charged with filling the ear more than 

♦'themind,*' ,. . i 

obje£b* 
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ofajeOs; . But of all the Engliik Pdemi' in the 
Defcriptive Style, the richeft and xnoft rematrkabie 
are Milton's Allegro and Penfero£o. The col- 
le£Hon of gay images on the one hand, and of 
melancholy ones on the other, exhibited in tbefe 
two im^X but inimitably fine Poems, /ak^e as ex«. 
quiftfe w cda be concaved. . They: am, indeed, 
the iGt<ta^oufe whence many fucceeding Poets have 
eodched their defcriptions af fimilar fiibjeSs i and 
they iJone are fuiEcient for i^luftratkig the <Msrn 
vations which I made concerning the proper fe- 
leiEEon of circumftances in Defcriptive Writing. 
Take, lor inftance, the following ; paflage irony 
the Penferofo : 



-I walk unfeen 



V 



On the dry, fmooth-fliaven green^ , 

To behold the wandering Moon, 

Riding near her higheft ndbn, 

jUke one that had beeii led aftray 

Through the Heaven's wide pathlefs way^ 

And oft as if her head flie bow'd, 

Stoopmg thro' a fleecy cloudf 

Oft, on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew found. 

Over fome wide watered Ihore, ' 

Swinging flow with folemn roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some ftill removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a glooxu ;. 

Far from all r^rt of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Q Or 
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I5f>/liief4ell8i3w'8 awrff <*ann, ' ' L E C T. 

. ,^o bletfsfiindf j^oors from mgluly hzrm ^ ^ ^ ^* 

\. Or,ietfny1«tipatroidpightboyr, ^ , 

Be feeu . in foip^ feigh . lonely fto^wjerp 
Where I n>^y out watch the Bear . , ^ 

With thrice^ great Hermes, or u>;iij)here 
The fpirit of Plato to unfoM ' ' ' "" 

What worlds or what vaft regions hold "  t j 
TV immortal mind, that hath forfopk 
Her mdnfion in his fleflily liobk'j ' 

And of thofe Daemons that aire found 
In fire, air, flood, or under-grouhd* 

. . •. . I . . • 

• Ui:REi tl|ere are.no unmeaning^eneml expref- 
fiipn^ i all is pajcticuJar ; all i$ pidurefiq^ue ; nothing 
£^Foe(i or axagg^i:2^t^4 ; but /sf, Ample ilyle^ and a. 
qoUe^Jkaa of ftrong expreffive images, which are all 
of one <:laft, and recal a number of ,fimilar ideas of 
the m^elancholy kind : particularly the walk by. moon- 
l%ht ; the fpund of the curfew-bell heard diftant ; 
the dying embearg in the chamber ; the bellman's 
call y and the lamp feen at midnight, in the high 
lonely tower* Wcrmay obferve too, the concifenefs 
oflthe Poet's manner. He does not reft long on one 
ciw^mftance, or employ a great many words to de* 
fcribe it ; which always makes the impreflion feint 
and languid ; but placing it in one ftrong point of 
jriew, full and; clear before the Reader, he thert 
leaves it. 

<* Fjiom his Shield and his helmet," fays Homer, 
defcribing one of his^ heroes in battle^ ** From his 

« ihield 
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» 

i. IT c t; « fhidd and his helmet, there fpailded ah mc^ant 
** blaze ; like the autumnal ftar, when it appfears 
^ in its brightnefe froifl the waters of the ocean/* 
This is Ihort and' lively : but when it comes into 
Mr. Pope's Iiand, it evaporates in three pompous 
lines^ each of which repeats the fame image in 
different wor^ • -. 

High on hi$ helm celeftial lightnings play, 
His beamy ^ield Q()iits ^living ray ; 
Th* unwearied blaze inceflant ftreams fupplies 
Like the red ftar that fires th' autumnal ikies. 

' ' It is to be obferved, in general, that, in defcribmg 
fciemn of great objeids, the concffe manner is, al- 
Adft always, proper: Defcription^x^f gay and fmifing 
fceries can bear to be more amplified and prolcmged ;' 
as ftreiigth is not the predominant quality expefted 
inthefe. But where a fublime or a pathetic im- 
preftion is intended to be made, energy is above all 
things required. The imagination ought then to 
be^feized at once ; and it is far more deeply impreffed 
by one ftrong and ardent image, than by the 
anxious minutenefs of laboured illuftration.-^ 
^ His face was without form, and dark,'^ fays 
Plfian, defcribing a ghoft ; " the -ftars dim Jtwink- 
^^ ling 4:hrough his form ; thrice he fighed over the 
** hero ; ^ and thrice the winds of the night roared 
*^ around.'* 

• "It deferves attention too, that in defcribing 

inanimate natural • objefts, -the Poet, in .ordefr to 

• * 13 enliven 
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^enKveh fais clelcription^ ought always, to .mix Hying l e a t. 
bdngs' with them. The fcenes of dead raadt^i ^^' 
life are apt to pall upon us, if the Poet-^dQ^Odt 
fugged fentiments, and introduce life and a^n iiit$^ 
his description* This is well known to every Famter 
who is a inafterof his art Seidom has any beautiful 
landfcape been drawn, without fome human i>eing 
reprefented on the canvas, as beholdtfig it^ or on 
fdme account < ooncerhed in it. ■<•':. 

* 

Hk gelidi fontes, .hlc mollia prata Lycpri, 

Hk nemus ;. hlc ipfo tecum confumerer aeVo *. . , 

The touching part of thefe fine lines of Wrgirs 
IS the iaft, which fets before us the intereft of two 
lovers in this rural fcene. A long defcription of the 
^fontesy^ the ^^neifm^ and the ^^prata,^ in the 
moft poetical modem manner, would have been in- 
fipid without this ftrokje, which, in a few words, 
brings home to the heart all the tfeauties pf the place: 
*' hie ipfo tecum confumerer sevo/* It is a great 
beauty in Milton's Allegro, that it is. all alive and 
f uU of perfons. : . . x.. " 

Every thing, as I befotfer&id, in delcription, 
ihould be as marked and particuljur as polSble, in 



'- - * ^ ci^ cooling fou ntains roll thro* Ap^'iy meads^ 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their Terdant heads. 
Here could I wear my carelrfs Kfe away ' 
And in thy arms infenfibly decay. 

^ ' ViRO. Eel. X. Wartok. 

• order 
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1 £ c T. ordei? tbamptint on dte minxi a diftind aoid coa^ 
^^' plete image* A iMy a river, oflraiiake^ rifes up 
more €onfpi^uou$ to the fancy, when £pme pzm- 
K\xhf lake, or river, or hill, is tpeciAed, than w^en 
the terms are left general. Moft of the Antimt 
Writers^ hare beea ienfible of the advantage which 
this gives to defcription* Thus, in that beaudfol 
JPUfloral Qpmpofition, the Song of Solomon, the 
images are commonly particularifed by the objefis 
to which they allude. ** It is the rofe of Sharon ; 
** the lily of the vallies; the flock which feeds on 
** Mount Gilead ; the ftream which comes^from 
Monnt Lebanon. Come with ^ me, from Le- 
banon, my Spo^fej look frooi the top of 
*^ Amana, from the top of Shonir and.Hermoi;^ 
*^ from the mountains of theJLeopards*"' Ch. iy. S. 
jSk» Horace: 

,<^uid dedicatum pofclt ApolKuem 
Vates ? quid orat de patera novum 

Fundens liquoretnl? non opimas  " 
Sardittx fegitfts tf^racis ; 
Non aeiluofse grata Calabriae 
Armenta ; non aurum aut ebur Indicum^ 






iS(m rttra, > qube lirls quiet&r, * 
Mordet 9qbit^*tt(uturn\$ im4t6*. 



'.J 



Lib. z. Ode 3i« 

Both 



kM*^ 



* When at ^polla*$ l^Uowed flxrine 
The poet ha3s the po.w'r dWine, \ 
And here his ^rfl lib^ion pours. 
What ia the bleffing he implorei ? 



He 
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• Both Hcwner and Virgil are remarkable for the l e c t. 
talent of Poetical DdTcriptten* In Virgil's Second , J^^\ 
Maeiiy where he defcribes the burning and facking 
of Troy, the pardculars are fo well feleded and 
prefented, that the Reader finds hin^felf in 
the midft of thatfcene of horror. The death of 
Priam, efpedaify, may be tingled out as a mailer- 
piece of defcription^ All the circuihftances of the 
agi^ ttiQtiarch • array^ himfelf in armour, when 
h« finds the ^lemy making themfelves mafters of 
the dty y his meting with his family, who are 
takingi fhdter at an altar in the court of the palace, 
and their placing hhn m the midft of them ; his 
indigaation wh^ he beholds Pyrrhus llatightering 
one of his fons ; the feeble dart whkh he throws ; 
with Pyrrhas!s brutal behaviour^ and his manner 
of puttnig the old man to death, are painted in the 
tiacA a&ding manner, and with a mafterly hand, 
AU Homer's bkttles, and Milton's account, both 
ef Paradife and of the Infernal Regions, fumifh 
many beautiful inflances of Poetical Delcriptbn; 
Oifian, too, paints in ftrong and lively colours, 
thoiigb he employs few circumftances ; and his chief 



^^^ nor defires the Twellmg grftin^ 

That yellow o'ef Ssurdinia's plain, 

Nor the. fair herds that lowing feed 

Oti warm Calabria's flowery mead j 

NftFiVofy 6Ffpotlefsrtiine; * 

HfOrgidd'fbnh Ifeftiibg fttmi the mine ; 
. Kor tik^ nek fieldi that Liriskves, 
' And eals away with iilent wafe»< Fit AHCis^ 
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excellency 
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excellency lies in painting to the heart/ Oiie of 

his fulleft Defcr|ptipn$ is, the. foUowing of thh 

ruins of Balclutha : '^ I have feen the waU& of BsdU 

** clutha, but they were defolate. The .fire had 

*' refounded within the halls ; and the vcace of the 

people is noyf heard no more* The ftream of 

Clutha was removed from its place by the fall ,(rf 

the walls } the thiftle fhopk there itsjonely head ; 

*' the mofs whiftled to the wind. The fox look^ed 

put at the window ; the rank grafe w&ved round 

his head. Defolate i$ the dwelling of &loma« 

" ^ilenceisin thehpufeof her fathers." / $hake^ 

» J, 

fpeare cannot he omitted on this pccafion^ 'as fin- 
guiarly emiQent for painting with die pQfcil of 
nature. Though it bein /namiers and charaders 
that his chief excellency lies, yet his fceiiery alfo is 
often ex^quifite, and happily defdibed'by a fingle 
ftroke, as in that fine line of the " IVSferchant of 
^ Venice," which conveys to the fancy as natural 
and beautiful an image as can poiEbly be exhibited 
in fo few words : 

-  * 

How fweet the moonlight flee|Js upon this batd^ ! 
Here will we fit, Sec. 

I 

Much of the beauty of defcriptive Poetry 
depends upon a right choice of Epithets. Many 
Poets, it muft be confeffed, are too carelefs in. this 
particular. Epithets are frequently brought in 
merely to compjete the verfe, or make the rhyme 
anfwer ; and hence they are fo unmeaning and 
;redundantj expletive words only, which,- in place 

. : of 
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6( adding any thing to Ae defcripidon, clbg arid L e c tt 
Aiervate it. Virgil's <* Liquidi foiites,**'' and Horace's 
" Prata canis alBicattit pruiius/' ntuft, I ani ^raid, 
be affigned to this ckfe ; forj to denote by an 
^ithet that waited is liquid, or tftat fhow Is ^^hitei 
is no better than mere tautology* - l!very epithet 
fliould either add a next wlea to- the wdrd ^hich it 
qualifies, or at leaft ferve to raife and heighten its 
known fignification. So in Milton, 

-\Vho (liall attempt with wandering feet 



The dark, unbottom*d, infinite abyfs, 

And through the palpable obfcure, find out 

His uncouth vt^lj ? or fpread his airy fligftt. 

Upborn with indefatigable wingd. 

Over the vaft abrupt ? . B. IL 

The epithets employed here plainly add ftrerigth to 
the defcription, and affift the fanty in conceiving 
it ; — the wandering feet— ^the linbottomed abyfs — 
the palpable obfcure — the uncouth way — ^the inde- 
fatigable wing— ^ferve to render tte images more' 
complete and diftinft. But there are many geueral 
epithets, which, tho\igh they appear to raife the 
fignification of the word to which they are joined, 
yet leave it fo undetefifiinedj and are now becomt 
fo trite and beaten in poetical language, as to be 
perfe£ily iilfipid. Of this kind are ** barbarous 
•* difdord — ' hateful envy — mighty cliiefs — « bloody 
^* war -'— gIo6itiy fhade^— • direful fc^enes,*^ and a 
thoufand more of the fame kind which we meet 
toL. iiu M with 






Z^B c T, tdlh oeoficuaaUy m good Poett ; but vath wiud)^ 
Potte of mferior genius abound every where, as 
die grfat prope of thdr* aflfeded fublimity* They 
give a fort of fwell to the language, and raile it 
above the tone of profe i but they ferve m^ ia 
the feaft to iilufbate the objed defcribed ; on the 
f ontrary, they Icfad the Style with a languid ver-i 
bofity* 

Sometimes it is in the power of a Poet of ge- 
liius, by one well-chdfen epithet, to accompliih a 
defcription, and by means of a ilngte word, to paint 
. a whole (cene to the fancy. We may remark this 
cffed: of an epithet in the following fine lines^ of 
Alton's Lycidas : 

^ • • • 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorfelefs deep , 

Clos'd 6'er the head of your Ioy*d Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the deep. 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie. 

Nor on the ihaggy ^top of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wizard ftream. 

Among thefe wild fcenes, " Deva*s wizar4 
" ftream" is admirably imaged ; by this one word, 
prefenting to the fancy all the romantic ideas, of a 
river flosrting through a defplate country, with banks 
haunted by wizards and* enchanters* Akin to this 
is an epithet which Horace gives to the riyer Hy? . 
dafpes* A good man, fays he, ftands in need oi 
no arms: 

5ive 
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Sive pSr Syrtds iter aeftnofi^ " t E c T^ ; 

> Sive fa^rus per inhofpitalem , ^^ 

Cii|ieafuin| vel qu2» loca fi»bulofu9 
J-aiijbit Hyda(pe$ *• . 

This epithet *' fabulofus'* one of the commentators 
on Horace has changed into " fabulofus*' or fandy j 
fubftitutipg, by a ftrange want of tafle, the com- 
mon and trivial epithet of the fahdy river, in place 
of that beautiful pifture which the Poet gives us, 
by calling Hydafg^s the Romantic River, or the 
fcene of Adventures and Poetic Tales. 

Virgil has employed an epithel with great beau- 
ty and propriety, when accoimting for Daedalus 
not having engraved the fortune of his fon Icarus : 

Bis conatus erat cafus effingere in auro. 

Bis patrix cecidere manus f . ^^. VL 



w. 



* Whether through Lybia's burning fands 
Our journey leads, or Scythians land^, 
'w Amidd th' unhofpitable waite of fnows. 

Or where the fabulous Hydafpes flows. Fran Cll« 

f Here haplefs Icarus had found his part^ 
Had^ not the father's grief reftrain'd his art ; 
He t>^ce eflayed to cad his fon in gold, 
^ Twice from his hand he drop'd the forming mould. 

In this tranflation the thought is juftly givpn ; but the beauty 
of the expreffion '• patria manus>'' which in the original conveys 
the thought with fo much tendenxeftj it loft. 

H 2 These 
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These inftances, and obfervations, may give fome 
juft idea of true poetical defcrfption. We have reafon 
always to dif(rufl an Author's defcriptive talents, 
when we find him laborious and turgid; amailing 
ceminon place epithets and general expreffions, to 
work up a high conception of fome objeQ:, of which, 
after all, ye can form but an indiftind idea. The 
beft defcribers are fimple and concife. They fet 
before us fuch features of an objefl:, as, on the firlt 
view, fbike and warm, the fancy : they give us ideas 
which a Statuary or a Painter could lay hold of, and 
work after them ; which is one of the ftrongeft and 
moft decifive trials^ of the real merit of Defcription* 



I 
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LECTURE XLI, 



THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. • 

A MONO the various kinds of Poetry, which wg L e c T, 

are, at psefent, employed in examining, th? 
Antient Hebrew Poetry, or that of the Scriptures, 
juftly deferves a place. Viewing thefe.facred books 
in no higher light, than as they prefent to us th^ 
; moft antient monuments of Poetry extant at this 
\ day in the world, they afford a curious objeS of 
Criticifm, They difplay the tafte of a remote age 
land country. They exhibit a fpecies of Compos 
' fitjon, very different from any other with which we 
are acquainted, and, at the lame time, beautiful. 
Confidered . as Infpired Writings, they give rife to 
difcuiSons of another kind. But it is our buiinefs, 
at prefent, to confider them not in a theological^^ 
but in a critical view : and it mufl: needs give plea- 
sure, if we fliall find the beauty and dignity of thf^ 
Compofition, adequate to the weight and import- 
ance of the matter. Dr. Louth's learned Treatife, 
**De Sacra Poeli Hebraeorum," ought to be. 
perufed by all who defire to become thoroughly 

M 3 ac^uaipt^d 
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I^ E c T. acquainted mth this fubied. It is a work exceed- 
ingly valuable, both for the elegance of its Com- 

pofition, and for the juftnefs of the criticifm which 
it contains.; In this Lefture, as I cannot illuftratc 
the fubjeft with more benefit to the Reader, than 
by following the track of that ingenious Author, I 
ihall make much ufe of his obfervations. 

I NEED not fpend many words in fhowng, that 
among the books of the Old Teftament there is 
fuch an apparent diverfity in Style, as fufficiently 
difcovers, which of them are to be confidered as 
Poetical, and which, as Profe Compofitions. While 
the hiftorical books, and legiflative wntings of Mofes, 
are evidently Profaic in the compofition, the Book of 
Job, the Pfalms of David, the Song of Solon^on, 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, a great part of the 
Prophetical Writings, and feveral paffages fcattered 
occafionally through the hiftorical books, carry the 
moft pidn and diftinguiflung marks of Poetical 
Writing* 

There is not the leaft reafon for doubting, that 
originally thefe were written in verfe, or fome kind 
of meafured numbers ; though as the antient pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew Language is now loft, 
we are not able to afcertain the nature of the He- 
i)rew verfe, or at moft can afcertain it but imper- 
fedlly. Concerning this point there have been great 
<iontroverfies among learned men, which it is un- 
lieceflary to our prefent purpofe to difcufs. Taking 

' * the 
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the Old T eftament in our own Tranfl&tion, which t e c t. 
is extremely literal, we fiiid plain marks of many 
parts of the original being written in a meafured 
Style ; and the " disjefta membra poetae" often 
fliow themfelves» Let any perfen read the Hifto- 
rical Introdudion to the book of J6b> contained 
in the firft and fecond chapters, and then go on to 
Job's fpeech in the beginning of the third chap« 
ter, and he cannot avoid being fenfibie, that he 
paffes all at once from the region of profe to that 
of Poetry. Not only the poetical fentiments, and 
the figured Style, warn him of the change ; but 
the cadence of the fentence, and the arrangement 
of the words, are fehfibly altered j the change is 
as great as - wh«i he paffes from reading Caefar's 
Commentaries, to read VirgiPs -Slneid* This is 
fufficient to fliow that th^ facred Scriptures contain^ 
what muft be called poeti^ in the ftri^eft fenfe of 
that word ; and I ihall afterwards fliow, ths^ they 
contain inftances of moft of the different forms 
of Poetical Writing, It may be proper to remark, 
in paifing, that hence arifes a moft invincible 
argument in h<m0ur of Poetry. No perfon can 
imagine that to be a frivolous and contemptible 
JHt, which has been employed by Writers under 
^vine ii^piration, and has been chofen as a jn-oper ' 
channel for conveying to the world the knowledge 
of divine truth. 

From the earHeft times, Muiic and Ibetry were 
cultivated aittODg the Hebrews, In the days of 

M 4 tire 
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JL E c T. the Judires, mention is made of the Sehools or 
^^^ Colleges of the Prophets ; where one part of the 
employment of the perfons trained in fuch fchools 
was, to fing the pitaifes of God, accompanied \rith 
..yarious inftrun^nts. |n the fu-ft book of Samuel 
(chap. X* 7*) we find, on a public pccafion, a 
company of thefe Prophets coming <io\m from the 
hilt where their fqhool was, '* prophefying/* iti^ 
faid, ^* w|th the pfaltery, tjibret, ajid harp before 
*^ thepi.'* But in the days of King David, Mufic 
^d Poetry were carried to thejr greateft height. 
For the fervice of the tabernacle, he appointed 
four thoufand Levites, divided into twenty-four 
courfes, and marfhalled under feveral leaders, whofe 
fole bufinefs it was to fmg Hymns, and to perform 
the inftrymental Mufic in the public worfliip. 
Afaph, Heman, ^d Jeduthun,' were the chief 
direftors of the Mufic ; and, from the titKs of 
fome Pfalm3, it would appear that they were alfo 
eminent comppfers of Hym^is or Sacred Poems* 
Jn chapter xxv. of the firll book of Chronicles, 
^n account is giveji of David's infl:itutions, relating 
to the Sacred Mufic and Pqetry ; which were cer^ 
tainly more coftly, more fpleijdid and magnificent, 
than ever obtjuned in the public fervice of any othef 
nation* 

The general conftruftion of the Hebrew Poetry^ 
is of a Angular nature, and peculiar to itfelf. It 
confifts in dividing every period into correfix>ndettt, 
for the moft part into equal members, which an»> 
foesT to one another, bo^h .iji fenfe and found. la 
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the firft member of the period a fentiment is x- jk c T. 

expreffed ; and in the fecond member, the fame 

ieiitiment is amplified, or is repeated in different 

t^rms, or fometimes contrafted with its oppofite ; 

but in fuch a manner that the fame ftrudure and 

nearly the fame number 6f Words is preferred. 

.Tbi» is the general ftrain of all the Hebrew Poetry. 

Inftances ctf it occur every where on opening the 

Old Teftament, Thus, in Pfalm^xcu. " Sing 

^* unto the Lord a new fong— ^ing unto the Lord, 

** all the earth. Sing unto the Lord, and blefs 

^^ his namerj— fhew forth his falvation from day to 

** day. Declare his glory among the heathen — 

f his wonders among all the people. For the 

^* Lord is great, and greatly to be praifed— He is 

f* to be feared iibove all the Gods. Honour and 

f* nvajefty are before him — ^Strength and beauty 

<* are in- his fanftuary.'* It is owing, in a great 

meafure, to this form of Compofition that our 

yerfion, though in Profe, retains fo much, of a 

poetical caft. For the verfipn being ftridly word 

for word after the original, the form and order of 

the original fentence are preferved; which by this 

artificial ftru£ture, this regular alternation and cor- 

refpondence of parts, makes the ear fenfible pf 

^ departure from the common Style and l^one \ of 

Profe. 

The origin of this form of Poetical Gompor 
fition among the Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced 
from the manner in which their Sacred Hymns 

were 
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L E c T. wei:e wont to be fung. They were stccompsmied 

with mufic, and they were performed by choirs 

or bands of fingers and muficians, who anfwered 

alternately to each other. When, for inftance, one 

band began the Hymn thusc "The Lord reign- 

" eth,'iet the earth rejoice;" the chorus, or femi- 

chorus, took up the correfponding verficle, ** Let 

*^ the multitude of the ifles be glad thereof," 

*^ Clouds and darknefs are round about him," 

fung the one ; the other replied, *' Judgment and 

** righteoufnefs are the habitation of his throne/' 

And in this manner their Poetry, when fet to 

mufic, naturally divided itfelf into a fuccefiioA 

of ftrophes and antiftrophes correfpondent to 

each other; wljenfce, it is probable, the Anti- 

phon, or Refponfory, in the public religious 

iervice of fo many Chriftian churches, derived its 

©rigin. 

We are exprefsly told, in the book of Ezra, 
that the Levites fung in this manner : " Alter- 
" natim," or by courfe (Ezra, iii, ii.)j and 
fome of David^s Pfalms bear plain marks of their 
being compofed in order to be thus performed. 
The 24th Plalm, in particular, which is thought 
to have been compofed on the great and folema 
occafion of the Ark of the Covenant being brought 
back to Mount Zion, .muft have had a noble effed 
when performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth 
has illufirated it. The whole people are fuppofed 
to be attending the proceiHofiu ^fhe Levites and 

Singers, 
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Singers, divided into their feveral courfes, and l k c t. 
accoin{>anied ^th all tfaeir miifical Inftruments, 
led the way. After the Introduftion to the Pfalm, 
m the two firft verfes, when the proceffion begins 
to afcend the facred Mount, the queftion is put, 
as by a femi-chorus, " Who fhall dcend^unto the 
^ hill of the Lord, and who fhall ftand in his .holy 
** place ?^ The refpoijfe is made by the full chorus 
with the greateft dignity : *^ He that hath clean 
" hands and a pure heart ; who hath not lifted up 
^^ his foul to vanity, nor fwom deceitf|jlly.*' As 
the proceilion approaches to the doors of the 
Tabernacle, the chorus, with all their inftruments, 
join in this exclamation : ♦^ Lift up your heads, 
ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlafting 
doors, and the King of Glory fliall come in/' 
Here the femi-chorus plainly breaks in, as with a 
lower voice, " Who is this King of Glory?** and 
at the moment when the- Ark is jntro^^uced into 
the Tabernacle, the refponfe is made by the burft 
of the whole chorus^ ** The Lord, ftrong and 
** mighty ; the Lord, mighty in battle." I take 
notice of this inftance the rather, as it ferves to 
Ihow how much of the grace and magnificence of 
the Sacred Poems, as indeed of all Poems, de- 
pends upon our knowing the particular occafions 
for which they were compofed, and the particular 
circumftances to which they wet^ adapted; and 
how much of this beauty muft now be loft to us, 
through our imperfeft acquaintance with many 
particulars of the Hebrew hiftory, and Hebrew 
rites* 

The 
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L E c T.> The method of Compofition which has been 

^ ' , explained,' by correfpondent verficles being uni* 

verfally introduced into the Hymns or muiical 

Poetry of the Jews, eafily fpread itfelf through 

their other Poetical Writings, which were not de- 

figned to be fung in alternate portions, and which 

therefore did not fo much require thisjnode of 

CompofitioUp But the mode became familiar to 

their ears, and carried with it a certain folemn 

majefty of Style, particularly fuited to facred fub- 

jaSts* Hence, throughout the Proph^cal "Writ- 

iiags, we find it prevailing as much as in the 

Pialms of David; as, for initance, in the Prophet 

Ifaiah (chap^ xl. i .) " Arife, fliine, for thy light 

^^ is comcj and tjie glory of the Lord is ^ea upon 

^ thee ; For, lo ; darknefe fliall caver the earth, 

*^ and grofs darknefs the people. But the Lord 

*^ fliall rife upon thee, and his glory fliall be feen 

*^ upon thee, ^d the Gentiles ftiaU come to thy 

♦f' light, and kings to the brightnefs of thy rifmg.'^ 

This form of writing is one of the great cha^ 

rafteriftics of the antient Hebrew Poetry ; very 

different from, and evenoppoftte to, the Style of 

the Greek and ^man Po^tSt 

Independently of this peculiar mode of con-^ 
ftrudion, the facred Poetry is diftinguiffied by the' 
highjeft beauties of ftrong^ concife, bold, and figu? 
rjitive expreflion, 

CONCISENESS and Hrength, are two of its moft 

jrgmftfkable charafters. One might indeed at firft 

i IP imagine^ 



imagine, thit the praftke of the Hebrew Poets, leg t. 
of always amplifying the fame thought, by repe- 
tition or contraft, might tend to enfeeble their 
Style. But they conduft themfelves fo as not to 
produce this effeft. Their fentences are always 
fhort. Few fuperfluous words are ufed.- The fam^ 
thought is never dwek upon long. To their con- 
cifenefs and Ibbriety of expreffion, their poetry is 
indebted for much of its fublimity ; and all^ 
Wxk&cs who attempt the fublime, might profit 
much, by ititfitating ii^ this refjped, the Style of 
the Old T^fttonent, For, as I have formerly had 
occafion to fliow, nothing is fo great an enemy to 
the Sublime, as prolixity or diffufenefs. The 
mind is never fo much affeded by any great idea' 
that is prefented tq it, as when it is fttiick all at 
once; by attempting to prolong the impreffion,' 
we at the fame time weaken it. Moft of the an- 
ient original Poets of all nadon$ are fimple and 
concife. The fuperflujdes arid excrefcences of 
Style were the refult oiF imitation in after-times ; 
when Compofmon paifed into inferior hands, and 
flowed fr6m art and ftudy^ more than from native 
genius. 

No Writings wjiatever aboimd fo much with 
the moft bold and anixnated figures, arthe Sacred 
Books. It is proper to dwell a little upon this 
SiTticle^j as, through otir early femiliarity with 
thefe books, a familiarity too often whh the found 
of the words, rathet than with their fenfe ^d 

meaning, 
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JL £ c T. meanings beauties of Style efo^e us m the Script 
ture, which, in any other book, would draw par* 
ticular attention. Metaphors, Comparifens, Alle* 
gories, and Perfonifications, are there particularly 
frequent* In order to do juftice to thdfe, it is ne< 
ceiTary that we tranfport ourfelves as much as we 
can into the land of Judaea ^ and place before our 
eyes that fcenery , and thofe obje^ with which the 
Hebrew Writers were converfant. Some attentioa 
of this kind is requilite, in order to reliib t^e.wnt^ 
ings of any Poet of a foreign couiitry> acid a dif^ 
ferent age. For the imagery pf ev«ry good Poet 
is copied from nature and real life t if it were not 
ioy it could not be lively ; and therefore, in prder 
' fo enter into the propriety of his ims^es, we mufl: 
endeavour to place ourfelv^ in his fitua.tion. Now' 
we &all find,^that the Metaphors ai|d Compa- 
tiftnis of the Hebrew Poets prefent to us avery 
beautiful view of the natural objed$ of their own 
country, j^nd of the arts and employments pf their 
common life* 

NaturaI'. objeQ:s are. in fome me<^^re oommoil 
to them with Poets of all ages and coi^B^ries. 
Light and darknefs, trees and flowers^ the forefl 
%nd the cultivated field, fuggeft to them ^ssny 
beautiful figures* But, in order to reli^ ihor 
^gures of this kind, we mud take nqtic^ that 
ieveral of them arife from the p^rticulfur circum* 
ftanxres of the land of Judea. During tli^ fuiB* 
ipcier months^ little or ao raiA falls tbvou^oqt 

ali 
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f all that region* While the heats continued, the l e c t: 
: couatry was intolerably parched ; want of water ^^^* 

was a great diftrefs ; and a plentiful (hower falling, 
i or a riyulet breaking forth, altered the whole face 

of nature, and introduced much higher ideas of 
! refreihment and pleafure, than the like caufes can 

fuggeft to us. Hence, to reprefent diftrefs, fuch 

frequent allufions among them, " to a dry and 
! " thirfty land, where no water is;" and hence, to 
I defcribe a change from diftrefs to profperity, their 
1 metaphors are founded on the falling of {howers, 
; and the burfting out of fprings in the defart* 
; Thus in Ifaiah, " The wildemefs and the folitary 
5 *^ place ihall be glad, and the defart fliall rejoice 
i " and bloflbm as the rofe. For in the wildernef$ 
; " Ihall waters break out, and ftreams in the de* 
f "fart; and the parched ground Ihall become a 
: ^*pool, and the thirfty land, fprings of wat^r^ 
i *^ in the habitation of dragons there fliall bie grafs, 
I ** with rufhes and reeds.*' Chap. xxxv. i* 6^ 7* 

Images of this nature are very familiar to Ifaiahi 
 and occur in many parts of his Book* 



Again, ^. Judea was a hilly country, it w^s^ 
during the rainy months, expofed to frequent in* 
undations by the rufliing of torrents, which came 
down ft^deptly from the mountains, and carried 
every thing before them j and Jordan, their only 
gTj^ riyer, annually overflowed its banjcs. Henc.^ 
th$ fre<|a@nt allufions to ^^ the noife^ and to th.Q 
*^^u0ung8 of many i^akjprs;" and hence grec^ 

6 calamities 
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X » c T. calamities fo often compared to the overflowmg 
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torrent, v^ch, in fuch a country, miift have 
been images particularly ftriking : ** I)eep calleth 
unto deep at the noife of thy water fpouts ; all 
thy waves and thy billows are gone over me/* 
Ffalm xlii. y. 

The two moft remarkable mountains of the 
country, were Lebanon and Carmel : the former 
noted for its height, and the woods of lofty cedars 
that covered it ; the latter, for its beauty and fer- 
tility, the richnefs of its vines and olives. Hertce, 
with the greateft propriety, Lebanon is employed 
as an image of whatever is great, ftrong, or mag- 
nificent: Carmel of what is fmiling and beau- 
tiful. ^' The glory of Lebanon,'* fays Ifaiah,. 
** fhall be given to it, and the excellency of Car- 
** mel.'* (xxxv. 2.) Lebanon is often put me- 
taphorically for the whole ftate or people of Ifrael, 
for the temple, for the king of Aflyria ; Carmel, 
for the bleffings of peace and profperity. ** His 
>' countenance is as Lebanon," fays Solomort, 
fpeaking of the dignity of man's appearance ; but 
when he defcribes female beaut}^ *' Thine head is 
.♦* like mount Carmel." Song^ v. 15. and vii. 5. 

It is farther to be remarked under this head^ 
that in the images of the awful and terrible kind; 
with which the Sacred Poets abound, they plaiflif 
draw thar defcriptions from that violence of the 
elements, and thofe concuflions of pature, wit& 

which. 
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t^rhich their climate rendered " them acquainted, LECt 

Earthquakes were not u|ifrequent; and the tem- 

pells of hail, thunder, and lightning, in- Judasa 

and Arabia, accontpanied with whirlwinds and 

darknefs, far exceed any thing of that fort which 

happens in more, temperate regions.. Ifaiah de- 

fcribes, with great majefty, the earth " reeling to 

'^ and fro like a drunkard, and removed like, a 

" cottage." (xxiv, 20.) And in thofe circiim- 

ftances of terror, with which an appearance of the 

Almighty is defcribed in the tSth Pfalm, whenl 

his '^ pavilion round about him was darknefs ; 

^^ when hailftones and coals of fire were his 

^^ voice ; and when, at his rebuke, the channels 

^^ of the waters are faid to be Teen, and the fbun-^ 

" datipns of the hills difcovered ;" though there 

may* be fome reference, as Dr. Lowth thinks, to 

the hiflory of God's defcent upon Mount Sinai^ 

yet it feems more probable, that the figures were 

taken diredly from thofe commotions of nature 

with which the Author was acquainted, and which 

fuggefted ftronger afid^nd)ler images than what now 

occur to us. 



\ 



Besides the natural obje^ of didrowncountry^ 
we find the rites of their religion, and the arts and 
employments of their common life, frequently 
employed as grounds of imagery among the He* 
brews. They were a people chiefly occupied with 
agriculture and pafturage. Thele were arts held 
Hi high honour among them} not difdaaaed by 

VOL. uu \ their 
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1. s e t. didbr patnarcfas^ kings, aad prophets, little ^• 
didsd . to commerce^ feparsted from the reft dF 
the world by their Itws and thebr religion; the^ 
ware,: during the better days of thdr flate^ 
jftnmgers in a great meafore to the re&iements of 
•luxury. Hence flowed^ of comfe^ the many at 
<liiiions to paftoral life, to the ^ green pailures 
*' and the ftill waters,*' and to the care and 
•watchfulnefs o£ a fhepherd over his flock, wUich 
carry to this day fo much beauty and tend^ti^s 
in t^em, in the a;^d Pfailm, and in many other 
paiTages of the Poetical Writings, of Scripture. 
Hence, all the images founded upon rural em- 
ployments, upon the wine-prefs, the threflsng^ 
^oor^ the ftobble and the chaffy To difrelifli aH 
fuck images, is the effect of falfe delicacy. Ho- 
Mer is at leaf): as frequent, and much nK>re Himute 
and particular in his fimilies, founded on what 
:vre nbw call low life ; but, in his management oi 
tfaem^ far inferior to the Sacred Writers, who 
jgeneratiy. niix with their comparifom of this kind 
"fomewhat. of digmty and grandeur to ennoble 
them. .What inexprelfible grandeur does the fot 
lowing rural image in Ifaiah, for inftance, receive 
firom the interyenticfli t)f the Deity : *^ The 
l*^ nadora fhall mih like the ruihings of many 
waters; but 6od:&aU r^vke ih^si, and they 
thall fiy far off ; and tbey ihall be chafed as the 
.^ chaff of the nuHuaitam before the wind, and 
,^, like, the dowb of the thifUe before the whui- 
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, t^rouRATiVE allufibas teo, w€ frequently fipd, lec t, 
to the rites aad cerempnies of their religion; tt> 
the legal dilti&^ons of things clean and uaclean $ 
to the mode of their Temple Service ; to the dre& 
of t^eir Priefts, and to the moft noted incidents re- 
corded in their Sacred Hiftory > as to the deftrudioa 
of Sodom^ the defcent of God upon Mount Siniti^ 
and the miraculous parage of the Ifraejit^s t^tbugh 
the Red Sea. The religion of the Hebi-ejwre ift* 
duded the whole c^ their laws^ and civil conftitutipii^ 
It was i'uH of ^^did external rites, that occupied 
their feaafes ; it was connedied^with ev^ part of 
their national hKtory and eftablifhment ; and hencie^ 
kll ide^, founded on religion, pofiefFed in this 
Aation a dignity and importance peculiar to them*> 
felves, znd wef e uncemitionly fiued to imptefs ibe 
knaginadon« 

" \ ' " • * 

From all tins it refults, that the irnagery o£ the 
Sacred Px>ets is, in a high degree^ expreifive and 
natural i it is copied diredly from real objefts, 
that ^ere before their eyes ; it has this advantage, 
of being more complete within itfelf, more en* 
tirely founded on national ideas and manners, than 
that of moft othef Poets; In reiding^ their wotks, 
we find ourfelves continually in the Iwid of Judea* 
The palm-treee, and the cedars of 'Ijebahon, are 
ever riling in our view. The face of their territory, 
the drcumftances of their climate, the lijanhers of 
the people, and the auguft tretemonies of their re^ 
ligioa, cotlftantly pafs under, different form^ before 

The 
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L E c T. The comparifons em{>Ioyed by the Sacred Poets 
are generally fhort^ teaching oa. one point only of 
refemblance, rather than branching out into little 
Epiibdes. In this refped, they have perhaps an 
advantage over the Greek and^ Roman Authors ; 
whofe comparifons, by the length to which they are 
•extended, fometimes interrupt the narration too 
much, and carry too vifible marks of ftudy and 
labour. Whereas, in the Hebrew Poets, they appear 
more like the glowings of a lively fancy, juft glancing 
sifide to fome refembling objed, and prefently return- 
ing to its track. Such is the following fine com- 
parifon, introduced to defcribe the happy influence 
of good government upon a people, in what are 
called the laft words of David, recorded in the 2d 
book of S^uel (xxiii. 3.) : ^^ He that ruleth over 
** men muft be juft, ruling in the fear of God ; 
" and he fliall be as the light of the morning, 
'* when the Sun rifeth ; even a morning without 
clouds ; as the tender grafs fpringing out of the 
earth, by clear fliining after rain.** This is one 
of the moft regular and formal comparifons in the 
Sacred Books. 

 All'Egory, likewife, is a figure frequently 
found in them. When formerly treating of this 
figure, I gave, for an inftance of it, that reinvk- 
ebly fine and well-fupported Allegory, .which oc- 
cmrs in the 80th Pfalm, wherein the People of 
IfraeL are compared to a vine. Of Parables, 
which form a fpecies of Allegory, the Prophetical 
Writings are full: and if to us they fometimes 
- w ^ - appear 
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appear obfcurej we muft remember, that in thofe h e c t. 
early times^ it was univerfaily the mode throughout - '^ l' .' 
all the eaftern nations, to convey (acred truths uoder 
myfterious figures and reprefentations. 

But the Poetical Figure, which, bey0n4 all 
oUiers, elevates the ftyle of Scripture, and gives 
it a peculiar boldnefs arid fublimity, is Profopo- 
pgeia or Perfonification. No „ perfonifications em- 
ployed by any Poets, are fo magnificent and. ftriking 
as thofe of the Infpired A¥riters. On great occa- 
fionsj they animate every part of nature } efpeciatly, 
when any appearance or operation of the A|iiii^hl|r 
is concerned. *f Before him vent the paftil^ce— r 
, •^ the waters Taw thee, Q God, a^d werje- afraid--^ 
ff the mountains faw tjiee, ^d they . trembled.— ?• 
'^ The overflowing of the; water pafled by j-r-th^ 
♦* deep uttered hi$ vpice, and lifted up Ijis {lapd^ . 
*' on high.*' When enquiry is ma4e abouj 
the place of wifdom, Job introduces the ^* Deep, 
^'faying, it i$ not in me; and the fea faith, 
" it is not in me, peftru^ion and death Iay| 
** we have heard the . fame thereof witl^ Oiir 
*^ ears." That noted fublime paffage in the 
Book of Ifaiih, whip h Mefcribes the fell of the 
King of AflTyria, }s full o( pejfonified objefts ; the , , 
6r*trees and ced^s of Lebanop breaking forth into 
exultation on the fall of the tyrant ; Hell from bet 
neath, ftirring up all the dead to meet him at 
his coming; and the dead kings ^troduced as 
ip^fiking, and joining in the triumph. In the fame 
/ - N 3 Itraiij 
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i> E c T. (bain are thefe many lively and paflionate apo& 
trD|)hes to cities and countries, to perfons and things, 
with which the Prophetical Writings every wh»e 
abound. ** Qrtho,u fword of the Ix>rd ! how long 
** will it be, ere thou be qiiiet ? put thyfelf up into 
♦* the fcabbard, reft and be ftill. How can it be 

** quie^** (^ *^ ^^P'y ^5 inHaltitly made,) " feemg 
<* th^ Lord h^th given it a charge againft^ Afltelon, 
** and the fea (hore ? there hath he appdnted ife^ 

Ik general, for it woijld carry us too far to ch- 
brge upon all the inflanges, the Style of the Poe. 
tical Books of the Old Teftament is, beyond the 
Style of all other Poetical Works, fervid, bold, and[ 
animated. It is extremely different from that regu-^ 
lar correft expreffion, to which our ears are ac- 
cuftomed in Modern Poetry. It is the burft- of 
infjMration. The fcenes are not coolly defcribed, but 
' rcprefented as paffing before our eyes. Every objeS, 
and ev6ry perfqn, is addreffed and fpoken to, as if 
prefent; the tranfition is often abrupt; the con- 
nedion often obfcure ; the perfons are often cljanged; 
figures crowded^and heaped upon one another. BoW 
fiiblimity, not correS elegance, is its charafter. We 
fee the fpirit of the Writer raifed beyond hirafelf, 
and labouring to find vent for- ideas too mighty for 
bis utterancCf 

/ 

i 

I 

After thefe remarks- on the Poetry oP ^ 

Scripture in general; I (hall conci\«fe this^Diflea* 

' tation, 
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fatiofi, with a fhort ^KXdtmt of the different kmcte ^ | ^'^ 
of Poetical Compdidon in the Sacred Books ; and 
of ihe diftkigmfhing charaders of fome of the chiel 
Writers. 

The feveral kinds of Poetical Compofition which 

we find in Scripture, are chiefly the Dida&ic, 

Elegiac, Paftoral, and Lyric. Of the Didadic 

^)ecie8 of Poetry, the Book of Proverbs is 'th^ 

principal inftance. The nine firft Chapters of thflf 

Book are highly poetical, adorned with miftiy di(^ 

tinguiihed graces, and figures of expreffion* At 

the loth Chapter, the Style is fenl>bly alter^d^ 

and defcends into a lower ftrain,. which is con* 

tinued to the end; retaining however that fenten(iousy 

pointed manner, and that artful conftrudion of 

period, which diftinguifh^'lffl the Hebrew Poetry. 

The Book of Ecclefiaftes^ comes likewife under thi| 

head ; and fome of the Pfalms, as the 1 19th in par-* 

licular. . ' 

« 

Of Elegiac Poetry, many very beautiful fpe^ 
cimens ckrcur in Scripture ; fuch as the Laments*^ 
tion of David over his friend Jonathan j fevers^ 
pa:flages in the Prophetical Books ; and feyend of 
David's pfalms, compofed o& oecafion^ of diftrefs 
and nK>uming. The 42d Pfalm, in particular^ 
is, in ihe higheft degree, , tender anc^ plaintivet 
But the moft regular and perfeft Elegiac Goinjpo* 
fition in the Scripture, perhaps in the whole worlcF^ 
is t^ 9ook, entitled the LameiKations^ of* lere^ 

. . N 4 ' miah. 
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^ XL!^' iniah* As the Frophet mourns in- that book over 
the deftruftion of the Temple, and the Holy City» 
and the overthrow of the whole State, hfe affembles 
all the afieding images which a fubjeft fo mel»nchply 
could fuggeft. The Compofition is uncommonly 
artificial. By >tums, the~ Prophet; and the city 
-Jerufalem, are introduced, as poiuipg forth their 
forrows ; and in the end, a chorus of the people 
fend up the mod earned and plaintiye fuppUcations 
to God. The lines of the original too, as may,^ 
in part, appear from pur Tranflation, are longej? 
than is ufual in the other Hinds of Hebrew Poetry ; 
and the melody i§ rendered thereby more flowing^ 
and bett^ ada|)te4 to the querin^pnipys ftr^ of 

. The Song of Solpmon affords us a high exem« 
plilication of Paftor^l Poetry. Confidered with 
refpedt to its fpiritualnieaning, it is undoubtedly ^ 
myftical Allegory; in its form, it is a Dramatig 
Paftoral, or a perpetual Dialogue between perfon- 
ages in the charafter of Shepherds j and, fuitably 
to that fonn, it js full of rural and paftoral images, 

froni beginning to end. 

Of Lyric Poetty, or that which is intended Xf^ 
.be accompanied with Mufic, the Old Teftament 
is full Befidee a great number of Hymns and 
Songs, which we find fcattered in the Hiftorical 
?nd Prophetical Books, fuch as .the Song of 
^p(es,.the Song.of.Delxjwh, and many otfcei? 

of 
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of Uk€ nature, the whole Book of Pfalms is to be l e c t 
confidered as a colledion of Saered Odes. In 
thefe, we find the Ode exhibited in all the varie- 
ties of its form, and fupported with the higheft 
^irit of Lyric Poetry j fometimes fprightly, cheer* 
ful, and .triumphant; fomedh^es folemn and mag- 
nificent; fometimes tender and foft. From thefe 
mftances, it clearly appears, that there are contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, full exemplifications of 
feveral of the chief kinds of Poetical Writing. 

« 

Among the different Compofers of the Sacred 
Books, there is an evident diverfity of ftyle and 
manner ; and to trace their different characters in 
this view, will contribute not a little towards! our 
jreading their Writings with greater advantagCi 
The moft eipinent of the Sacred Poets are, th^ 
Author of the Book of Job, David, and Ifaiah. 
As the Compofitions of David* are bf the Lyric 
kind, there is a greater variety of ftyle and mant 
ner in his works, than in thofe pf the other twd. 
The manner in which, confidered merely as a 
Poet, David chiefly excels, is the, pleafing, the 
foft, and the tender. In his Pfalms, there are 
many lofty and fublime paffages; but in ftrength 
of defcription, he yields to Job ; in fublimity, he 
yields to Ifaiah. It is a fort of temperate graiiv 
deur, for which David is chiefly diftinguiflied ; and 
to this he always foon retuj^ns, when, upon fome 
x)ccafions, he rifes above it. The Pfalms in which 
^e touches us moft, are thofe in which he defcribes 
Ijie bappinefe Qf ^he righteous, oy the goodnefs of 

Godj 
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L E c T. Crod ; exprefles the tender breathing of a devout 
mind, of fends up raovmg and aSefdonate fup- 
plications to Heaven. Ifaiah is, without excep-* 
tioUy the moft ftiblime of aH Poets. This^ is 
abundantly Vifible in our Tranflatioa ; and, what 
is a material circumftance, none of the Books of 
Scripture appear to have been more happily tranf- 
lated than the Writings of this Prophet. Majefty 
is his reigning char^fter; a majefty more com- 
manding, and mo^e uniformly fupported, than is 
to be found among the reft of the Old Teftament 
Poets. He poffeffes, indeed, a dignity and gran- 
deur^ both in his conceptions and expreffions, which 
is altogether unparalleled, and peculiar to himfelf. 
Tbeye is more clearnefs and order too, and a more 
vifible diftribudcH^ of parts, in his Book, thsm in 
any other of the Prophetical Writings. 

Wkbk we compare him with the reft of the 
Poetdcal P^phets, we immediately fee m Jere- 
miah^ a very different genius. Ifaiah employe 
himfelf generally on magnificent fubjeds. Jere- 
miah feldom difcovers any difpofidon to be^ fub- 
lime, and inclines always to the tender and elegiac. 
Easechiel, in poetical grace and elegance, is mucll 
inferior to them both ; but he is diftinguUhed by a 
charadker of uncommon force and s^dour. To ufe 
the elegant expreiiions of Biftiop Lowth, wiA 
regard to this Prophet : " Eft atrox, vehemens, 
•* tragicus; in fenfibus, fervidus, acerbus, indig- 
^^ nabundus ; in imaginibus, fecundus, truculenttis^ 

et npnnunquampen^ defbrmis ; in dj&ione gran^ 

.** diloquus. 
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diloquus, gravis, aiiftenjs, et interdum'mcultus ; £ b c T. 
frequens in repetitionibus, Eton decoris autgra- 
tiae caufe, fed ex indignatione et vHentia. ^uic- 
quid fiifceperit traftandum id fedulo perfequitur ; 
in eo unice haeret defixus ; a propofito raro de- 
** fleftens* In cseteris, a plerifque vatibus fbrtaffe 
•• fuperatus ; fed in eo genere, ad quod videtur a 
** natura unice comparatus, nimirum, vi, pondere, 
" impetu, granditate, riemo unquam eum fuper- 
♦* avic/' The fame learned Writer compares 
Ifaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and 
Ezechiel to jaEfchyius, Moft of the Book of 
Ifaiah is ftridly Poetical; of Jeremiah and Eze- 
chiel, not above one half can be held to belong 
to Poetry. Among the Minor Prophets, Hofea, 
Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and efpecially Nahum^ 
are diftinguifhed for poetical fpirit. In the Pro* 
phecies of Daniel and Jonah, there is no Poetry. 



It only how remains to fpeak of the Book of 
Job, with which I fliall conclude. It is known to 
be extremely antient ; generally reputed the moft . 
antient of all the Poetical Books; the Author 
micertsttn. It is remarkable, that thia Boon 
has no conneftion with the afl^rs, or manners 
ef the Jews j or Hebrews. The fcene is laiA in 
the land of Uz, or Idumasa, which is a part of 
Arabia ; and the imagery employed is genemHy of 
a diflferent kind from what I before ftowed to be 
peculiar to the Hebrew Poets. We meet with no 
allufions to the great events of Sacred KBflory, to 
fee l^ig&)U5 fitep -of the Jews> to Lebanon or to v 
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Carmel, or any of the peculiarities of the climate 
of Judaea. We find few comparifons founded oi 
rivers or torrents ; thefe were not familiar objedb 
in Arabia. But the longeft comparifon that occun 
in the Book, is to an objeft frequent and well 
known in that region, a brook that fails in the fea* 
fon of heat, and difappoints the expeftation of th< 
traveller. 

The Poetry, however,' of the Book of Job i 
not only equal to that of any other of the Sacred 
Writings, but is fuperior to them all, except thofe 
pf Ifaiah alone. As Ifaiah is. the mod fublime, 
David the moft plestfing and tender, fo Jol| is the 
moft defcriptive, ^f all the Infpired Poets. A pe* 
culiar glow of fancy, and-ftrength of defcription, 
i:hara£terife the Author. No Writer whatever 
abounds' fo much in Metaphors. He may be faid 
not to defcribe but to render vifible, whatever be 
treats of. A variety of inftances might be given. 
JLiet us remark only thofe ftrong and lively co 
lourS) with which, in the following' paflag^, taken 
fropi the 1 8th and 20th Chapters of his jp^k, he 
paints the condition of the wicked jobferve how 
lapidly hi§ figures rife before us ; and what ^ deep 
impreflion^ at the famp time, they leave on the 
imagination, ^^ I^nowe(( thou not thi3 qf o\i) 
^^ fmce man was placed upon t)ie earth, that the 
<' triumphing of the ^icke4 is fliort, and the joy 
" of the hypocrite but for a moment? Though 
*^ his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 
f ^ be;i4 rea^h ih^ (loudS) ye^ h$ fl^a}} periih foi 
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* ever. He fhall fly away as a dream, and fliall l e c t. 
^ not be found"; yea, he fliall be chafed away as a 

* vifion of the night. The eye alfo which faw 
''\ him, flialt fee him no more ; they which have 
[^ feen him fliall fay, where is he ? He fliall fuck 
" the poifon of afps ; the viper's tongue fliall flay 
" him. In the fulnefs of his fufBciency, he fliall 
" be in ftraits ; every hand fliall come upon him. 
" He fliall flee from the jlron weapon, and the bow 
" of fteel fliall flirike him through. All darknefs 
" fliall be hid in his fecret places. A firle not 
" blown fliall confume him. The Heaven fliall 
<« reveal his iniquity, and the earth fliall rife up 
" againft him. The increafe of his houfe fliall 
" depart. His goods fliall flow away in the day 
** of wrath.. The light of the wicked fliall be put 
" out.; the light fliall be dark in his tabernacle. 
" The fteps of his ftrength fliall be fl:raitened, and 
" his own counfel fluU cafl: him down. For he 
" is caft into a net by his own feet. He walketh 
" upon a fnare. Terrors fliall make him afraid 
" on every fide; and the. robber fliall prevsdi 
" againft him. Brimftone fliall be fcattered upon 
" his habitation. His remembrance fliall perifli 
" from the earth, and he fliall have no name in 
" the ftreet. He fliall be driven from light into 
" darknefs. They that come after him fliall be 
" aftoniflied at his day. ' He fliall drink of the 
" wrath of the Almighty." 
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LECTURE XLII. 



XLO. 



EPIC POETRY. 

• - 

t « C T, Tt now remains to treat of the two highefl: kiatfe 
X of Poetical Writing, the Epic and the Dra* 
matic. I , begin nith the Epic, This LeSiirt 
fliail be employed npon the general principles of 
that (pedes of Compofition : after which, I fhall 
tike a view of the charafter and genius of the 
moil celebrated Epic Poets* 

The Epic Poem is univerfally allowed to be, of 
iJl poetical works, the moft dignified, and, at the 
fame time, the mod difficult in execution. To 
contrive a ftory which ihall pleafe and interefl: all 
Readers, by being at once entertaining, important, 
ahd inftm^ve ; to fill it with fuitable incidents ; 
to enliven it with a variety of chaxa&ers^ and of 
defcnptions; and, throughout ^ long work, to 
maintiin that propriety of fentknent, and thatde* 
vatiw of Style, which the Epic Charafter requires, 
is unqueftionably the highcift effprt of Poetical 

4 / Genius. 
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l»emiis. Hence fo very few have fucceeded in the i- e c t. 
ittempt, that ftrift Critics will hardly allow any ^^^ 
other Poems to bear the "name of Epic, excej>t the 
lliad^ and the ^neid. , 

1 

There is no fubjeft, it muft be corife0ed, on 

which Critics have difplayed more pedantry, than 

on this. ' By tedious Difquifitioi:i6, founded on a 

fervile fulxniifion to Authority, they have given 

fuch an air of myftery to a plain fubjedt^ as to 

render it difficult for an ordinary Reader to con« 

ceive what an Epic Poem is* By Bofiu's '4efini« 

lion, it is a Difcourfe invented by. art, purely to 

form the manners of men, by means of mflruc^ 

nous difguifed under the allegory of fome import* 

ant a£ki6n, which is related in Verfe. This defi« 

nition would fuit feveral of .ZEfop's Fables, if they 

were fomewhat extended, and put into Verfe; 

and, accordingly, to illuftrate his definition, the 

Critic draws a parallel, in form, between the con* 

ftru£Hon of one of j£fop^s Fables, and the plan 

of Homer's Iliad. The firft thing, fays he, which 

cither a Writer of Fables, or oiF Heroic Poems, 

does, is to choofe fome maxicn or point of. mo* 

Tality } to inculcate which, is to be the defign of 

his work. Next, he invents a general .ftory, or ft 

feries . of fads,, without any nanaes, fuch as he 

judges will be moft proper for illuftrating his in* 

tended moral. Laftly, he particularifes his ftory ; 

that is, if he be a Pabuliit, he introduces his dog^ 

^ (htep, and his wolf} or if he be an Epic Poet^ 

he 
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' Yfj/' ^^ looks out in Antlent Hiftory for iotas preset 
nlm^ of heroes to give to his adors ; and then \m 
plan is completed. 

This is one of the mdft frigid, and abfurd 
ideas, that ever entered into the mind of a Critic. 
Homer, h^ fays, faw the Grecians divided mto a 
great number of independent States; but very 
often obliged to imite into one body agsdnft thar 
common enemies. The moft ufeful inftru£Hon 
which he could give*them in this fituation, was, 
that a mifunderftanding between princes is the ruin 
of the common caufe. In order to enforce dils 
inftrudion, he contrived, in/ his own mind, fiich 
a general ftory as this. Several princes join in a 
confederacy againft their enemy. The prince, 
who was chofen as the leader of the reft, affronts 
4>ne of the moft valiant of the confederates, who 
thereupon withdraws himfelf, and refufes to take 
piut in the common enterprize. Great misfor- 
tunes are the confequence of this divifion-j till, at 
length, both parties having fuffered by the quarrel, 
the offended prince forgets his difpleafure, and is 
reconciled to the leader ; and union being once 
reftored, there enfues complete vifkory over their 
enemies. Upon this general plan of his FaUe, 
adds Boffu, it Was of no great confequence, whe- 
ther, in filling it up. Homer had employed the 
names of beafts, like -^fop, or of men. He 
would have been equally inftruftive either way. 
But as he rather fancied to write of heroes, he 

I pitched 
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fitdxtd upoa the wall of Tray fof the fettie of life x- k c r. 
Fable ; he feigned fuch an adion to Happeti t^ere i 
he gave the name of Agatnemncm to the C^rhmoBl 
leader ; tluit of Achilles, to the aJBfe&ded Piin^e } 
zM To the Iliad arofe. 

He that can believe Homer to have ]pi*oeeeded 
in this manner, may believe any thing. One may 
pronounce, with great certainty, that an Author 
who ihould compofe according to fuch a plan; 
who fliould arrange all the fubjeft, in his own 
mind, with a view to the moral, before he had 
ever thought of the perfonages who were to be the 
Afters, might write, perhaps, ufeful Fables for 
children i but as* to an Epic Poem, if he adven- 
tured to think of one, it would be fuph as would 
find fyw Readers. No perfon of any tafte can 
entertain a doubt, that the firft objefts which 
ftrike an Epic Poet are, the Hero whom he is to 
celebrate, and the Aftion, or Story, which is to 
be the ground-woric of his Poem. He does not 
fit down, like a Riilofopher, to form the plan of 
a Tfeatife of Morality. His genius is fired by 
feme great enterprife, which, to him, appears 
noble and interefting; and which, therefore, he 
pitches upon as worthy of being aslebrated in the 
higheft llrain of Poetry. There is no fubjefik 6f 
tfafe kind, but will always afford fome general 
moral inflruftion, arifing from it natundly. The 
inftruaion which Boffu paints out, Js certainty 
{\igge(led by the Iliad ; aitd thare is another which 

V(^. III. 9 arifes 
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L E CT. arifes as natorally, and may juft as \^11 be affigned 
^^"' for the moral of that Poem ; namely, that Provr* 
dence aya;^es thofe yirho have fuffered injuftice; 
but that when they allow their refentment to carry 
them too far, it brings misfortunes on themfelvAs* 
The fubjeft of the Poem, is the wrath of Achilles, 
cattfed by the injuftice of Agamemnon* Jupiter 
avenges Achilles, by giving fuccefs to the Trojans 
agaiaft Agamemnon ; but by eontimaing obftinate 
in his refentment, Achilles lofes his beloved friend 
Pktroclus* 

> 

The plain account of the nature of an Epic 
Poem is, the recital of fome illuftrious enterprife 
in a Poetical Form. This is as exadk a definition, 
as there is any occafion for on this fubjedt. It 
comprehends feveral other Poems befides the Iliad 
of Homer, the JEneid of Virgil, and the Jeru- 
falem of Taffo; which are, perhaps, the three 

^ moft regular and complete Epic Works that ev€X 
were compofed. But to exclude. all Poems from 
the Epic Clafs, which are not formed exadly upon 
die fame model as thefe, is .the pedantry of Criti- 
cifni. We can give exaft definitions, aqd fie- 
fcriptions of minerals, plants^ and animals; and 
can arrange them with precifion, under the differ- 
ent claifes to which they belong, becaufe Nature 
affords a yifible unvarying ftandard, to which we 
isefer them^ But with regard to works of tafte 
2Sid imagination, where Nature has fixed no 
ftandard, but leaves fcope for beauties x>{ many 

I a . different 
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afferent kinds^ it is abfurd td attempt clefinifig^ t £ CT. 
and limiting them^ with the fame precifion. Cri« 
ticifm, when employed in fuch actteWpts, d^ene* 
rates into trifling qiieftions about words afid itame^ 
only. I therefore have nd fcruple to clafe fuch' 
Poems, as Milton's Patadife Loft, Lucan^s 
Pharfalia, Statius's Thebaid, Oflian's Fingal and 
Temoo, Camoens* Lufiad, Voltaire's Heiiriade, 
Cambray's TeWmachus^ Glover's L^dnidas,. Wil-. 
kie's Epigdniad, under the fame fpecries pf Com-^ ' 
poiition with the Iliad and the ^neid) though 
fome of them approach much nearer than 
others to the perfection o( thefe eelebnuted Works. 
They are j undoubtedly j all Epic j that is, poe* 
tical recitals of great adventures; which is all 
that is meant by this denomination of Poetry^ 

Though I cannot^ by stny meitis^ allow, that 
it is the effence of an Epic Poem to be wholly anl 
.Allegory, or a Fable eohtrived to illuftrate fomtf 
I itiorzl trtithj yet it is certain that no Poetry is of 
! a more mof al nature than this. Its effeft ki pro- 
moting virtue, is not to be meafured by any on^ 
inaxim, or inftruition, which refults from th^ 
whole hiftory, like the moral of one of -Slfop^s Fa* 
Wes. This is a poor and trivial view of the ad* 
Vantage to be derived from perufing a long Epie 
Work^ that, at the end, we fhall be able to gathei* 
from it fome commonplace morality*^ Its efFe^ 
arifes, from the impreifion which the parts of the 
Poem feparately, as well as the whole taken tog^ 

OS ther^ 
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L E CT, l^bft; n^e upon the mkd of tl^ lleader : (iatA 
^^^^ dlf : gre^ exagi^les which it fets before us, and the 
high f€ntii!iea(;j5 with which it warms our hearts 
The ead which it propofeS} is to e:^t;end our ideas 
of human perleSion : or in other Words to excite 
a^puration. Nqw this can be accompliihed only, 
by proper reprefentations of heroic deeds, and 
virtuous charafters. For high yirtue is the objefl:, 
whi(:h .aU mankii^d are formed to admire; and, 
therefore, Jlpic' Poems are, and muft be, favour- 
a|)le tQ the caufe of virtue. Valour, Truth, 
Jpftige,- Fidelity, yri^nd&ip," Piety, Magnani- 
njity, ^e the objeds vhich, in the courfe of fudi 
Con^ofitions, are pr^f(^nted to our minds, under 
the n^il fpleQdifi ai)d honourable colours. In be- 
half of, virtuous perfonages, our ^e^ons are en- 
gaged ; in their defigns, and their diftreffes, we 
ar^ ifiter^ited ; the generous and public aiFedions 
are 9wa)(.ened; -the mind i$ purjfied from fe^fuat 
apd ipejan purfuits, and ac^uftomed to take part 
in. great, heroic enterprifes. It is, indeed, 120 
fiQ^lr tieftimoay in honour of virtue,, that feveral 
of the n^oft refined and elegant entertainiQents of 
mankind, fuch as that fpecies of Poetical. Cpmpo- 
fixiofi which we now confider, mud be grounded 
on moral fentim^nts ai>d impreflions. This i$ a 
tejlimony of fuch weight, that, were ir in the 
power of fceptical Philofophers, to weid^en th^. 
force of thofe reafonings. which eftablife the e^mr : 
tisl.diftiniftions between Vice and Virtue, iho wIi^ 
ings of ^piq. Pp^ts . alone were f u%ieiM to r^tatft. 

their 
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their fk|fe Phdoiophyj fhewing by that alppeal i* t c t^ 
which they tonfttotly ntike to the fedings ^ ' 

mankbd in- fayour ef virtue, thit the foun^S- 
.dons ,of it ,^e laid deep, amd Aron^, in hum^ 
nature^ 



Thje g^eral ftraSn and ^irit-of ^pfc Gompw- 
jfion, fufficiently mark m diftirt^ion from ^e otheir 
JMnds of Poetry. In faftoral Writing, the reign* 
ing idea is innocence and tranquillity. C6mpa,f- 
fion is the great objefit of Tragedy; RidiculeV 
the province of Coinedy. The predominant cha> 
rafter of t^e Epic is, a<1 miration exrcitefl by fteroi6 
a£d^s. .It is fufficiently difttngulfced^ fi^m E56. 
tory, both by jits poetical form, and the liberty of 
ftSion which it affumes; It is a ntortf calm leoih^ 
pofition than Tragedy*^^ It admits, Aay recjutre^j 
the pathetic and , the violent, on par ttculai^- occa* 
fions; but the pathetic is not expeflfced to be its 
general character. It requires, more thair any 
other fpecies of Poetry, a grave, equal, and fup- 
pt)rt6d dignity. It takes in a greater' compafs of 
time ^d aftion, than Draniatfe Writing admits J 
9dA thereby allows a more full difplay of ctetraci 
ters. Di^atic Writings dilplay charaders cfiiefly 
by means of feirdmfents and paffibris^ Ejlio Poetry^ 
chiefly by nieans of aftions. The emotions; 
Aerefoi-e, wHich it raifes, are not fo violent, bji^ 
Aey aire hibre ph)Ionged, Thef^ ard the gerl^if 
l*araQ:eriftic^- of this fpecies of Cpnip(ilittbii; 
Bttt, ift oitleir to *give t niot-e p4rticulai^ aiid^diMi 
cal vieDjT of it, let us confider the Epi<; f creiti under 
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X. £ c T. three heads ; firft, w}th refped to the Subjeft. 
or Adion; fecoadly, with refped to the Adors, 
or Chaia&ers; and laiUy> with refpeQ to the 
Narration of the Foet, 



The aftiozi, or fubj^ of the Epic Poem, mull 
have three jsropertks : it muft be one } it ipufl be 
great; it muft be »to-^ling. 

First, it m)iil be one ASdon, or {iQt^rifei 
which the Poet choofes jfbr his fubjedr J have 
frequently had occa^ipn to r^m^Lrk the importance 
p{ unity, in many hn^ of Cpmpofition, i|i order 
to make a full and ilrpng Hxipreflion up^on the 
mind. With the higheft rii^on, Ariflotle. infills 
jupon ^, ^s effefitul to Epic poetry ; and it is, 
indeed^ the ^oft materia of all his rules refpeding 
$t. For it i$ certain, that, in the recital of heroic 
adventt^res, feveral fcattered and independent fa£ls 
can never afFe£l a .?-eader fp deeply, nqr engage 
hi$ attention fo flrongly, ^s a tale that is one and 
conneded^ where the fev^ra} incidents haixg upon 
one another, an.d ;u'e all xnade to confpire for the 
^compliihment of ope end.* In a regular Epic, 
the more fenfible this unity is rendered to the ima- 
gination, fiit better ^yill be the efied ; ^d for this 
reafon, as ^^iftotle has pbferved, it is not fuffi- 
cient for the Poet tp confine himfelf to.jthe AfHons 
f)f one m^, or tp thofe which happeued during a 
certain period of time ; but the unity muft lie in 
the fubje£t itfelf, and arife from all the partg com? 
bining into one whole* 

In 
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Tn all the great tfic Poems, unity of iftion^^cr. 

18 fufficiently apparent. Virgil, for inftance» has 

chofen for his fubjed, the «ftabli(bmeat of ^neas 

in Italy. From the beginning to the end of (he 

Poem, this objeft is ever in our view, and links 

all the parts of it together with full conne6tlon« 

The unity of the Odyffey is of the fame nature; 

the return and re-eftabliihment of Ulyfles in his own 

country. The fubjeft of Taffo, is the recovery 

of Jerufklem from the Infidels^ that of Milton, 

the eKpuUion of •our firft parents from Paradife; 

and botk of Jthem are imexceptionafole in the unity 

of the tStory. The^ profefied fubjed of the Iliad, 

is the Anger of Achilles, with the confequences 

which it produced. The Greeks carry on many 

tinfuccefsfal engagements againft the Trojans,' as 

long as they are deprived of the affiftance of 

Achillea. Upoji his bang appealed and i^econ- 

ciled .to Agamemnon, vi£bory follows, and^ the 

Poem clofe^. {t nmft be owned, however, that 

the Uxuty, or coune&ing principle, is not quite fo 

fenil^le to thi^ ipiagination here as in the iEneid* 

For, throughout many books of the Iliad, Achilles 

is out of fight ; he is lofb in ina£tion ; and the 

fancy terminates on no other objeft, thsai the fuc^ 

cefs of the tvo armies whom we fee contending iij 

war. 



The Buity of the Epic AdioR is not to be fo 
ftri^lly interpreted, m if ^t ej^cluded all Epixles,^ 
or fubordinate a£Uons. It is nece^iary to obferve 

04 ^^ere. 
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X. E c Tj l^f, tltat the term Efttfode is employed 1)^ Arif? 
tptfe^ m a. different fei^ from what wfe qow give 
to it. ^h voB a term originaUy ia^iplied to Dra- 
matic Pbekrff and thence tramferred to Epic; 
and hrf Epifodes, in an Epic Poem^ it ibould 
(eeifi thitf Ariftotle uaderftood the extenfion of the 
gmeral VAlt^ or plan of the Poem, into all its 
gtfcuniftances* What his meaning was, is, in* 
deedf not very clear ; and this obfcarity has occar , 
fioncfd much akercation among Critical Writers. 
Boflu, in particular, is fo p^^exed upon tfaicf 
febjeiEl, as to be almoft unintelligible. But, difr 
miffing fi> fruitlefs a controverfy, what we now 
imderftand by Epiibdes, are certain adions, or 
incidisnts, introdaced into the narration, conneded 
with the principal a&ion, yet not of fuch import- 
ance as to deftroy, if they had been omitted, thQ 
main fubje& of the Poem.^ Of this nature are 
^ ioJaawiem of Hedor with Andromache, in the 
Uiad} the ftory of Cacus, and that of Nifus and 
Euryalus, in the .£neid ; the adventures of Tan« 
dted with Erminia and Clorinda, in the Jeru^ 
&lem; and the profpcfd: of his defcendants ex« 
Ubited to Adam, in the laft books^ of Paradife 

Such Epifodes as thefe, are not only permitted 
to an Epic Poet ; but, provided they be properly 
executed^ are great ornaments to his work. The 
rules regarding theqi are the ibUowihg : ' 

First, 



First, They muft be nomralfy introduced 1 1^ e ct. 
they tnoft. have a fufficient conne6tioA iiwth the 
fubjeA . of the Pdem ; they muft feem inferior 
parts that belong to it; not mere appenda^ei 
iluck to it. The Epifode of Olinda and So*- 
phronia, in the feoond book of Ta&'s Jeniiakm, 
IS fauhy, by tranfgreffing this rule. It is fod 
much detaci^ed from the reft of the work ; and 
being introduced fo near the open&ig of th^ Poem^ 
mifleads the Reader into an es:pe3:ation, that it 
is to be of fome future confequence ; whereas I* 
proves to be connefted with nothing that £[>IlowSf 
In proportion as any Epifode is flightly related ttf 
the main fubjeft, it (hould always be the fhorter. 
The paflion of Dido in the iEneid, and the fnares 
of Armida in the Jerufaleni, which are expanded 
fo fully in thefe Poems, cannot with propriety 
t)e called Epifodes. They are conftituem parts ot 
the work, and form a confiderable fliare of th^ 

intrigue of the Poem, 

I < 

In the next place, Epifodes ought to prefent td 
ps, objeQs of a diflPerent kind, from thofe whicH 
go before, and thofe which follow, in the courfe 
pf the Poem. For it is principally for the fake of 
variety, that Epifodes are introduced into an Epid 
Compofirion. In fp long a work, they tend to 
diyerfify the fubjeft, and to relieve the Reader, 
by fhifting the fcene. In the midft of combats, 
therefore, an Epifode of the martial kind would 
be out of place y whereas, Hedor^s vifit to An* 

dromache 
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I, E c T. dromache In die Iliad, and Enninia's adventure 
with the Shepherd in the feventh bock of the 
Jeruialem^ afford us a well-judged and pleating 
retreat from camps and battles. 

Lastly, As m. Epifode is a profefled embellifh- 
ment, it ought to be particularly elegant and well. 
'finiihed; and^ accordingly, it is, for the moft 
)party in fneces of this kind, that poets put forth 
th^ ftrength. The Epifodes of Teribazus and 
Ariana, in Leonidaa, and of the death of Hercules, 
^i the Epigoiiiad, are the two greateit beauties iiii 
ibefe Poems« 

Th£ unity of the Epic Action neceiTarily fup« 
pofes, that the a^on be entire and complete ; that 
ip, as AriAotle well exprefles it, that it have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Eith^ by re^ 
laling the whole, in his own perfon, or by intro* 
ducing fome of his Adors to relate what had 
pafled before the opening of the Poem, the Author 
muft always contrive to give us full information of 
every thing that belongs to his fubjed; he muft 
not leave our curiofity, in any article, ungratifiedj 
he muft bruig us precifely to the accompliihinex^t of 
his plan ; and then condude* 
« 

' . The fecond property of the Epic A&ion, is, 
that it be great ; that it have f^$cient fplendour 
and importance^ jb^h to fix our attention, and to 
juflify the magnificent apparatus which the Poet 

beflows 
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S>eftoTvs upon it* Tbjs is fo evidently requifite 2$ t f c t« 
jDLOt to require illuftration; ;and indeed, hardly 
any who have atteniipted I^pic Poetry, have failed 
m choofing fome f^bje^ fuiEciently > important, 
either by the nature of the a£Uon» or ty the fame 
;pf the perfonajg;es concerned in it* « 

 

It €ontributes to th^ grandeur of the Epic 

|Subje£t, that it be not pf a modern date, nor fall 

xvithin any period of hidory with which we are in* 

pmately ^i^ted. Both I^ucan and Voltaire 

have, in the choice of their fubje^, tranfgrefled 

this rule, and they have, upon that account^ fttc« 

ceeded worfe* 4&tiquity is favourable to thofe 

high and augu(t ideas which Dpic Pq<*try 19 de« 

iigned to raifip* U tends to, aggrandia;^, in our 

imagination, both perfons and events; ancl. what 

is ftill more material, it allows the Poet the li« 

berty of adpmmg his fubjed by means of fi^nt- 

Whereas^ aa foon as he comes within the Vf rg^ 

of real and authenticated, hiftpry, this liberty., j^ 

^bridged!' He n|ult either confine himfetf wholly, 

9s Lucan has done, to RriGt hiftorical truth, at the 

?xpence of rendering his ftory jejune; or, if he 

goes beyond it, like Voltaire in his Heniiade^: this 

difadvantag^ follows, • that, in well-known jevent^, 

the true and the fictitious parts of the plan dp. not 

z^aturally mingle, and ]ncorp<H*ate with e;ich Qther. 

Thefe oMisrvati<»i8 cannot be applied to Dramatic 

Writmg ; where the perfcnages are exhibited tO; u§, 

gp|: fo much that we may admire, as that we may 

love 
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I- E c T. lovfe or pity them. Such paffions zte much mofi 
cpnfiftent \rith the fianiiliar. hiftorical knowledge of 
the periods who are to be the obje&s of thettij 
and even require them to be difphiyed in ti^e light, 
and \wth the failings of ordinary men. Moidem, 
aftd well-jkno^im hiftory, therefore, may fumiiti 
very proper materials for T^'agedy. But for Epic 
Poetry, where heroiftn is thfe ground- worjf, an4 
where the obje^l in yi^w' is to excite admiradon^ 
sntient or traditionary biftory is iiffuredly the 
fitWl region. There, the author may lay hold oft 
tiameSf dhd characters, a^d eVents, not wholljr 
unknown^ - on x^hich to bqild his Story ; whiles 
at* the feme fkne, by'reafon of the diftance of 
the period, pr- of the remotenefs of the fcene^ 
fufficieht licence h Mt him for &&XQn and in^ 

• • ^ r • 

v^tion* 

The third property l^iBJuired in the- Epic Poem| 
is, that it be intereftih]^. It is h&t fufficient for 
this purpofe that k- be great. For deeds of mere 
valour,' how heroic foever, may p'jfoVe cold and 
tirefbiue. '-'Much will depend oii the happy chtrice 
of fome -fubjeO:, which fliall, by its rwtttute, inte- 
rfeft the PuWic ; as vfh&n the Poet •fetefl* fer hi^ 
Hero, one who* is the founder^ or the deliverer^ or 
the favdurite' of his 'nat&n : or wTienlk wHtes of 
achievements that have been highly eeMBratedj or 
have be^ conneded with importaht ^confe^uebe^ 
to iny public caufe. Mod of the' ^reat Epic 
Poems are abundtotly -fortunate in this* refpeft^ ainf 
^ ' mud' 



/ 



ii\^ hpve be^ very mtereftiil^g^' tOt ihofe age$ and l e c t. 
couiurie^ iij which they were €;Qj|ipOfed> 



.. J . 



B0T th^ fhief circumftaijice ;\^hich ; rw4^i^ w, 
*3£pic Poem interefting, and which tejad^to inter^ft, 
aot one ^ge cr country alone, b«t all Ae^ders^ is 
the (kilful coo«luA of the Author ia thie- manage- 
ment of hi3 fubjeS. He muii fo contrive bh phm^ 
as that it fiiall comprehend many affe^ng inci*- 
dents. He muft not dazzle .us perpetually with 
valiant achievements ; for all Readers tire of con- 
ftant fighting, and battles ; but he muft * ftudy to 
touch our hearts. He may fom^imes be awful 
and auguft ; he muft often he tender and pathetic ; 
he muft give us gentle and pleafing fcenes of love, 
ftiendfhip, and afFeftion. The more an Epic 
Poem abounds with fituations which awaken .the 
feelings of humanity, the more interefting k is; 
and thefe form, always, the fevourite paffages of 
the work. I know no Epic Poets fo happy in this 
refpeft as Virgil and Taflfo. 

Much, too, depends on the charaSers of the 
Heroes^ for rendering the Poem interefting ; that 
they be fuch as fhall flxongly attach the Readers, 
and make them take part in the dangers which the 
Heroes- encoimter. Thefe dangers, or obftacles, 
fprm what is called thfe Nodus, or the Intrigue of 
the Epic Poem ; in the judicious condud of which 
«>rifif^ much of the Poet's art. He muft. rcrufe 
our attetuion, by a profped of the dliS^ulties 
- 1 . which 
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LECT. vft&di (eon to threaten difappointinent to tka 
^ enterprife of his fetourite perfJ««cs, he mud 
make thefe difficulties grow and thicken upon us, 
by degrees; till, after having kept us^ for fome 
time, in a ftate of agitation and fufpenfe, he paved 
the vvay, by a pioper preparation of incidents, for 
the windmg up of the plot in a natural and pro- 
baUe manner. It is plain, that every tale which 
» defigned to engage attention, muft be conduded 
on a plan of this fort. 

A Question has been moved, whether the 
nature of the Epic Poem does not require that it 
ihould always end fuccefsfully ? Mod: Critics are 
inclined to think, that a fuccefsful ifiue is the moft 
proper j and they appear to have reafon on their 
fide. An unhappy conclufion deprefles the mind, 
and is oppofite to the elevating emotions which 
belong to this fpedes of Poetry, Terror and 
compaffion are the proper fubjefts of tragedy ; but- 
as the Epic Poem is of larger compafs and extent, 
it were too much, if, after the difEculties and 
troubles which commonly abound in the progrefe of 
the Poem, the Author fhould bring them all at laft 
to an unfortunate iffue. Accordingly, the general 
praflice of Epic Poets is on the fide of a profperous 
conclufion ; not, however, without fome exceptions* 
For two Authors of great nairife, Lucan and MUton, 
have held a contrary courfe ; the one concluding with 
the fubverfion of the Roman liberty ; the other, ynth^ 
the ex:pulfion of njan from Paradife. 
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With leSard to the time or durati<ni of the le c r. 
Epic Adion, no predfe boundaries can be afcer- 
tained. A confideraUe extent is always allowed 
to ity as it does not neceflarily depend on thofe 
violent paffions which can be fnppofed to have 
only a fhort continuance* The lUad, which is 
formed upon the anger of Achilles, has, with? 
propriety, the fhorteft duratio* of any of th^ 
great Epic Poems. According ta Boffu, the 
aftion lafts no longer than foorty-feven days. The 
aftion of the Odyffey, computed from the taking 
of Troy to the Peace of Ithaca, extends to eight 
.years and a. half; and the adion of the ^neid, 
computed in the fame way, from the taking^ of 
Troy to the death of Turnus, includes about fix 
years. But if we meafure the period only of the 
Poet's own narration, or compute from the traie 
in which the Hero makes his firft appearance^ till 
the conclufion, the duration of both thefe laft 
Poems is brought within a much fmaller compafs. 
The Odyffey, beginning witfi Ulyffes in the Ifland 
of Calypfo, comprehends fifty-eight days only; 
and the uEneid, beginning with the ftorm, which . 
throws ^neas upon the coaft of Africa, is reckon- 
ed to include, at the mgft, a year and fome 
months. 

Having thus treated of the Epic Adtion, or the : 
Subjed of the Poem, I proceed next to make fome: 
obfervations on the Adors or Perfonages. 

As 
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^ XLH^* '^ ^* ** ** bufinds of an Epic Rjet to *py 
^er nature, and to form a probable intereftiiig 
tale, he muft ftudy te gii^e all bis perfofa^es 
prefer and well iupported charaders, fach as 
difplay the features of faumali nature. This is 
what Arifl;ptle calls, giving manners to the Poem. 
It is by no means necefTary, that all his adors be 
morally good ; imperfed, nay, Tidous charaders, 
may find a puoper place ; though ' the nature of 
Epic Poetry feems to require, that the principal 
figures exhibited fhould be inch as tend to raife 
admiration and love, rather than hatred or con* 
tempt. But whatever the charafter be which a 
Poet gives to any of his adors, he muft take care 
to preferve it uniform, and confiftent with iefelf. 
Every thing which that perfon fays, or does, muft 
be fuited to it, and muft ferve to diftinguifli him 
front any other. 

. Poetic charafters may be divided into two 
kinds, general and particular. General charafters 
are, fuch as wife, brave, virtuous, without any 
farther diftin&ion. Particular chara^ers exprefs 
the fpecies of bravery, of wifdom, of virtue, |br 
which any one is eminent. They exhibit the pe- 
culiar features which diftinguifli one individual 
from another, which mark the difference of the 
fame moral quality in different men, according as 
it is combined with other difpofitions in their tem^ 
pen In drawing fuch particular characters, ge- 
nius is chiefly exerted. How fer each of the 

• \ three 
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three great Epic Poets have diftihguiftied themfelves le c tI 
in this part of Compofition, I Ihall have occafion 
afterwards to ihow, when I come to make remarks 
upon their works. It is fuiGcient now to mention^ 
that it is in this part Homer has principally excelled ^ 
Taffo has come the neareft to Homer j and VirgiJ 
has been the moft deficient. 

It has been the pradtice of all Epic Poets^ to^ 
feleft fome one perfonage, whom they diftinguiihf 
above all the reft, and make the hero of the tale. 
This is coafidered as eifential to Epic Compofttioif, 
and is attended with feveral advantages. It render's 
the unity of the fubje£t more fenfible, when thertf 
is one prin<2:ipal figure, to which, as to a centre, all* 
the reft refer. It tends to intereft us more in th^ 
eifterprife which is carried on ; and it giyes the 
Poet an opportunity of exerting his talents for 
adorning and difplaying one charafter, with peculiar 
fplendour. It has been aflced, who then is the 
hero of Paradife Loft? The Devil, it has beea^ 
, anfwered by fome Critics ; and, in gonfequence of 
this idea, much ridicule and cenfure has beeiv 
thrown upon Milton. But they have miftsi^en that 
Author's intention, by proceeding upon a fup- 
po^tion, that, in the conclufion of the Poem, 
tfie hero muft needs be triumphant* Whereas 
pfilton followed a different plan, and has given a* 
Iragic conclufion to a Poem, otherwife Epic in its- 
form. For Adam is undoubtedly his hero ; that^ 
Ji the capital a|id n^oft- interfeftiiig figure in his 
l&em. . . 

I VOJb^ill. F B^SIDM 
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BjlsiB£5 huitian a&ors, there are perfonages of 
aaother kind^ that ufually occupy no fmall place 
ki Epic Poetry ^ I mean the gods, or fupematural 
beings. This- brings us to the confideration of 
what is called the Machinery of the Epic Poem ; 
the moft nice and difficult part of the fubje£t. 
Critics appear to me to have gone to extremes on 
both fides. Almofl all the French Critics decide 
in flavour of Machinery, as effential to the coiifti- 
tution of an Epic Poem. They quote that fen- 
tence of Petronrus Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, 
^^ per ambages, Deorumque minifteria, precipi- 
^^ tandus efl liber fpiritus,'' and hold, that though 
a Poem had every other requifite that could be 
demanded, yet it could not be ranked in the Epic 
dafsj unlefs the .main action was carried on by the 
intervention of the gods. This decifion feem& t^ 
be founded pn no principle or reafon whatever- 
unlefs a fuperftitious reverence for the pra£lice of 
Homer and Virgil. Thefe poets very properly 
embellifhed their ftory by the traditional tales and 
popular legends of their own country ; according 
to which, all the great tra^faflions of the heroic 
times were intermixed with the fables of their 
deities. But does it thence follow, that m other 
countries, and- other ages, where there is not the 
Uke advantage of current ftiperftition, and popular 
credulity. Epic Poetry muft be wholly confined tOi 
antiquated fidions, and fairy tales? Lucan has 
conjpofed a very fpirited Poem, certainly of the 
Epic kind, where neither gods nor fu^natural 
beings are. at all employed. The Author of 
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^eonida^ has made an attempt of the fame kmd, l e o r. 
lot without fuccefs ; and beyond doubt, wherever 
I Poet gives us a regular heroic ftory, well con* 
ied:ed in its parts, adorned with charaders, and 
upported with proper dignity and elevation, though 
lis agents be every one of them human, he has 
'ulfiUed the chief requifites of this fort of Com* 
pofmon, and has a juft title to be clafTed with Epic 
Writers. 

But though I cannot admit that Machinery is 

neceflary or efiential to the Epic plan, neither can 

I agree vdth fome late Critics of confiderable name^ 

who are for excluding it totally, as inconfiilent with 

that probaUlity and impreffion of reality, which, 

they think, Ihould reign in this kind of Writing *. 

Mankind do not coniider Poetical Writings with 

fc philofophical an eye. They feek entertaimrient 

from them ; and for the bulk of ^Readers, indeed 

for aimoft all men, the marvellous has a great 

charm. It gratifies and fills the imagination ; and 

gives room for many a {hiking and fublime de^ 

fcription. In^ Epic Poetry, in pardculi^, where 

admiradon and lofty ideas are fupppfed to reign^ 

the marvellous and fupematural find, if any 

where, their proper place. They^both enable the 

Poet to aggrandize his fubjedt, by means of th^fe 

siuguft and folemn obje&$ which religion intra* 

X 

« a 

' H 'l  ■>i«. Vm  m ii ^ Ill  II— —M^— N«—^w^«MiH— ^n^i— » 

* See Elem. of Critidfm, ch. 2t. 
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L B p T. {luces into it ; and they allow him to enlarge and 
diverfify his plan, by comprehending within i^ 
hesaren, and earth» aod hell^ Qieoi and invifibU 
beings, and the whole circle of the Univerfe^ 

At the fame time, in the afe of this fup^« 
natural Machinery, it become^ a Poet to be tem- 
perate and prudent. He is . iipt at^ liberty te 
invent what fyftetn of the marvellous he pleafes. It 
muft always have fome foundation in popular 
belief* He muft avail himfelf in a decent manner, 
either of the religious faith, or the fuperftitiou$ 
er^ulity of the country wherem he lived, or of 
which he writer, fo as to give an. air of probability 
to events which are mofl contrary to the common 
coujrfe of Nature. Whatever Machinery he cm* 
ploysj he muft take care not to overload us wiA 
it; not to withdraw human a^ons and mann^ft 
too much from view, nor to obfcure them under a 
cloud of incredible fi£Hons. He moil, always 
remembier, that his chief bufiaefs .is ta. relate to 
men, the a^ons and the explbits of men ; that it 
is by thefe principally he is to interefl us, and to 
touch our hearts i and that if probability be abo^ 
l^ether banifhed from his work, it can never make 
a deep or a lafting imprfi^on. bideed^ I Ibiow 
nothii%' more difficult in Epic Poetry, than to ad- 
jtfft properly the mixture of the marvellous with 
the probable y fo as to gratify and amufe us with 
tHe~ ghe, without facrificing the other* I need 
hardly obfeiye, that thefe obfervatione affeft not 
. • the 
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tile condoA of Miltori's wott: } whofe plan being l e c ll 
^altogether theological, his fspernatural beings form 
fkot the machiaery, but ^re the principal aQdrs in 
Ae Poem, 



"With regard to Allegoricai Perfonages, Fame^ 
iDifcord, Love, and the h*ke, it may be fafely 
lironounced, that they form the worft machinery 
p£ any. In defcription they are fometimes allow- 
able, and may ferve for embellifliment ; but they 
^ould never be permitted to bear any fliare in the 
a£bio]i of the Poem* For being plain and declared 
fi£lions, mere names of general ideas, to^ which 
even fancy cannot attribute any exiftence as perfons, 
if they are introduced as- mingling with human 
BjEtoriB, an intolerable cohfufion of fhadows and 
realitiee ariTe^ aind all coftfiftency of aftion is utterly 
ileftroyed^ 

Ik the Narration of the Poet, which is the laft 
head that remains to be confidered, it is riot ma- 
terial, whether he relate the whole ftory in his own 
chaora^er, or introduce fom^ of his perfoiiages to 
relate any part of the a^ftion that had pafTed before 
the Poem opens. Homer follows the one method 
in his Iliad, and the other in his Odyfley. VirgiJ 
"has, 4n this refpe£k, imitated the ponduft of the 
Pdyffey j Taf6 that of the Iliad. The chief ad* 
vantage which arifes from* any of the afters being 
cnKployed to relate part of the ftory is, that it 
!|J1dws the Poet, if he cheof^s it, to pjpeii '^tl^ 

\ 
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fome ifiterefting fituation of aflEsurs, informiag os 
afterwards of what had pafled before thiat period ; 
and gives him the greater liberty of fpreading out 
fuch parts of the fubje£t as he is inclined to dweU 
upon in perfon, and of comprehending the reft 
withip a fliort recital. Where the fdbjed is of great 
extent, ^nd cqmprehenfls the tra^fa^ons of feveral 
years, as in the Odylfey ^d the ^n^d, this method 
therefore feems pi^eferable* When the fubjed 
is of fmaller cpmpals, and ihortei: duration, as in 
tl\e Iliad and the Jerufalem, the Poet may, 
without difadyantage, relate the whpl^ in bis gvii 
perfqn. „ / 

In the propofition of the fubje£k, the invocatioii 
of the Mufe, and other ceremonies of the Intro- 
du&ion, Poets may vary at their pleafure. It is 
perfe&Iy trifling to make thefe little formalities the 
objeft of precife rule, any ferther, than that the 
fubjed of the work (hould always be* clearly pro- 
pofed, and without affe6led or unfuitable pomp. Foe, 
according to Horace's noted rule, no IntroduSion 
fliould ever fet out too high, or promife too much, 
left the Author fhould not fulfil the expedadons he 
|ias raifed. 

What is of moft importance in the tenor of 

th^ narration is, that it be perfpicuous,, animated, 

'and enriched with all the beauties of Poetry. No 

fort of Compofition requires more ftrength, dig- 

jjJty, and fire, than the Epic Poem. It is die 

• ' V , region 
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region within which we look for every thing that is l e c t. 
fublime in defcription, tender in fentiment, and bold ^^"' 
and lively in expreflion ; and, therefore, though an 
Author's plan fhould be faultlefs, and his ftory ever 
fo well condu£ted, yptif he be feeble, or flat in 
Stylcj deftitiite of affecting fcenes, and deficient in - 
poetical colouring, he can have no fuccefs. ^he 
ornaments which Epic Poetry admits, muft all be of 
the grave and chafle kind. Nothing that is loofe, 
ludicrous, or affedled, finds any place there. All 
the obje6}:s which it prefents ought to be either great, 
or tender, or pleafing. Defcriptions of difgufting 
or fhocking objefts ihould as much as poflible be 
avoided ; and therefore the fable of the Harpies, in 
the third book of the -^neid, and the allegory of 
Sin'and Death, in the fecond book of Paradife Loft, 
had been better omitted in thefe celebrated Poems. 
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LECTURE XUII 



HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY — VI RGIL'« 

^NEID. 

A s the Epic Poeix^ is univerfally allowed to poffefe 
the higheft rank among Poetical Works, it 
merits a particular difcuffion. Having treated of 
the nature of this Cortipofition, and the principal 
rule^ relating to it, I proceed to make fome obfer- 
vations on the moft diftinguifhed Epic PoeinSi 
Antient and Modem. 

J . . . ^ 

Homer claims, on eyei*y account, our firft atten- 
tion, as the Father not only of Epic Poetry, but, 
in fome meafure, of Poetry in general. Who- 
ever fits down to read Homer, muft confider that 
he is going to read the moft antient book in the 
world, next to the Bible. Without making this 
refleftion, he caiinot enter into the fpirit, nor 
relifh the Compofition of the author. He is not 
to look for the corrednefs, and elegance, of the 
Auguftan Age. He muft diveft himfelf oi our 
modern ideas of dignity and refinement, and tnnf- 
port his imagination almoft three thoufand years 

back 
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back in the faiftory of mankuid. What he Is to 1:4 s a T« 
^xpedv ^ ^ pi&ure of the andent world. Hq 
fnafi reckon upon finding charaders and manners^ 
chat retain a confiderable tinfture of the favage 
h^te-y moral ideas,' as yet imperfeftly formed j- 
and the appetites and pafllons of men brought 
under none? of thofe reftraints, to which in a more . 
advMced ftate of Society, they are accuftomed; 
but bodily ftrehgth, prized as one of the thief 
Jieroic endowments ; ^ the preparing cf a meal, and 
the j^peafmg of hunger, defcribed as very inte-- 
rafting objefib ; and the heroes boafting of them* 
felyes openly, fcolding one another outrageoufly, 
and glorying, as we iliould now think very inde- 
cently, oyer their fallen enemies. 

' TiTE opening of the Iliad poffeffes none of that 
fort of dignity, which a modem looks for in a 
great Epic Poem« It turns on no higher fubJBd, 
than the quarr^ of two Chieftains about a f^^male 
flave. The Prieft of Apollo befeeches Agamem- 
non to reilore his daughter, Who, in the plunder 
pf a city, ' had fallen to Agamemnon^s fliare of 
booty. He refufes. Apollo, at the piuyer of his 
Prieft, fends a plague into the Grecian camp. 
Hk Augur, when confulted, declares, that thei'e 
h no way of appealing ApoUo, but by reftoring 
the daughter of his Prieft. Agamenmon is en- 
raged at the Augur ; profefles that he Ukes thift 
flave better than his wife Clytemneftra; but iince 
he muft r^ftore her in order to iave the armyt, 

'■'■'':' infifts 
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JL E c tv infifts to have another in her place ; ^ afid pitchy 
^^"'' upon Brifeis, the flave of Achilles. AchiUes, as 
was to be expe£led, kindles into rage at this de- 
mand ; reproaches him for his rapadty and info* 
lence, and, after giving him many hard names, 
fplemnly fwears, that, if he is to be thus treated 
by the General, he will withdraw his troops, and 
aififl the Grecians no more againft the Trojans. 
He withdraws accordingly. His mother, the God- 
defs Thetis, interefts Jupiter in his caufe ; who, 
to revenge the wrong which Achilles had fufiered, 
takes part againft the Greeks, and fuffers them to 
fall into great and long diftrefs ; until Achilles is 
pacified, amd reconciliation brought about between 
him and Agamemnon. 



Such is the bails of the whole a£tk)n of the 
Iliad. Hence rife all thofa *' fpeciofa miracula,*' 
as Horace terms them, which fill that extraor* 
dinary Poem ; and which have had the power of 
interefting almoft all the nations of Europe during 
every s^e, fince the days of Homer^ The general 
admiration comitianded by a poetical plan, fo very 
different from what any one would have formed in 
our times, ought not, upon refledion, to be matter 
of forprife. For, befides that a ferule genius can 
enrich and beautify any fubjed on which it is 
employed, it is to be obferved^ that andent man- 
ners, Iiow much (oever they contradiS our prefent 
notions of dignity and refinement, afford, never- 
theleisi ms^erfals. for Poetry, fuperior, in fome 
: refpeOs, 
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rdpeds, to thofe whicb arefurniflied by a more lect. 
poUihed ftate of Society. They difcover human 
nature more open and undifguifed, mthout any of 
thofe ftudied forms of behaviour which now con- 
ceal men from one' another. They give free fcope 
to the ftrongeft and mod impetuous emotions of 
the mind, which make a better figure in defcrip* 
tion, than calm and temperate feelings. They 
ihew us our native prejudices, appetites, and de* 
fires, exerting themfelves without controul. From 
this ftate of manners, joined with the advantage 
of that ftrong and expreilive Style, which, as I 
formerly obferyed, commonly' diftingxiUhes the 
Comppfitions of early ages, we have ground to 
look for more of the boldnefs, eafe, and freedom' 
of native g^us, in Compoiitions of fuch a period, 
than in. thofe of more civilized times. And, ac^ 
cordingly, the two great characters of the Homeric 
Poetry are. Fire and Simplicity. Let us now 
proceed to make fome more particular obferva- 
. tions on the Iliad, under the three heads of the 
Subjed and A£Uon, the Charaders,- and Narration 
of the Poet. 

The Subjed of the Iliad muft unc|ue{lionabIy 
be 94initted to be, in the main, happily chofen. 
I^ the days of Homer, no bbjed could be more 
fplendid and dignified than the Trojan war. So 
great a confederacy of the- Grecian States, under 
oQe leader ; and die ten years fiege which they 
carried on againfl Troy, muft have fpread far 
abroad the renown of mtoy military ^iq>loits, and 

interefted 
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hjt OjT» intereibed all Greece in the 4radhions concennmg thd 
Jieroes "W^ho had moft eminently fignalisied themr 
fdiices* Upon thefe traditions. Homer grounded 
his Poem j ?uid though he Kved, as |s generalty 
believed/ only Wo or three centuries after the 
Trojan w^r, yet, t)irough the want pf written 
recoi'ds, tradition muft, by his time, jiave fallen 
into the degree 0^ obfcurity moft proper for 
Poetry ; and have left him at full liberty to mix as 
much fable as he pleafed with the remains of 
true hiftory. He hqis not chofen, for his fiibjefl:, 
die whole Trojan war ; but, with great judgment, 
he has felefted one part of it, the quarrel be- 
twixt Achilles' aiid Agamemnon, and tlie elvents to 
^hich that qu;p*rel gave rife ; which, though they 
take up forty-feven days oiily, yet inclpde the moft 
interefting, OTid. moft crkical period of the tear. 
By this management, he has given greater unity to 
what would have ptherwife been an^unconnefted 
hiftory of battles. He has gained one Hero, or 
principal charafter, AiphiHes, who reigns through- 
put the work ^ and he has fliown the pernicious 
efFed of difcord among confederated princes. At 
the fame tipie, I admit that Homer is lefs for- 
tunate in his fubjed than Yirgil. The plan of the 
-aJneid includes a greater compafs, and a iftore 
agreeable diyerfity of evtots ; whereas the Iliad is 
almoft eatirely filled with battles* 

The praife of high mventiofi has ia evcfry age 
been given to Homeii, ,wicK tKe greateft i^esrfbn. 
The prodigious nttttAer trf incidents, of f^eeches, 

I of 
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of fchaKfcfters diviiie and human, with which he i* e c t, 
abounds i dh^ fuirprifing variety with which he has 
diverfified his battles, in the wounds and deaths, 
and Httle hiftory-piedes of almoft all the perfons 
flain^ difcover an invention next to boundlefs. But 
the praife of judgment is, in my opinion, no left 
due to Homer, than that of invention. His ftory 
is all along copdufted with great art. He rifes 
upoB us graduJ^ly ; his Heroes are brought out, 
one after another, to be objefts of our attention'. 
The diftrefs thickens, as the Poem advances ; and 
every thing is fo contrived as to aggrandize AchiUes^ 
and tQ render him, as th^ Poet intended he Jjiould 
be, the cajMtal figure. 

BifT that wherein Homer exce)& all Writers is 
the charadleriftical part. Here, he is without a 
rival* His lively and fpirit^d exhibition of cha» 
racers is, in a great niejlfure, owing to his being " 
fo dramatic a Writer, abounding every where with 
dialogue and converfatiou. There is much more 
dialogue in Homer than in Virgil ; or, indeed^ 
than in any other Poet. What Virgil informs us 
of by two words of Narration, Homer brings 
about by a Speech. We may obferve here, that 
this method of writing is more ancient than the 
narrative manner. Of this we have a clear proof 
in the books df the Old Teftament, which, inftead 
of NarrjLtion, abound with Speeches, with anfwers 
and replies, upon the moil familiar fubjedsl. 
Thus, in the Bpok of Genefis : " Jofeph faid 

" unto 
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I. B c T. <* unto his brethreii, Whence come ye ? and they 
** anfwered, From the land of Canaan wc come to 
** buy food. And Jofeph faid, Ye are fpies ; to 
" fee the nakednefs of the land are ye come-- 
•-* And they faid unto him, Nay, niy Lord^ but 
** to buy food are thy fervants come j we are all 
f* ohe man's foils, we* are true men, thy. fervants 
•* are no fpies. And he faid unto them. Nay, 
^*. but to fee the nakednefs of the land ye are 
*' come. And they faid, Thy fervants arc twelve 
** brethren, the fons of one man in the land of 
** Canaan; and behold the youngeft is diis day 
*^ wirfi our father ; and one is not. And Jofeph 
** faid unto them. This it is that I fpake tmto you, 
^^ faying ye are fpies. Hereby ye fhall be proved % 
*^ by the life of Pharaoh, ye fhall hot go forth, 
** except your youngeft brother come hitljer," &c. 
©enefis, xliL 7 — 15. Such a Style as this, is 
the moft fimple and artlefs form of Writing, and 
muft therefore, lindoubt^y, have been the moft 
antient. Ix is copying direftly from nature ; giv- 
ing a plain i-ehearfal of what paflfed, or was fup- 
pofed to pafs, in converfation between the perfons 
of whom the Author treats. In progrefs of time, 
when the Art of Writing was more ftqdied, it was 
th6ught more elegant to comprefe the fubftance 
of converfation into fliort diftinfl: narrtdve, made 
by the Poet or Hiftorian in his own perfoii ; and 
to referve direft fpeeches for folemn occafions 
only. 

The 
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The Antierit Dramatic method which ,Homer l e c t* 
pradifed has fome advantages, balanced with fome 
d^e^. It renders Compofition more natural and 
animated, and more expr^iliye of manhers and 
chara&ers ; but withal lefs grave and majeftic, and 
fometimes tirefome. Homer, it muft be admitted, 
has carried his propenfity to the making of Speeches 
too far ; and if he be tedious any ^here, it is in 
thefe ; fome of them triflirlg; and fome of them 
plainly unfeafotiaHe. Together with the Greek 
vivacity, he leaves upon our minds fome impref* 
lion of the Greek loquacity alfo. His Speeches, 
however, are upon the whole chara&erifUc and 
lively ; arid to them we owe, in a great meafure, 
tha( admirable difplay which he has given of 
human nature. Every one who reads him, be- 
comes familiarly and intimately acquainted with 
his Heroes. We feem to have lived among them, 
and to have converfed with them. Not only has 
he purfued the (ingle virtue of courage, through 
all its different forms and featui^es, in |his different 
warriors j biit fome more delicate chara&ers, into 
which courage either enters not at all, or but for an 
inconfiderable part, he has drawn with fmgular art. 



- How finely, for inftance, has he painted the 
charader of Helen, fo as, notwithftanding her frail^ 
ty and her crimes, to prevent her from being an 
odious objeft ! The admiration with which the old 
generals behold her, in the Third Book, when 
ike is coming to^rards them, pfefents her to us 
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L E c T. ^^ji much dignity. Her veiling herfelf and (hed- 
ding tears, her confufion in the prefence of ^riam, 
her. grief and felf-accufations at the light of Menei 
laus, her upbraiding Paris for his cowardice, and, 
at the fame time, her returning fondnrfs for him, 
exhibit the moft ftriking features of that mixed fe- 
male chara<3:er, which we partly condemn, and 
, partly pity. Homer n^ver introduces her, with- 
out making her fay fometbing to move our com-* 
paifion ; while, at the fame time, he takes care to 
contraft her charader with that of a virtuous ma- 
tron, in the chafte and tender Andromache. 



Paris himfelf, the author of all the mifchie^^ 
is charaderifed wkh the utmoft propriety. He is, 
as w€' ftiould expeft him, a mixture of gallantry 
and effeminacy. He retreats from Menelaus, on 
his firft appearance ; but, immediately afterwards, 
enters into fingle combat with him. He is a great 
mafter of civility, remarkably courteous in hi» 
fpeeches ; arid receives all the reproofs of his 
brother Heflor with modefty and deference. ' Htf 
is defcribed as a perfon of elegance and tafte. 
He was the -Architea of his own Palace. He is, 
in the Sixth Book, found by Heftor, bumiftiing 
and dreffing up his armour; and iifues forth to 
battle with a peculiar gaiety and oftentation of ap- 
pearance, which is illuftrated by one of the fineflr 
camparifons in all the Iliad, that of the horfe 
prancing to the river. 

Homer 
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HoM£R has been blamed for making his .hero lect. 
Achjilles of too brutal and inamiable a chairader. ^^^^^ 
But I am inclined to think, that injuftice is com* 
monly done to AchiHes, upon the credit of two 
lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded his 
charader : 



Impiger, iracundut, inexorabilis, acer. 

Jura negat fibi nata ; nihil non arrogat artnis. 



K 



Achilles is, pafiionate indeed, to a great de- 
gree J but he is iar froni being a contemner of laws 
and juftice. . In the conteft with Agamaimon, 
though he carries it on with too much heat, yet 
he has reafon on his fide. He was notorioufly 
wronged ; but he fubmits ; and refigns Brifeis 
peaceably, -when the heralds come to demand her ; 
only, he will fight |ip longer under th^ commaiidr 
of a leader who had affronted him. Befides hisr 
wonderful bravery and contempt of death, he 
has feveral other qualities of a Hero. He is opea 
and fincere* He loves his fubjefts, and refpeds 
the Gods. He is diftinguifhed by ftrong friend- 
fliips and attachments ; he is, throughout, high- 
fpirited, gallant, and honourable ; and allowing 
for a degree of ferocity which belonged to the 
times, and enters into the charafters pf moft of 
Homer'« Heroes, he is, upon the whole, abun* 
dantly fitted to raife high admiration, though not 
pure efteem. . . 

Under the head of Charafters, Homer's GojUi, 

. or his. Machinery, according to the, critical tenji, 

v<iL. iiL Q come 
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LEbT. came under confideration. The Gods make a 

XL 11. 

t^iii-^-iiil^r great figure in the Iliad ; much greater indeed than 
they do in the JEneidj or in any other Epic Poem ; 
and hence Homer has become the ftandard of Poetic 
Theology, Concerning Machinery in general, I 
delivered my fentiments in the forma* Lefbure. 
Concerning Homer's Machinery, in particular, 
we muft obferve, that it was not his own inven- 
tion. Like every other good Poet, he imqueftion- 
ably followed the traditions .of his country. The 
age of the Trojan war approached to th^ age of 
the Gods, and Demi-gods, in Greece. Several of 
the Heroes concerned in that war were reputed to 
be the children of thefe Qods. Of courfe, the tra- 
ditionary tales relating to them, and to the ex^ 
ploits of that age, were blended with the Fables 
df the Deities. Thcfe popular legends, • Homer 
very properly a4opted ; though it is perfectly ab- 
furd to infer from this, that therefore Poets arifing 
in fuccee4ing ages, and wxiting on quite different 
fubjieds, are obliged to follow the fame fyftem of 
^ Machinery. 

In the hands of Homer, it produces, on the whole, 
a noble dfeO:; it is alwaya ga^ and aniufing; 
^ten, lofty and magnificent. It introduces into 
his Poem a great number of perfonages, alaioft 
Is much diftinguiihed by charaders as his human 
aftors. It diverfifies his battles greatly by the in- 
ter^'enti^n of the Gods j and by frequently fluft- 
ing the fcene from earth to heaven, it gives an 
agreeable relief to. the mind,, in the midft of fo 
... 15 much 
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much blood and flaughter. Homer's Gods, it t e c t. 
muft be confefled, though they be always lively ^^"^' 
and animated figures, yet fometimes want dignity. 
The conjugal contentions between, Juno and Ju- 
piter, with which he entertains us, and the mde* 
cent fquabbles he defcritfes among the inferior 
Deities, according as they take diflferent fides with 
the contending parties, would be very improper 
models for any modem Poet to imitate. In apology 
for Homer, however, it muft be remembered, that 
according to the Fables of thofe days, the Gods 
are but one remove above the condition of men^ 
They have all the human paffions. They drink 
and feaft, and are vulnera.ble like men ; they have 
children and kinfmen, in the oppofite armies ; 
and except that they are immortal, that they have 
houfes on the top 0/ Olympus, and .winged cha- 
riots, in which they are often flying down to earth, 
and then re-afcending, in order to feaft on neftar 
and ambrofia ; they are in truth no higher beings 
than the human Heroes, and therefore very fit to 
take part in their contentions. At the fame time, 
though Homer fo frequently degrades his divinities, 
yet he knows how to make them appear, in fome 
conjundures, with the moft awfiil majefty* Jupiter, 
the Father of Gods and Men, is^ for. the looft part, 
introduced with great dignity ; and feveral of the 
moft fublime conceptions in the Iliad 80*6 founded 
on the appearances of Neptune, Minerva, and 
Apollo, on great occafions. 
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1 E c t; With rerard to Homer's Style and manner of 
' ^ Writing, it is eafy, natural, and in the higheft de- 
gree animated. It will be admired by fuch only as 
reliffi antient limplicity, and can make allowance for 
certain negligences and repetitions, which greateK- 
refinement in the Art of. Writing has T*ugtt j 
fucceeding, though far inferior. Poets to avoid. 
For Homer is the moft fimple in his Style of all 
the great Poets, and refembles moft the Style of 
the poetical parts of the Old Teftament They 
can hav^ no conception of his manner, who are ac- 
quainted \f/ith him in Mr. Pope's Tranflation only. 
An excellent poetical performance that Tranflation 
is, and faithful in the main to the Original. In 
fome p'ljices, it may be thought to have even im- 
proved Homer. It has certainly foftenied fome of 
his rudeneffes, and added delicacy and grace ta 
fome of his fentiments. But withal, it is no other 
than Homer modernifed. In the midft of the 
elegance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's language^ 
tve lofe fight of the old Bard's fimplicity. I know 
indeed no Author, to whom it is more difficult 
to do juftice in a Tranflation, than Homer. As 
the plainnefs of his didion, were it literally ren- 
dered. Would often appear flat in any modern lan- 
guage ; fo, in the midft of jthat plainnefs, and not 
a little heightened by it, there are every where 
l^reaking forth upon us fla flies of native fire, of 
ftiblimity and beauty, which hardly any language, 
except his own, could preferve. His verfificatioil 
lias keen univerfally acknowledged to be uncom* 
* ** • . ' -\ monly 
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monlf mebcUous, and to, carry, beyond that o^ i^ucr^ 
aay Poet, a refen^Iance in the found to "the fenfe ^ xlto. - 
and nieaning-. „ . , . 

• •  

In Narration, Homer is, at all rimes, remark- 
ably concife, which\ renders him lively and agree- 
able ; though in hiij fpeeches, as I Jiave » before 
admitted, fometimes tedious. He is every wher? 
defcriptive ; and defcriptive by means of thole well- 
chofen particulars, which form the excellency" of 
defcription. Virgil gives Us the nod of Jupiter with 
greaf magnificence : * . . 

Annuit } et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 

But Homer, in defcribing the fame thing, gives 
us the fable eye-brows of Jujriter bent, and his gm- 
brofial curls ihaken, at, the moment when be gives 
the nod ; and thereby renders the figure more na^ 
tural and lively. Whenever he feeks to draw our 
attention to fome interefting obje£t, he particula- 
rifes it fo happily, as to paint it in ^i manner tp pur 
fight. The fhot of Pandarus' arrow, which broke • 
the truce between the two armies, as related in th^ 
Fourth Book, maybe given for an inftance; an4 
above all the admirable interview of Hedor with 
Andromache, in the Sixth Book; where all the 
circumftances of conjugal and parental tendemefs, 
the child affrighted with the view of his Father's 
Helmet and Creft, and clinging to the nurfe j Heo* 
tor putting off his Helmet, taking the child intp 
his arms^ and offering up a prayer for him. to the 

3 Godi} 
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L E c T. ' Gods ; Andromache receiving back the child with 
^^}^' a fmile of pleafure, and, at the fame inftant, burft^ 
ing into tears, 3iwft/ofv yty^eunxaay as it is finely ex-» 
preffed in the original, form the moft natural and 
affefling piSure that can poffibly be imagined. 

In the defcriptioii of Battles, Homer particularly 
c?ccels. He works up the hurry, the terror, and 
confufion of them in fo mafterly a manner, as to 
place the Reader in the very midft of the engage- 
ment. It is here, that the fire of his genius is moft 
highly difplayed ; iixfomuch, that Virgil's Battles, 
and indeed thofe of moft other Poets, are cold arid 
inanimated in comparifon of Homer's. 

With regard to Similies, no Poet abounds fo 
-much with them. Several of them are beyond 
doubt extremely beautiful : fuch^ as thofe of the 
fires in the Trojan camp -compared to the Moon 
and Stars by night ; Paris going forth to Battle, to 
the war-horfe prancing to the river j and Euphor- 
bus flain, to the flowering flirub cut ^ down by a 
fudden blaft ; all which are among the fineft poeti- 
cal paffages that are any where to be found. I am 
not, however, of opinion that Homer's Compari- 
fons, taken in general, are his greateft beauties. 
They come, too thick upon us ; and' often interrupt 
ihe train of his narration or defcription. The re- 
semblance on which they are founded, is fometimes 
pot clear ; and the obj efts whence they are taken, 
jure too uniform. His Lions, Bulls, Eagles, and 

herds 
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herds of Sheep, recur too- frequently ; and the ^ L ^^ t. 
^llufions in fome of his Similies, even after the 
allowances that are to be made for antient manners, 
muft be admitted to be debafing *. 

My obfervations, hitherto, have been made upon 
the Iliad only. It is neceflary to take fome notice 
of the Odyffey alfo. Longinus's criticifm upon, it 



♦'The fcvereft critic upon Homer in modern times, M. la 
Motte, admits all that his admirers urge for the fup^riority of 
his genius and talents as a Poet : *' C'etoit un genie naturelle* 
** ment Poetique, ami des Fables & dts merveilleux-, et port6 en, 
" g^n^ral a l*imitation, foit des objets de ia nature, foit des 
" fentimens et des adtions des hommes. II avoit Hefprk vafte et 
** fecond : plus eleve que delicat, plus natUI«l qu'ingenjeux, et 
'* plus^ amoureux de I'abondartce que du choix, — II a faigj par 
** ui>e fijperiorite de gout, les premidtes idees de I'eloquenee 
^ dans toutes les genres ; il a parle la langage de» toutes les paf- 
** f&Ons ; et il a du moins ouvert aux ecrivains qui doiventle fuivre 
tf une infinite de routes, qu'il ne reftoit plus qu'a applanir. II y^ 
*' apparence que en quelques temps qu' Jlomere eut Vc9u, 3 efit 
<f ete, du moins, le plus grand Poete de fon paVs: et a ne le 
** prendre que dans ce fens, on peut dire, qu'il eft le maitre de 
*Vceux mSmes qui Pont furpafle" — Difcours fur Homere. Oeu- 
vres de la Motte, Tome zde. After thefe high praifes of the 
Author, he indeed endeavours to bring the merit of thp Iliad 
very low. But his principal pbjedions .turn on the.d^bafing 
ideas which are there given of the Gods, jthe grofs characters 
and manners ^f the Heroes, and the imperfe^fl morality of the 
fentiments ; which, as Voltaire obfetves, is like accu^ng a 
painter for having drawn his figures m the drefs of the times. 
Homer painted his Gods, fuch as popular tradition then re-, 
prefented them ; and defcribed fftch charafters and fentijnentsji 
gs he found among tbofe with whom he lived. 

«. 4 is 
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L E c T. is not without foundarion, that Homer may in this 

XLill. 

Poem be compared to the fetting fun, whofe gran- 
> deur ftill remains without the heat of his meridian 
beams. It wants the vigour and fublimity of the 
Iliad; yet, at the fame time, poffeffes fo many 
beautieSj as to be juftly entitled to high praife. It 
-is a very amufmg Poem, and has much greater 
variety than the Iliad ; it contains many interefting 
ftories, and beautiful defcriptions. We fee every 
where the fame defcriptive and dramatic genius, 
and the fame fertility of invention that appears in 
the other work. It defcends indeed from the dig- 
nity of Gods, and Heroes, and warlike atchieve- 
jffiei3Lt$ J but in recompence, we haye more pleafing 
pidurcp of antient manners. Inftead of that fero- 
city which reigns in the Iliad, the Odyffey prefents 
us with the moft amiable images of hofpitality and 
humanity ; entertains us with many a wonderful 
adventure, and many a landfcape of nature; and 
inftrufts us by a <:onftant vein of morality and 
virtue^ which runs, through the Poem. 

At the fame time, there are fome defers which 
mirft be acknowledged in the OdyiTey. Many 
fcenes in it fall below the majefty which we natu- 
rally expect in an Epic Poem. The laft Twelve 
Books, .after Ulyffes is landed in Ithaca, are, in 
feveral parts, tedious and languid ; and though 
the difcovery, which -Ulyffes makes of himfelf 
to his Nurfe Euryclea, and his interview with 
Penelope before fhe knows him, in the Nine- 
teenth 
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teenth Book, are tender and affefting, yet the L e c t. 
'Poet does not fe^m happy in the great anagnorifis, 
or the difcovery of Ulyffes to Penelope. She is too 
cautious and diftruftful, and we are difappointed of 
the furprife of joy^ which we expefted on that high 
occafion* 

After having faid fo much of the Father of Epic 
Poetry, it is now time to proceed to Virgil, who has 
a charafter clearly marked, and quite diftinft from 
that of Homer. As the diftinguiihing excellencies 
of the Iliad are. Simplicity and Fire ; thofe of the 
jEneid are. Elegance and Tendernefs. Virgil is, 
beyond doubt, lefs animated and lefs fublime than 
Homer ; but to counterbalance this, he has fewer 
negligencies, greater variety, and fupports more 
qf a corredl: and regular dignity throughout his 
work. 



When we begin to read the Iliad, we find 
ourfelves in , the region of the moil remote, and 
even unrefined antiquity. When we open the 
iEneid, we difcover all the correftnefs, and the 
improvements, of the Auguftan age. , We meet 
>jnth no contentions of heroes about a female 
flave; no violent fcolding, nor abiifive language, 
but the poem opens with the utmoft liia^ifi- 
cence ; with Juno, forming defigns for preventing 
-ffineas's eftablifhment in Italy, and -ZEneas hinci- 
felf prefented to us with all his fleet in the middle 
of a ftorm, which isdefcribed in the highell Style of 
Poetry. 

IHE 
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L E c T. Thb fubjeft of the-^nejd is extremely happy ; 
* ftill more fo, in my opinion, than either of Ho. 
mer*5 Poems. As nothing could be more nobleJ 
nor carry more of Epic dignity, fo nothing could| 
be more flattering and interefting to the Roman 
people, than Virgirs deriving the origin of their. 
/ftate from fo famous a hero as JEneas. The 
objeft was fplendid in itfelf ; it gave the Poet a 
theme, taken from the antient traditionary hi/lory 
of his own county ; it allowed him to conneft his 
fubjeft with Homer's ftories, and to adopt all his 
mythology; it afforded him the opportunity of 
frequently glancing at all the future great exploits 
of the Romans, and of defcribing Italy, and the 
very territory of Rome,. in its antient and fabulous 
'ftate. The eftablifhment of ^Sneas conftantlj 
Overfed by Juno, leads to a great diverfity of 
events, of voyages, and wars ; and fumiflies a 
proper intermixture of the incidents of peace with 
martial exploits. Upon the whole, I believe, 
there is no where to be found fo complete a model 
of an Epic Fable, or Story, as Virgil's 31neid. 
I fee no foundation for the opinion, entertained by 
fome Critics, that the ^neid is to be confidered' 
as an Allegorical Poem, which carries a conftant 
reference to the charafter and reign of Auguftus 
Caefar;' or, that Virgirs main defign in compof- 
ing the iEneid, was to reconcile the Romans to 
the government of that Prince, who is fuppofed 
to be fhadowed out under the charafter of -^neas. 
Virgil, indeed, like the other Poets of that age, 
takes every opportunity iwhich his ' fubjeft affords 

^ him, 
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I, of paying court to Auguftus *. But, to imagine l e c t, 
he carried a political plan in his view, through '' ^ 
whole Poem, appears to me no more than a 
:ifal refinement. He had fufficient motives. 
Fa Poet, to determine him to the choice of his 
jbjefl:, from its being, in itfelf, both great and 
leafing ; from its being fuited to his genius, and its 
idng attended with the peculiar advantages, which 
'. mentioned above, for the full difplay of poetical 
alent& 

Unity of aftion is perfeftly perferved ; as, 
ftom beginning to end, onef main objeft is always 
kept in view, the fettlement of ^neas in Italy, 
by the order of the Gods. As the ftory com- 
prehends the traiifaftions of feveral years, part of 
the tranfadions are very properly thrown into a 
recital made by the Hero. The Epifodes are 
linked with fufBcient connexion to the main fub- 
jeftj'and the Nodus, dr Intrigue of the Poem, 
is, according to the plan of antient machinery, 
happily formed. The wrath of Juno, who oppofes 
.berfelf to the Trojan fettlement in Italy, gives 
rife to all the difficulties which obftruft iEneas's 
undertaking, and connefls the human with the 
celeftial operations, throughout the y^hole work- 
Hence arife the tempeft which throws JEneas 

y '  _^  « 

* As particularly in that jioted paflage of the 6th book, 
.Hie vir, hie efl, tibi quem promitti facpius audis, &c« 

upon 
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"j^.2r o T» upon. the (hare of Africa ; the paiSon of Dido, 
'/Endeavours to detain him at Carthage; and 
efforts of 1 umus, who oppofes him in war. 
at laft, upon a compofition made with Jupiter, 
the Trojan name Ihall be for ever funk ia the 
Juno foregoes her refentment, and the Hero becoi 
vidorious^ 

Im thefe maip points, Virgil has conduced 
work with great propriety, and fliewn his art 
judgment. But the admiration due to fo emin 
a Poet, mull not prevent u5 from^ remarku^ fo 
other particulars in whi^h he has failed. Fi 
there are fcarce any charafters marked in 
^neid. In this refpeft it is infipid, wheii,c 
'pared to the Iliad, which is full of characters 
life. Achates, and Cloanthus, and Gyas, 
the reft of the Trojan heroes who accomp 
*iEn^2(s Jntoi^ Jt^ly* are fo many undifting 
figures, \yho are in no way made known to 
either by any fentiments . xrhich they litter, or 
memorable exploits which they perform* Evi 
JEneaS himfelf is not a very interefting Hen 
He is defcribed, indeed, as pious and brave 
but his charafter is not marked with any of tho 
ftrokes that touch the heart ; it is a fort of co 
and tame character ; and, throughout his beh 
viour to Dido, in the fourth book, efpecially id 
the fpeech which he makes after flie fufpected bis 
intention of leaving • her, there appears a certain 
hardnefs, and want of relentmg, which is for 

5 • ~ from 
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^m rendering him amiable*. Didoes dVh'cha- l e c t. 
(ifter is l)y much the beft fuppbrted, in the who!fe ^^'^'* 
Eneid. The warmth of her paflions, the keennefe 
If her indignation and refentm'ent, arid the violence 
|f her whole charafter, exhibit a figure greatly more 
piniated , than any other which Virgil has drawn. 

Besides this defeft of charaOier in the^iEneid, 
hediftribution and management of the f abject are; 
a fome refpefts, exceptionable. The iEneid, it 
5 true, muft be confidered with the indulgence due 
to a work not thoroughly completed. The fix lafl 
books are faid not to have received the finiihing 
hand of the Author ; and for this' reafon, he order- 
ed, by his will, the ^neid to be committed to the 
flames. But though this may account for incorreOr- 
nefs of execution, it does not apologize for a fall- 
ing dff iii the fubjeft, which feems to take place in 
the" latter part • of the work. The wars with the 
Latins are inferior, in point of dignity, to the more 
mterefting objefts which had before been prefented 
to us, in the deftruftion of Troy^ the intrigue with 
Dido, and the defcent into Hell. And in thofe 
Italian wars, there is, perhaps, a more material 
fiiult ftill, in the conduft of the ftory. The Reader, 
as Voltaire has obferved, is tempted to take part 
with Turnus againft j3Eneas. , Tumus, ' a brave 
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Num lachrymas vi&us dedit i ^nt xxuf^ratus amaotem eft I 
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I, E c T. young prince^in love'with Lavinia, his near reladoi 
is deftinad for her by general confent, and h^UJ 
&voured by her mother. Layinia herfelf difco?e^ 
1K> reludance to the match : when there arri?ij 
a flraogcfr, a fugitive from a dillant region, ^ 
bad never feen her, and who, founding a clai^ 
to an eilablifhment in Italy upon oracles and pn 
phecies, embroils the country in war, kills the M 
of Lavinia, and proves the occafion of her motherj 
.death. Such a plan is not fortunately laid, for dij 
pofing us to be favourable to the Hero of the Poem 
and the defed might have been eafily remedii 
by the Poet's making ^neas^ ihftead of diftr 
'Lavinia, deliver her from the perfecjition of fo 
rival who was odious to her, and to the who! 
country. 

But, notwithftanding thefe defers, which it 
neceffary to remark, Virgil poffeffes beauties whii 
have juftly drawn the admiration of ages, and wW 
to this day, hold the balance in equilibrium betweei 
his fame and that of Homer. The principal zndm 
tinguifhing excellency of Virgil, and which, in mjj 
opinion, he poffeffes beyond all Poets, is Tendemdi 
Nature had endowed him with exquifite fenfibilityj 
he felt eveiy affeding circumftance in the fcenes 
he defcribes j and, by a (ingle ftroke, he know 
how to reach the heart. This,- in an Epic Poem,i» 
the merit next to fublimity ; and puts it in IW 
Author's power to render his Gompofition extreme! 
ly interefting to ^ Readers. 
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\ Th;e chief beauty, of this kind^ m die Iliad, is, l e c t. 
l.the interview of Hedorwith Andromache. B^t, 
fjn the iEneid; there are many fuch. The feccmd 
I book is one of the greatefl: mafter-pieees that ever 
pm executed by any hand ; and Virgil feems to 
liave put forth there the whole ftrength of his 
i genius, as the fubjeft afforded a variety of fcenes, 
: both of the awful and tender kind. The images 
of horror, prefented by a city burned and facked 
fin the night, are finely mixed with pathetic and af- 
fefling incidents. Nothing, in any Poet, is more 
i beautifully defcribed than the death of old Priam ;. 
^d the &mily-pieces of ^neas, Anchifes, and 
:iCreu&, are as tender as can be conceived. In 
^Biaay pai&ges of the JEneid, the feme pathetic 
fpirit fhines; and they have been always the fa- 
vourite paffages in that work. The fourth book, 
irfor inftance, relating the unhappy paflion and death 
iof Dido has been always moft juftly admired, and 
?aboundswith beauties of the higheft kind. The 
linterview of -ZEneas with Andromache and Helenus, 
^ the third book ; the Epifodes of Pallas and 
jEvander, of Nifus 'and Euryalus, of Laufus and 
fMezentius, in the Italian wars, are all ftriking in- 
tftances of the. Poet's power of raifmg Ae tender 
ktmotions. For we muft obferve, that though the 
KjEneid be an unequal Poem, and, in fome places^ 
^languid, yet there are beauties fcattered through it 
^11 } and not a few^ even in the lail fix books. The 
beft and moft finiflied books, upon the whole, are, 
the firft, the fecond, th^ fourth, the fixth, the 
^venth, the eighth, and the twelfth. 

> . ' Virgil's 
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ViRoiJu's battles are far inferior to Homer'$, in 
xiJiL point of fire and fublimity ; but there is one im- 
portant Epifode, the Defcent into Hell, in which 
he has outdone Homer in the Odyffey, by many 
degrees. There is nothing in all antiquity equal, 
in its' kind, to the fi3fth book of the ^neid. The 
fcenery, and the objefts, are great and ftriking ; and 
fill the mind with that folemn awe, %hich was to be 
^xpefted from a view of the invifible world. There 
runs through the whole defcription, a certain philo- 
fophical fubiime ; which Virgil's Platonic Genius, 
and the enlarged ideas of the Auguftan age, enabled 
him to fupport with a degree of majefty , far beyond 
what the rude ideas of Homer^s age fuffered him to 
attain* With regsfrd to the fweetnefs and beauty of 
Virgil's numbei:8, throughout his whole wprks,they 
are fo well known, that it were needlefs to enlarge 
in the praife of them. 

Upon the whole, as to the comparative merit of 
thefe two great princes of Epic Poetry, Homer and 
Virgil ; the former muft, undoubtedly, be admitted 
to be the greater Genius ; the latter, to be die 
more correft Writer. Homer was an original 
in his art, and difcovers both the beauties and the 
defeflis which are to be expeded in an original 
Author, compared with thofe who fucceed him ; 
more boldnefs, more nature and eafe, nK>re fubji- 
mity and force ;. but greater irregularities and neg- 
ligences in Compofition. Virgil has» sdi aloagi 
kept 1^ eye upon Homer ; in many places, be has 
not fo much iniitated, as he has literally tranflated 

^ ^ him. 
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nim. The dtfcriptioix of the Storm, for inftance, in l e c t. 
the firft iffindi, and :^neas*s fpeiech upon th^t oc- ^^"'* 
taiion^ ire tranfladons frdm ±e fifth book of the 
Odyffey j not to mention almoft all the /imilies of 
Virgil, which are no other thap copies of thofe of 
Homer. * The pre-^eininence in invention^ therefore,, 
muft, beyond doubt, be afcribed to Homer. As to 
the pr6-eminence in judgmeixt, though many Cridcs 
are dilpofed to give it to Virgil, yet, in my opinion, 
it hangs doubtful. In Homer, we difcerri all the 
Greek vivacity; in 'Virgil, all the Roman ftatelinelk. 
, Homer*s imagination is by much the moft rich and 
topibus ; Virgins, the moft chafte and Gorrefl:. The 
ftrehgth of the former lies, in his power of warming 
the fancy 5 that of the latter, in his power of touching^ 
the heart. Homer^s ftyle is more fimple and ani* 
mated \ Virgil^s niore elegant and uniform. The 
ifirft has, on- many occafions, a fubiimity to which 
the latter never attains j but the latter^ in retunijf 
never finks below a certain degree of Epic dignity, 
which cannot Jfo clearly be jwronounced of the fortner* 
Not, however, to detraQ: from the admiraition due tc^ 
both thefe great Poets, mpft of Homer's defeats may 
reaTonably be imputed, not to his gejoi^s, but to the 
manners of the age in which he lived ^ and for the 
feeble paflages of the -Sneid, this excufe ought tQ 
be admitted, that the Mndd was left an unfinifhe^ 
Work. 
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LtJCAN'j PHARSALIA— fASSO's JERUSALEM— . 
CAMOENS' LUSIAD— FENELON'8 TELE- 
MACHUS-— VOLTAIRE'8 HENRIADE 
—MILTON'* PARADISE LOST. 

» 

^xuv^' A PT'ER Hoftier and Vrrgil, the next great Epk 

Poet of antient times, who prefents himfelf, 
is.Lucan. He is a Poet who deferves our atten-^ 
tion, on account of a very peculiar mixture of great 
bfeauties with great faults* Though his Pharfalia 
difcover too little invention, and be condufted in 
too hiftorical a manner, to be accounted a perfectly 
regular Epic Poem, yet it were the mere fquea-* 
miihnefs of Criticifm, to exclude it from the Epic 
clafs. The boundaries, as I formerly remarked, 
are far from being ^fcertained by any fuch precife 
limit, that we muft refufe the Epic n^ame to a Poem, 
^hich treats of great and heroic adventures, becaufe 
it is not exadly conformable to the plans of Homer 
and Virgil. The fubjefl: of the Pharfafia carries, 
undoubtedly, all the Epic Grandeur and Dignity ) ' 
neither does it waiEit unity of objed, viz. the 
3 Triumph 
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I'lriumph of Caeiar ovef the Ronxah Liberty. As it l e c T. 
ftSoids at prefent, it is, indeed, brought to no proper ^^^^* 
dofe. But either time has deprived us of the laft 
books, or it has been left by the Author an incom- 
plete work. 

Though Lucari's fubjeft be abimdantly heroic, 
yet I cannot reckon him. happy in the choice of it# 
It has two defe6is. The one is, . that civil wars, 
efpecially when .as fierce and cruel as thofe of the^ 
Romans, prefent too many (hocking objeft$ to be 
fit for Epic Poetry, and give odious and difgufting 
views of human nature. Gallant 2(hd honourable, 
atchievements fumifli a more proper theme for the 
Epic Mnfe. But Lucan's Genius, it muft be con- 
feffed, feems to jft^l^ht in favage fcen^ j he dwells 
upon them too much ; and, not content with thofe 
which his fubjeft naturally fumilhed, he goes out of 
his way to introduce a long Epifode of Marius and 
Sylla's profcriptions, which abounds with all the 
forms of atrocious cruelty. 

The other defeft of Lucan's fubjed is, its being 
too near die times in .which he lived. This is a 
circumftance, as I obferved in' a former Le£ture, 
always unfortunate for a Poet ; as it deprives him 
of: the af&ftance of fidion and machinery ; and 
thereby renders his work lefs fplendid ^nd amufing. 
Lucan has iubmitted to this disadvantage of his 
fubjed ; and in doing fo^ has iGted with more prOi^ 
pnety, than if he had made an unfeafonable 
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L E cT. att«iipt to embellifii it with machinery; for ttff 
hhles of the Gods would have made a very mmatiml 
miKture with the exploits of CarTar and Pompey $ and 
tnftead of raifiiig, would have diminiihed thie dignity 
of fuch recent and welUknown fads. 

« 

With rtgard to charaders, Lucan draws them 
with fpirit and with force. But, though Pompey 
be his profefled Hero, he does not incceed in inte« 
fefting us much in his favour. . Bompey is not 
made to poflfefs any high diftindbn, either for n3g« 
. aanimity in fenthnent, or bravery in action ; btttt^ 
dn the contrary ^ is ssi^pirectipfed by the fuperkor 
abilities of Casfkr. Ga^o is, in truth, Lucan^s £i* 
vourite charafter, and wherever he introduces him^ 
he appears to rife "above himfelf. Some of the 
nobkll, and moft confpicuons pa&ges in the work^ 
are fuch as relate to Cato ; either fpeeches put into 
his mputh, or deicriptions of his behaviour. H& 
fpeech^ in particular, ' to Labienus, who urged hina 
to enquire at the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, con* 
ceming the iflue of the war [[book ix. 564.^ 
* deferves to be remarked, as equal, for IVIora! Sub* 
Hmity, to any thing that is to be found m all 
antiquity. ^ 

Ik the condu£l of the ftory, om* A^tbot ha 
attached himfelf too much to chnmolc^cal' ^nfer# 
This renders the thread of his narration brofcea 
^d interrupted, snd makes him hurry ut too ofi9& 
from place to place. He is too digreffive alfi>| 

S ^ frequently 
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fr^tjucntly turning Afide from hi$ fubjba, to gnre us, l e c t. 
fometimes, geographical defcriptions of a ccmntry j 
ibmetimes^ philofophical difquifitions concerning 
patarai objeds ; as, concerning t}^ African Serpents 
in the ninth 1>pol(:^ 9f^ the fourceg of the Nil« ift 
the tenths 

There ard, in the jnis^pfalia, feveral Tery poe- 
tical and fpirited defpriptl^s* But the Author^s 
fthief ftrength does not lie, either in Nalrration or 
Defcriptiont His Narration is often^ dry and hai^ t 
\ik iDefcripticms are ofteii over-wrought, and em* 
ployed too upon difagreeable oteje^is. His prin^ 
dpal me^it coiidfts in his fentiments, \rfaich are 
^[enerally noble and firiking, and' eicpt'eifed in that 
glowing and ardait irtanfier^ which peculiarly djf^ 
iteguiiObes; him, I^ucan is^ the mcA philofophical, 
Uttd the moft public-fpirked Poet- of all antiquity. 
He was the nephew of the famous Seneca, the Phi- 
lofopher ; was himfelf a Stoic ; and the fpirft of 
that Philofophy breathes throughout his Poem. We 
piuft qbferve too, that he is the only antient Epic 
?bet whom the fubjeft of his Poem really and 
deeply interefted. Lqcan recounted no fiffiotti 
He was a Roman, and had felt aU the direful 
WeSte of the Roman civil wars, and' of that fevere 
defpotifiii which fu^ceeded the Ipfs of liberty. H!^ 
high and bold fpirit made hiiii enfex^ deeply ihtd 
thie fubjed:, s^ kindle, oh maiiy oecsdTions^, intti 
th^ j^ofl real warmth* Hence^ he abounds m ^Cl3» 
mations and apoftrophes, which are, almofl al^ays^ 
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jf. E c T. well-timed, and fupported with a vivacity and fii?e 
^^' , .that do him no finall honour. 

But it is the fate of this Poet, that his beauties 
can never be motioned, without their fuggefting his 
blemilhes alfp. As, his pri^cipal excellency is a lively 
and glowing genius, which appears fometimes in 
his defcriptions, and very often in his Sentiments, 
his great defed in both is, want of moderation- 
He carries every thing to an extreiyief He knows 
not where to ftop. From m effort to aggrandife 
|iis objed^, he becomes tumid and unnatural : and 
it frequently happens, that where the fecond line 
of one of. his defcriptions is fublim?» the third, in 
which he meant to rife ftill higher, is pQrfedlly 
bombaft. Lucan lived in an iig^, ^hen the Schools 
pf the Declaimers had begun to cqrrupt the Elo- 
quence and Tafte of Rome. He was not fre^ fxpm 
the infedion ; and too often, inftead of (howing 
the geniuis pf the Poet, betrays the Ipirit pf th? 
Declaimei:, 



On the whole, however, h^ is an Author of 
lively and original genius. His, fentiments sire {q 
^gh, and his fire, on occaifions, fo great, a^ 
to atone fp;r jnany of his defefts ; and paffages may 
pe produced from hinii, which are inferior to nouQ 
}n any Poet ^jrhatever* The ch?u-afl:ers, for infta^ce^ 
^hich he draws of Pompey and Caefar in the firft 
Pook, are maflerly ; and th^ cpmpariibn of Pom7 
gey to the aged decaying oak, is highly poetical : 

totus 
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*•— — totus popidaribu^ auris jl-e c T» 

Vir ITT ■* 

Impelli, plaufuque fui gaudere theatri ; -'m- - 

N^c reparare novas vires, multumcjue priori 

Credere fortunae ; jftat magni nominis umbra* 

Qualis, frugifero quercus fublimis in agro, 

Exuvias veteres poptilij facrataque geftaris 

Dona ducum ; nee jam validis rajicibus haerens, 

Pondere fixa fuo eft ; nudofque per aera ramos 

Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efEcit umbtam. 

At quamvis primo mitet cafura fub Euip, 

Et cirqam fylvse firmo fe lobore toUatifty 

Sola tamen colitur. Sed non in Caefare tantun]i 

Nomen erat, nee fama dueis ; fed nefcia virtus 

Stare loco j folufque pudor non vincere bello j / ^^ 

Acer et indpmitus *.— — * > £. I. 32, 

But 

Hill II I .ij i , « yii ... . .i., .., ,  I II ^ I "i 

* With gifts and liberal bounty fought for fame, 

And lov'd to hear the vulgar fliout his name ; 

In his own theatre rejoicM to fit, . 

Amidft the noify praifes of the pit, 

Carelefs of future ills that might betide, 

'No aid he fought to prop bis falling fide, 

But on his former fortune much rely'd. 

Still feem'd he to poffefs, and fill his place ; 

But flood the (hadow of what once he was. 

So, in the field with Ceres' bounty fpread, 

Uprears fome antient oak his rev'rend head : 

Chaplets, and facred gifts his boughs adorn, 

And fpoils of war by mighty heroes worn j 

But the firft vigour of his root how gone. 

He fiiands dependant on his weight alone ; 

All bare bis naked branches are difplay'd, 

And with hi^ leaflefs trunk he forms a fhade. 

Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 

A3 every blaft would heave him from his'ffat } ^ / 

R 4 Though ^ 
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t E c T. But when we confider the whole exectrtjon of 
^^* ' his Poem, we are obliged tp pronounce, that his 
poetical fire vizs not under the government of either 
found judgment;! or correft tafie. His genius ha4 
ftrength, hut Rot tenderne^; nothing of what 
may be £^ed amcepity, or fweetne^ ][n hia 
Style, there is abundance of force j b\it a mtxtur^ 
of hstrilmefe, and frequently of obfcurity5 occa- 
fioned by his defire of expreffing hin^elf in a point- 
ed and qnuifual manner; Compared with Virgil, 
he may be allowed to Tiaye more fire and higher 
fentiments, but ^^ every thing elfe, fells infi,nitely 
belo\ir him, particularly in purityj^ elegance, ^n4 
tendemefs. 

• ^ As, Statius and SiKus JtaKcw§, though they be. 
Poets of the Epic Clafs, are too inconfiderable for 
particular criticifm, I proceed next to TaiTo, the^ 
moft diftinguifhed Epic Poet in Modern Ages. 



Though thoufand fairer trees the ileld fuppliea. 
That rich in yauthfirl verdure round him rife, 
Eix'd in his antient feat, he yields to none 
An4 wears the honours of the grove, abne. 
JB^ut Caefar's gi^atneJTs^ and his ilrength was more^ ' 
Than paft renown and antiquated power ; 
'Twas not tl^e fame of what he onpe ha4 heenj^ 
Or tales in old records or annals feen ; 
Bat Hwas a valour, reftlefs, uncpnfia^dy 
Which no (uccef^ could fate, nor limits bind ; 
'Twas fhamt, a foldier*8 fliamc, untaught tb yiel^ 
' That blttlh'd for nothing but an ilf fought field. 

RovV 



THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED OP TASSO. 949 

His Jerufalem Delivered j was publiihed m the ^ b c t, 
year 1 574, It is ^ Poem reguMy and (Iri^Iy ^"^^ 
£pic, in its whole conftrud^ion ; and adorned with 
all the bieauties that belong to that fpecies c^ Com^ 
pofition. The fubjed is, the Recovery qf Jerufa- 
lem from the Infidels, by the ynite^ powers of 
Chriftehdom} whicbrin itfelf, sihd more especially 
ficcordklg to the ideas of Taffo's ^ge, was a 
jplendid, yeneifable, and heroic enterprife. The 
pppoQdoix of the Chriftians tp the Saracens, forma 
^n intereftir^g contraft. The fubjed produte^ 
none of thofe fierce and fhocking fcenes of civil 
^Jifcord, which hurt the mind in Lucan, but ex^ 
^bits the efforts of zeal and bravery, infpired by 
an honourable objeft. The fliare which Religion 
pofiefiSs in the enterpjife, both tends to render it 
mare auguft, ^and opens a natural field for ma* 
fhinery, and fublime defcription. The afition too 
^es ii) a country, and at a period of time, fuffi«- 
piently remote to allow an intermixture of fabulous 
^adition and fidipn with true Hiftory . 

. In the condud of the ftory, Taflb has (hown a 
rich and fertile mvention, which, in a Poet, is a 
capital quality. He is full of events ; and ihofe 
too abundantly. various, and diyerfified ih their 
]und. He never allows us to be tired by mere war 
and fighting. He frequently (hifts the fcene \ and, 
from camps and battles, tranfports us to more 
pleafing obje^s. Sometimes the folemnities of 
religion ; fi^netimes the intrigues of love ; at other 

timesf 



I50 THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED OF TASSO- 

jL E c T. times, the adventures of a journey, or even the in- 
^^^' , cidents of paftoral life, relieve and entertain the 
Reader. At the fame time, the whole work is 
artfully conneded, and while there is much variety 
in the parts there is perfed imity in the planu 
'^The recovery of Jerufelem is the objefl: kept in 
view through the whole, and with it the Poem 
clofes. All the Epifodes, if we except that of 
OUndo and Sophronia, in the Second Book, on 
which I formerly paffed a cenfure, are fufficiendy 
related to the ipaih fubjeft of the Poemi 

The Poem is enlivened with a variety of cha- 
rafters, and thofe too both clearly marked and well 
jCapported. Godfrey, the leader of the enterprife, 
prudent, moderate, brave ; Tancred, amorous, 
generous, and gallant, and well contrafted widi 
the fierce and brutal Argantes ; Rinaldo, (who is 
properly the Hero of the Poem, and is \xx part 
copied after Homer^s Achilles,) pafiionate and 
refentful, feduced by the allurements of Anfiida ; 
but a perfonage on the whole, of much zeal, ho- 
nour, and heroifm. The brave and high-pininded 
Solyn^an, the tender Erminia, the artful and vior 
l^nt Armida, the mafculine Clorinda, are all of 
them well drawn and animated figures. In the 
chara&eriflical part, Tafib is indeed remarkably 
diilin^uiihed ; he is, in this . refped, fuperiof to 
Virgil ; and yields to no Poet, except Homer.' 

He abounds very much with Machinery ; and in 
this part of .the work his merit is more dubious. 

Wherever 



THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED OF TAS80, ^^r 

Whetever celeftis^I b^gs are made to interppfe, i. fi 6 t. 
his machinery is^ noble. God looking down upoij 
the hods, and, pn different occasions, fending aiv 
Angel to check the Pagans, and to rebuke the evil 
fpirits, produces a fublime efFeft, The defcription 
of .Hell' too, with the app^rance and fpeech of 
Satan, in the beginning of the Fourth Book, is 
extremely ftriking ; and plainly has been imitate^ 
hy Milton, though he muft be allowed to have 
improved upon it. But the devils, the enchanters^ 
and the conjurers, aft too great a part throughout 
Taffo's Poem ; and form a fort of dark and gloomy 
machinery, not pleafing to the imagination. The 
enchant;ed^ wood, on which the Nodus, or Intrigue 
of the Poem, is made in a great meafure to de- 
pend; the raeffengers fent in queft of Rinaldo^ in 
order that ^ he may break the charm f theu: being 
conduced by a Hermit to a Cave in the centre of 
the earth ; the wonderful voyage which they make 
jto the Fortunate Iflands ; ' and their recovering Ri- 
.naldo from the charms of Armida and yoluptuouf-* 
nefs ; are fcenes, which, though very amufmg, and 
defcribed with the higheft beauty of Poetry, yet 
ipuft be confeffed to carry the marvellous to a de- 
gree of extravagance. 

• In general, that for T^ich Taflb is moft liable to 
cenftire, js a certain romantic vein, which runs 
tlu^ough n^iany qf the adventures and incidents of 
|iis Poem. The objefts which he prefents to us, 
|ire always great j but fometimes, 4oo remote from 
. ' proba- 



2J1 THE JERUSALEM PELIVEREp OF T^SSO, 

L E c T probability. He retaiufi fomewhat of the ta<(e of 
■^^^^^* his age, which was not reclaimed from an ex- 
travagant admirrition of the (lories of Koight-Ert 
rantry ; flories, which the wild, but rich and agrees 
able imagioation of Anofto, had raifed into frefli 
reputation, In apology, howeyer, for Taflb, it 
may be faid, that he is not more marveUou^ 
fuid romantic than either Ifomer or- Virgil, AH 
the difference is, that in the one we find the Ro* 
mance of Paganifm, in the other chat of Ghi\ 
Vfdry, 

With ail the beauties ot defcription, and of 
Poetical Style, Taifo remarkably abounds. Both 
his defcriptions, and his Style, are much diyerfified, 
and well-fuited to each other. In defcribmg niagr 
nificent objects, his Style is firm and majeftic ; 
when he defcends to gay and pleaiing ones, fuch 
as Erminia's Paftoral Retreat in the Seventh Book, 
and the Arts and Beauty of Armida in the Fourdi 
Book, it is foft and infinuatbg. Both thofe de« 
fcriptions, which I have mentioned, are exquifite 
in their kind. His battles are animated, and vei^ 
properly varied in the incidents ; inferior however 
to Homer's in point of fpirit and fire. 

In his fentiments, Taffo is not fo happy as h, 
his defcriptions. It is indeed rather by adions, 
charaftersi and defcriptions, thai! he tnterefts us,^ 
than by the fentimental part of the work. J^e h 
fer inferior to Virgil in tenderiiefs. -When he aims 
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tt bdng pathetic and' fenfimental in hisfpeeches, l-sct* 
he is apt to becon\e artifidai and ftisined* 

4 

" - ) 

/ WitH regard to joints and conceits^ with which 
be has often been reproached/ the cenfure has 
been carried too far. * Affe&atlon is by no tneans 
die general character of Taflb's manner^ which^ 
upon the whole^ is mafculine, Chrong, and correct* 
On fome occafions^ indeed, efpecially, as I juft 
now obfenred, when he feeks to be tender, he de^ 
generates into forced axid unnatural ideas ) but thrfe 
are far from being fo frequent or common as has 
been fuppofed« Threefcore or fburfcore lines re-» 
trenched from the Poem, would fully clear it, I 
am perfuaded) of all fu<th exceptionable paflages* 

With Boileau, Dacier, and the other French 
critics of the hSt age^ the Jiumour prevailed of de-^ 
crying Taflb ; and paiTed from them to fame of 
iheEnglidi Writers* But one would be apt to 
imagine, they were not much acquainted with 
Taflb ; or at lead: they muft have read him under 
the ttfiuence of (Irong prejudices. For to me it 
appears clear, that the Jerufalem is, in rank aikl 
cKgnity) the third regular Epic Poem in the World j 
and comes next to the Iliad and ^neid. Taflfo 
may be juftly held inferior to Homer, in fimplicity 
arid in fii^ $ to Virgil, in tendemefs ; to Mikon^ 
in daring fublimity of genius ; but to no other he 
yields in any poetical talents ; and for fertility of 
invention,, variety of incidents, expreffion of cha** 

nsiders. 



154 THE ORLANDO FUklOSO OF ARIOSTOl 

1. E c T.' rafters, richnefs of defcnption, and beauty of Styles 
\- 1 know no Poet, except the three juft named, that 
can be compared to him. 

Ariosto, the great rival of Taffo. in Italian 
Poetry, cannot, with any propriety, beclaffed 
among the Epic Writers. The fundamental rufe 
of Epic Compofition is, to recount an heroic 
enterprife, and to form it into a regular .ftory.' 
Though there is a fort of unity and conne£)ion' 
in the plan of Orlando Furiofo^ yet, inftead <rf 
rendering this apparent to the Reader, * it feems to; 
have been the Author's intention to keep it out of 
view, by the defultory manner in which the Poem 
is carried on, and the perpetual interruptions of the. 
feveral ftories before they are finiflied. Ariofto 
appears to have defpifed all regularity of plan, and 
to have chofen to give loofe reins to a copious^ 
and rich, but extravagant fiancy. At the fame 
time, there is fo much Epic mattar in the Or- 
lando Furiofo, that it would be improper to pafe 
it by without fome notice. It unites indeed all 
forts of Poetry ; fometimes comic and fatiric;. 
Ibmetimes light and licentious ; at other times, 
highly heroic, defcriptive and tender. Whatever 
ftrain the Poet affumes, he excels in it. He i& 
always matter of his fubjed y feems to play him-*: 
is^i with it ; and leaves us fomejtimes at a lofs to 
know whether he be -feribus or in jeft. / He is fel* 
dom dramatic^ fometimes, but not often, fend- 
mental y but in narradon and defcription, perhaps 
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fto Poet ever went beyond him. He makes every L e c t.; 
fcene which he defcribes, and every eVent which 
he relates, pafs before our eyes j and in his fe- 
ledion of circumftancesi is eminently pifl;ureCtjue. 
His Style is much varied, always fuited to the 
fubjed, and adorned with a remarkably fmooth 
and melodious Verfification. 



As the Italians make thdr boaft of Taflb, fo 
do the Portuguefe of Camoens ; who was nearly 
cotemporary with Taffo, but Whofe Poem was 
publilhed before the Jerufalem, The fubjefl: of 
it is the firft difcovery of the Eaft Indies by Vafco 
de Gama j an enterprife fplendid in its nature, 
and extremely interefting to the countrymen of 
Camoens ; as it laid the foundation of their future 
wealth ^nd confideration in Europe. The Poem 
opens with Vafco and his fleet appearing on the 
ocean, between the Ifland Madagafcar, and the Coaft 
of ^Ethiopia. After various attempts to land on 
that coaft, they are at laft hofpitably received in 
the kingdom of M^linda. Vafco, at the defire of 
the King, gives him an account of Europe, recites 
a poetical hiftory of Portugal^ and relates all the 
adventures of the voyage, which had preceded the 
opening of the Poem. This recital takes up three 
Cantos, or Books. It is well imagined ; contains 
^ great many poetical beauties ; and has no defeft, 
except that Vafco makes 'an unfeafonable difplay 
of learning to the African Prince, in frequent al- 
lufions to the Greek and Roman Hiftories. Vafco 

and 



x» E c T. and hit cotmtJVmea afterwiards fet forth to purlti^ 
their vDyage» The fbdrms and difbefles wludi 
theiy eacounter; their arrival at Caledut on th^ 
Malabar Coaft ^ ilieif reception and adventures in 
that Country;, and at laft their return homewaids^ 
fill u{^ the reft of the Poei^^ 

The whole work is condufted ac<ibi*din^ to the 
£pic PIan» 'Both the fiibjed and the incidents 
isire magnificent ; * and joined with fbme wildnefa 
and irregularity, there appeal* in the execution mueb 
poetic fpirit, ftro'ng fancy, and bold defdription; 
as far as I can judge from tranflations, without any 
knowledge of the original* There is no attempt 
towards painting charaders in the Poem : Vafco 
is the hero, and the only perfonage indeed that 
makes any figure* 

The Machinery of the Ltifiad is perfeftly ex* 
ttavagant ; not only is it formed of a Angular mix- 
ture of Chriftian ideas, and Pagan mythology j 
but it is fo conducted, th^t the Pagan Gods ap^^ 
pear to be the true JDeities, and Chrift and the 
BlelTed Virgin to be fubprdinate Agents. One 
great Scope of the Poftuguefe expedition^ our 
Author informs us^ is to propagate the Chriftiaa 
i^th^ and to extirpate Mahometanifm* In thid 
religious undertaking, the great proteftor of the 
Portuguefeis Venus, arid their great adreriaryis 
Bacchus, whofe difpleafure is excited,: by Vafco*^ 
attempting to rival his fame in the Indijes^ Comicils 

Of 
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t)lF the Gods are held, iir wHich Jupiter" is iritro* leg t* 
duced, as foretelling the 'downfal of Mahome- 
tatijlfm, and the prppagation of the GofpeL Vafco, 
in greaj diftrefs from a ftortn, prays moft feridufly 
to God ; implores the aid of Chrift and the Virgin, 
and begs for fuch affiftance as was given to the 
Ifraelites, when they were paffing through the 
Red Sea, and to the Apoftle Paxil, when he was 
in hazafd of fhipwreck. In return to this prayer, 
Venus appears, who difcerning the ftorm to be 
the work of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and 
prdctires the winds to be calmed. Such ftrange 
and prepofterous Machinery, fliows how much 
Authors have been mifled by the abfurd opinion, 
thstt there could be no Epic Poetry ^*ithout the 
Gods of Homer, Towards the end of the work, 
indeed, the Author gives tts an awkward falVo 
fot his whole Mythology; making the Goddefs 
Thetfe Ihform Vafco, that file, and , the reft of the 
Heathen Seines, are no more than names to de** 
fcribe the operations of Providence. 

There is, however, fome fine Machinery, of a 
different kind, in the Lufiad. The genius of the 
river Ganges, appearing to, Emanuel King of Por- 
tugal, in^ a^ dreaoif inviting that Prince to difcover 
his fecret fprii^^> and acquaintmg him that he was 
Uiedeftined monarch for whom the treafurea of 
the Eaft were referved, is a happy idea. But the 
^ tiobleft conception of this fort, is in the Fifth Canto^ 
where Vafco is recounting to the King of Melinda, 
VOL. HI. s all 
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t E c T. aH tbe wmders vAddx he met widi in his saviga* 
' tion. He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope^ which never before had 
been doubled by any navigator, there appeared to 
them on a fudden, a huge and monflrous phantom 
nfmg out of the fea, in the midfl of tempefls and 
thunders, with a head that reached the clouds, and 
a countenance that filled them with terror. This 
was the genius,, or guardian, of that hitherto un- 
known ocean. It fpoke to them with a voice like 
thunder ; menacing them, for invading thofe feas 
which he haA fo long pofiefled undifturbed ; and 
for daring to explore thofe fecrets of the deep, 
which never had been revealed to the eye of 
mortals j lequired them to proceed no farther ; if 
they Ihould proceed, foretold all the fucceflive 
calamkies that were to befal them ; and then^ with 
a mighty noife, difappeared. This is one of the 
mod folemn and ftriking pieces of Machinery that 
ever was employed ; and is fufEcient to (how that 
Camoens is a Poet^ though of an irregular^ yet of 
a bold and a lofty imagination *. 



« , 

. In reviewing the Epic Poets, it were unjuft to 

jna^e no mention of the amiable author of the 



* I have made no mention of the Anmcaaa, ta Epic Poen^ 
m {(panifty compofed by Atonzod'Ercilla, becaitfe I am mac- 
^quainted with the or%|nal bnguage, and have npt feen anj 
^Ki:anfl^tion of it. A fiiB account of it it giyen by Mr. Hayley^J 
in the Notes upon his Effay on Epic Poetry, 

AdvenUires 
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l^HE T£t£MA0Ht;9 OF FEN£LONv 

Adventtircs of Telemacbus. Hi$ work, Apugh 
tot compofed in Verfe, is juftly eatitled to be held 
a Poeixii The meafured poetical Profe, in which 
it is written, is remarkably harmonious ; and gives 
the Style nearly as much elevation as the French 
language is capable of fupporting, area in regular 
Verfe* 
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The plan 6i the work is. In general^ well can* 
trived ; and is deficient neither in Epic grandeur, 
nor unity of ofajeifl* The Author has. entered 
wth much felicity into the fpirit and /ideas of the 
Andent Poets, particularly into the Andent My« 
thology, which retains more dignity, and makes a 
better figure in his hand^, than In thofe c£ any 
other Modem Poet. His defcrqtfions are rich 
and l^utiful ; efpecially of the fofter and calmer 
icenes, for which the genius of ^enelo(n was beft 
frnt^ed ; fuch as the inddents of pafcoral life, the 
pleafures of virtue, or a country flouriihnig rh 
peace, ^ There is an inimitable fwaetnefs and to- 
demefs in feveral of the pidures of this kind, which 
he has. given* 

Ths beft executed p^rt of the work, is the fttft 
fix Books, in which I'demachus recoimty his 
adventures to Calypfo. The Narration, thrpughouC 
them, is lively and intereftfaig. Afterwards, efpe» 
iCially m the laft twelve books, it becomes mpre 
odious and lai^guid } and in die warlike adventures 
'^hich are attempted^ there ia a great defed of 

s 2 vigour* 
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tf TBE TELEMACHtJS OT FENELOH. 

I. X c IK vigour* TTie chief objeflfeioft sgamft this wok ' 
being claffisd ^th Epic Poems, arifes from Ae 
minttte details of viHuous' poHey, into which tbe 
Author in ibme places enters ; and from the # 
courfes and kiftrudions c^ Mentor, which recur 
tipon us too ok^i ; and to0 much upon the 'ftnifaof 
common-place morality. Though thefe were well 
fuited'to the main defign of the Author, which 
was to form the mmd of a young PHnce, yet Aey 
feem not congruous to the nature of Epic Foetrj; 
the obje£l <^ ixrhich is to improve us bymeaaaof 
a&ions, chseraders, aild fentiments, ratber diaa by 
deliv^tng profefled and formal iaftrudion. 

. ^ • - • 

Several of the Epic Poets have defcribed a 
defcent into Rdl } and in the profpeds they have 
given us of the invifible world, we may drfene 
the gfadual refinement of men*^ nodons concatm^ 
a ftate of future rewirds and punifhments. Th^ 
defcent of UlyfT^ into HeR, in Homer's Oij&jf 
^efefits to us a yery indiftinfl ^ and dreary fort of 
€i>je£lf. "the fcene- is kid m the country of tfe 
Cimmerians, which is always covered' with cloucb 
and darknefs, at the extremity of the ocean. 
Wftafi the {fmts of the dead begin to ^pear, we 
fcarcely know whether Ulyfles is above ground, or 
^low it* None of the ghofts, even of the heroes, 
appear fatisfied with their condidcm in the oAer 
world ; arid when Ulyflfes endeavours to comfort 
Achilles, by reminding him of the illuftrious 
figure which he muft tnake in thofe regions, 

^^ ■• ' , Achilles 
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•jHB henriade: op mxun^Tsas: aft 

ApbiUee fo^% tells him, that ftH-^fudi ipMches l Is^r. 
sate idl^i for he woidd rather be a dtfAai^Virer on 
(;arth, ths^ hare the commaad oCall^ 4ead# 



XLTT. 



Ik the Si^th Book of the JEneid, wa diSunk a- 
txmth grqatev refinement of Edeas^ currefpaadiii^ teP 
the {)rogre& which the yrcM had then made in phw 
iofc^y. The objeds th^*e deGneated^ are bc^ 
more cksir and dwind, and more grand and awful* 
The fepoiate manfions of good and of bad fpiiits, 
with the puaiQiiiients of the one, and the employ* 
ments and happinefs of the other, are fittely deferib« 
ed ; and in confiftency with th^ moft pure morality. 
But the vifit wfakh Fenelon makes Telemachus pay 
to the ihades, is much more philofophical ftill than 
Virgil's. He employs^ the fame fables and the fame 
mythology ; but we find the antimt mydiolc^ 
refined by the hnowled^ of the true religi(»i, and 
adorned with that beautiful enthufiafm> for which 
Fenelon was fo diftinguiihedf His account of the 
hiippinefs dF the juft is an excellent defcription in 
the myftic ftrain ; and very expreiSve of the gieniiui 
and fj^t of the Author, 

Volt Ai Fi£ .has given us, in his; Henriade, a 
regular Epic Po^m, ia French verfe. In every 
p^ormance of that celebrated Writar, we may 
€xpe& to find marks bf genlds; and, accoi^xlingly, 
that work difcovers^ in federal ph^es, that bddnefii. 
m the conoeptiotis, and thilt 'iiTeftntfS' an<l fdidty 
ifi the e^qare^n^ for viiiich the^Author is fo're^ 

s 3 markably 
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tzCT^ xntfkaUy diftm^uiflied. Several c^ the compi^ 

^^^r^C' riioQi^ in parttduhr, which occur id it^ are both 

li«#ttd happy. But confidered upon thewhoki 

I caonot efiwm it one of his chief prodo^onst 

and am of opiniont that ha haa fuoceeded infinitely 

battir ia Ti>agic» than in Epic Compofitbiu 

Timch V^efificadon feems ill adapted to Epic 

poetry. Befidea its being always fettered by rhyioey 

tbe langui^e never afliunea a fufficient d^ree of 

devlkdon or majefty; and vppeam to be more 

capable of escprd&i^ the tender in Tragedy, tban 

of fupporting the fubiime in £pie» Hence a 

fed>lenei6, and IbmetimeB a profaic flatnefs, in the 

Style of the Henriade; and whether from this, of 

^m fi>me othw caufe, the Poem often languiiheef 

It does not feiase the imagination ; nor intereft and 

carry the Reader along, with that ardour whidi 

ought to be infpired by a fubliroe and fpinted Epio 

Poem. 

The fiibjed of the Henriade, is the triumi^ of 

Henry the Fourth over the arms of the L^gue. 

The a£tton of the Poem, propa^Iy includes only 

the Siege of Paris^ It is an adion perfedly Epic 

in its nature; great, interefling, and conduAed 

with a fufficient regard to unity, and all the other 

eriticat rules. But it is liable to both the defeds 

whkh I be£are remariced in Lucan's Phar&lia. It 

jft £> wded whoHy on dvil wars i and p^eiients to iv 

tiMtfe o^oM mA deteftable objeQs of maflaots 

iind affafliittrioiW^ which dnrow 9 ^loom over the 

PoerOi 
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Poem. It is alfo, like Lucan's, df Ibo recent a l e c t. 
date, and comes too much within the bounds of 
well-known hiftory. To remedy this laft defed, 
and to remove the appearande of being a mere 
hiftorian, Voltaire has chofen to .mis: ^dion with 
truth. The Poem, for inftance, opens widi ^ 
voyage of Henry's to England, and an interviiNr 
between him and Queen Ehzabeth ; though every 
one knows that Henry never was in England, and'^ 
diat thefe two illuftrious perfonages never met. 
\xi fa£b of fuch public notoriety, a fidion like tUs 
fhocks the Reader, and forms an unnatural and 
ill-forted mixture with hiftorical truth. The 
Epifode was contrived, in order to give Henry an 
opportunity of recounting the foniKr trania^ons 
of the civil wars^ in imitation pf the recital which 
iEneas makes to Dido in the ^neid«^ But the 
imitation was injudicious. iEneas might, with 
propriety, relate to Dido, traniadions qf which ihe 
was either entirely ignorant, or had acquired only 
an imperfe^ knowledge by flying reports. But 
Queen Elizabeth could not but be fuppofed to be 
perfeftly apprifed of all the fafts, which the Poet 
makes Henry recite to her. 



In order to embellifh his fubjeft, Voltaire has 
chofen to employ a great deal of Machinery. But 
here, alfo^ I am obliged to cenfure his conduft ; for 
the Machmery, which he chiefly employs, is of the 
worft kind, and the leaft fuited to an Epic Poem, 
that of allegorical beings. Bi£cord^ Cunning, and 
^ s 4 l-ove. 
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X ECT. Lovcy appear as. perlcmagcs, mix with th^ htuaai^ 
' a&ors^ aiid make a coaiiderable figure in the ia« 
trigue of the Poem. This is contrary to every 
rule of ratbnal criticifm. Ghofts, Angets, and 
Devils have popular belief on their fide, and majr 
Ije conceived as exifting. But every one knows, 
ibat allegorical beings are no more than reprefen- 
tation^ of human difpofitions and paifions. They 
inay be employed like other Perfonifications and 
Figures of Speech j or in a Poem, that is wholly 
allegorical, they may occupy the chief place. They 
apre there in their native and proper region ; but ia 
a Poem which relates to human tranfadions, a$ I 
l^ occafion before to remark, when fuch beings 
^re defcribed as afting along with men, the inia« 
giaadon is confounded; it is divided between 
phantafms and realities, and knows not on what to 
reft. 



In juftice^ however, to our Author, I mull 
obfenre, that the Machinery of St. Louis,, which 
he alfo employs, is of a better kind, and poifeifes 
real dignity. The fiixeft pafiage in the Henriade, 
indeed one of the fineft that occurs in any Poem, 
is the profpeft of the inyifible world, which St* 
liOuis gives to Henry in a dream, in the Sevcath 
Ganto. Death bringing the fouls of the departed 
ii fucceflion before God ; their aftonifhment, wheD> 
arriving from all different couiitries and rei^ious 
feds, they are brought into the divine prefencej 
when . they find their fttperftition& to be &lfe, a^4 

bavQ 
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have the truth unveiled to them ; the palace of the jl s c t, 
Deilintes opened to Henry, and the profped of hi9 
fucceflbis which is there given him ; are ftriking 
and magnificent objeds, and do honour to, the ge-> 
nius of Voltaire, 



' THQtioH Ibme of the Epifodes in thia Poem are 
properly extended, yet the Narration is, oa the 
whole, too general ; the events are too much* 
crowded, and fuperficially related $ which is, doubts 
lefs, one caufe of the Poem making a faint im* 
preifion. The ftrain of fentiment which runs 
through it, is high and noble. Religion appears, 
on. every occafion, with great and proper luftre i 
and the Author breathes that fpirit of humanity 
and toleration^ which is confpicuous in ail his 
works. 

M12.TON, of whom it reipains now to fpeak, has 
chalked out for himfelf a new, and very extraordi- 
nary road, in Poetry. As foon as we open ^ his 
Paradife Loft, we find ourfelves introduced all at 
once into an invifible world, and furrounded with 
celeftial and infernal beings. Angels and Devils 
are not the Machinery, but principal adors, in the 
ftoem ; and what, in any other compofition, would 
be the marvellous, is here only the natural courfe 
of events* A fubjed fo remote from the affairs of 
this world, may fumifh ground to thofe. who think 
fiicfa difcuffions material, to bring it into doubt, 
whether Paradife Loft can properly be claffed 

among 
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t E c T. among Epic Poems. ' By whatever name it is to 
be called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the higheft 
efforts of poetical genius ; and in one great charac- 
teriftic of the Epic Poem, Majefty^ and Sublimity, 
it is fully equal to any that bear that name. 

How far the Author was altogether happy in 
the choice of his fubjeft, may be queiUoned. It 
has led him into very difficult groxmd. Had he 
taken a fubjed that was more human, and le& 
theologJcaF; that was more conneSed with die 
occurrences of life, and afforded a greater difplay 
of the charafters and paffions of men, his Poem 
would, perhaps, have, to the bulk of Readers, been 
more pleafing and attraftive. But the fubjeft 
which he has cjiofen, fuited the daring fublimity of 
his genius*. It is a fubjeft for which Milton 
alone was fitted ; and in the condud of it, he has 
fliown a flretch both of imagination and invention, 
which is perfeftly wonderful. It is aftonilhing 
how, from the few hints given ^s in the Sacred 
Scriptures, he was able to raife fo complete and 
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* ** He feems to have been well acquainted with bis own 
** genius, and to know what it was that nature had beftowed 
** upon him more bounti&tty than upon otbera ; the power of 
** difplaying the iraft, illuminating the fplendid* enforcing die 
** ^wful, darkening the gloomy> and aggravating the dreadfi4* 
** He therefore chofe a fubjed, on which too much could not b? 
** faid;* on which he might tire his fanqr, wttboat the cenfiM 
^ of extravagan^re.*' Dr. JoiIn sail's Life of M3to». 

regular 
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regular a ftrufture : and to fill his Poem widi fuch l £ c t. 
a variety of incidents. Dry and faarfli pafiages 
fomedmes occur. The Author appears^ upon 
fome occafions^ a Metaphyiictan and a Divine, 
rather than a Poet. But the general tenor of his 
work 18 intereftmg ; he feizes and fixes the imagi- 
nadon $ engages, elevates, and tSe&s us as we pro* 
ceed, which is always a fure teft of merit in an 
Epie Compofition. The artful change of his bb* 
jeds ; the fcene laid now in Earth, now in Hell, 
and now in Heaven, afibrds a fuflicient diverfity ; 
while unity of plan is, sit the fame time, perfedly 
fupported. We have (till life, and calm fcenes, iu 
the employments of Adam and Eve in Paradife ; 
and we have bufy fcenes, and great afHons, in the 
enterprife of Satan, and the wars of the Angels. 
The innocence, purity, and amiablenefs of our firfl 
parents, oppofed to the pride and ambiticm of 
Satan, furniihes a happy contraft, that reigns 
throughoi)t the whole Poem ; only the Conclufion, 
a$ I before obferved, is top tragic for Epic Poetry^ 

TfTE nature of the fubje& did not admit any 
great difplay of ch^raders ; but fuch as could be 
introduced, are fupported with much propriety. 
Satan, in particular, makes a (biking figure, and is 
indeed, the beft drawn character in the Poem. 
Milton has hot defcribed him, fuch las wjs 
fuppofe an infernal fpirit to be. He has, more 
fuitably to his own purpofe, given him a human, 
tfaftt is^ ^ mixed charader^ not altogether void of 
*' ^ fome 
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fame, good qualities. He is brave and fakfafui tei 
his troops. In the midft of his iouMety, be is not 
without remorfe. He is even ^^ ,^ pity 
for our firft parents ; "and juftifies himfelf in his dei 
fign againft them, from the neceffity of . his fitua* 
tion. He is aduated by aml»tion 304 ref^^tmeiy:! 
rather than by pore malice. In Ihort^ Mikoii^ 
Satan is no worfe than many a confpirator or btfy 
tious chief, that makes a figure in hiftory. Tb^ 
different charai3;ers of Beelzebub, Mojcich, BeUal, 
are exceedingly well painted in tbofe eloquoit 
fpeeches which they make in the Second Book, 
The good i)^gels, though always defcribed with 
dignity and propriety, have more uniformity than 
the infernal Spirits in their appearance; thoi^^ 
among them, too, . the dignity of Michael, the 
mild condefcenfion of Rapliael, and the tried fide-» 
lity of Abdiel, form., proper charaderiilical idiftinc* 
tions. The attempt to defcnbe God Almighty 
himfelf, and to recount dialogues between the* 
Father and the Son, was too bold and arduofis^ 
and is that wherein our Poet, as was to have been 
expected, haabeen mod unfuccefsfiil. With regttd 
to his human charaders ;. th^ innocence of our firft 
parents, and tbar love^ are finely and delicately 
painted. In fome of his fpeeches to Raphael smd 
to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too kno^g and re* 
fined for his fituation. Eve is more diftin&t)( 
charaftaifed. Her^gendepefs, modefty, and firailtyi. 
mark very expreifively ^ female charaden 
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• MiiToN^B great and diffinguifhmg exceliSice' i^ L is c t. 
irisr fublimity. ' Iir Siis,T>erhap8,; -he excels "Tfonier | 
as there is lio dbiibtdfhisleavmg Virgil, arid ivery 
t)ther Poet, far.behind^hiih. : Ahnoft the trhole rf 
the I'irft and Second Books of Paradife Loft are coii 
tinned inftances' df the ftibKme. The profpeft^bf 
Helf and of the fallen Ifoft, the appearance and be- 
haviour W 'Satan, the confttkation oT the infernal 
Chiefs, and Satan's flight through Chaos to the 
borders of this lurorld, difcorer the moft lofty ideas 
that ever entered into the conception of any Poet, 
In the Sixth Book, alfb, there is much grandeur, 
particularly in the appearance of the Meffiah; 
though foihe parts of that book are cenfurable ) and 
the witdcifms of the Devils upon the effeft of their 
ardllery, form an intolerable blemifli. Milton's 
fubtinuty is of a different kind from that of Homer. 
Homer's is generally accompanied with fire *and im- 
petuofity ; Milton's poflefles more of a calm and 
amasmg grandeur. Homer warms and hurries us 
along ; Milton fixes us in a ftate of aftonifhment 
and elaration* Homer's fublimity appears moft in 
the defcription of afUons ; Milton's, in that of 
wondi^rful and ftupendous objeds. 

• BtJT'^hough WGlton is moft diftinguiftied for his 
fiiMimity, yet there is aMb much of the beautiful, 
the tender, and the pleafing, in many parts of his 
ttrork. When the fcene is hid in Paradife, the 
miagery is always of the moft gay and ffaliling kindi 
ddctipdons (how an uncommonly fertile ima« 

S gicatiooj 
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^xuvT* S^f^*!^) ^^ ^ faitfimslwsy heis^ &r the mod 
party rraiarkably happy. They are feldom impro* 
p^rly introduced ; feldom either low or trite* They 
generally prefent to us images taken irom the fub* 
Ime or the beautiful dais of objeds } if they have 
any feults, it is their alluding too frequently to mat- 
tersof learning, and to fables of antiquity. In the 
latter part of P^uadife Lofl, there muft be confeffed 
to be a filing off. With the M of our firft 
parents, Milton's genius (eems to decline. Beau« 
ties, however, there are, in the concluding Books, 
of the tragic kind. The remorfe and contrition of 
the guilty pair, and their lamentations ov» Para« 
dife, .when they are obliged to leave it, are very 
moving. The laft Epifode of the Angels ihow- 
ing Adam the fate of his pofterity, is happily ima- 
gined; but, in many places, th^ execution is 
languid. 

Milton's Language, and Veriification have high 
merit* His Style is full . of piajefty^ and wonder- 
fully adapted to his fufajed. His blank verfe is 
harmQ^ious and diverfifi^i and affords the moil 
complete example of the elevation, which our Ian* 
guage is capable of attamiog by the force of num* 
bers. It does not flow, like the Frepch verfe, m 
tame, regular, uniform melody, which, fbon tiies 
the ear } but is fometimes finooth and 9owiogi 
fometimes rough ; varied m its cadaice. and inter* 
mixed with difco^ds^ fo as to fuit the ilr^gtb and 
freedom of Epic Compofitioi^ N^lefled and 

profiuc 
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profaic lines, indeed, we fomedmes meet with ; t e c n 
but, in a work fo long, and iaHkmmmmt&4alui»^ \_ -^ . - . '^ 
nious, thefe may be forgiven. 

On the whole ; Paradife Loft is. a Poem, that 

abounds with beauties of every kind, and that juftly 

entitles its Author to a degree of fame not inferior 

to any Poet ; though it muft be alfo admitted to 

have many inequalities. It is the lot of almoft 

every high and daring genius, not to be imiform 

and correft. Milton is too frequently theological 

and metaphyseal ; fometimes harfh in his language; 

often too techniofil in his words, and afFeftedly 

oftentatious of his learning. Many of his faults 

muft be attributed to the pedantry of the age in 

wluch he lived. He difcovers a vigour, a grafp 

of genius equal to every thing that is great j if at 

jbme dmes he falls much below himfelf, at other 

times he rifes above civery Poet, of the antient or 

modem worlds / 
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DRAMATIC POETRY — TRAGEDY. 

» 

1* E^c^T. TARAMATic Poetty has, annxig all rivilized na^ 

dons, been confidered a$ a rational and ufefiil 
entertainment, and judged worthy of careful andfe* 
nous difcuflion. According as it is employed upon 
the. light and the gay, or upon the grav^ and a&& 
ing incidents of human life, it divides itfelf^into the 
two forms, of Comedy or Trag/edy. | But as great 
and ferious objedU command more attention thaa 
little and ludicrous ones ; as the fall of a Hero in* 
terefts the public more than the marruige of a pri* 
vate perfon ; Tragedy has been always held a more 
dignified entertainment than Comedy. The one 
refts upon the high paffions, the virtues, crimeSj 
and fufferings of maiJtind ; the other on thdr hu- 
mours, follies, and pleafures. Terror and pity are 
the great inftruments of the former ; ridicule is the 
fole inftrument of the latter. Tragedy ihali there- 
fore be the objed of our fulleft diTcuffion. This 
and the following Le&ure (hall be employed on \i\ 
aft^r which I fliall treat of what is peculiar to Co- 
medy. 

Tragbdt, 
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Tragedy, confidered as an exhibition of the l e a t. 
charafters and behaviour of men in fome of the 
moft trying and critical fituations of Hfe, is a noble 
idea of Poetry. Ip is a direfl: imitation of human 
manners and aftions. For it does not, like the 
Epic Poem, exhibit characters by the narration 
and defcription of the Poet ; but the Poet difap- 
pears ; and the perfonages themfelves are fet before 
us, afting and fpeaking what is fuitable to their 
charaders. Hence, no kind of writing is fo great 
a trial of the Author's profound knowledge of the 
human heart. No k:ind of writing has fo much 
power, when happily executed, to raife the flrongeft 
emotions'. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in 
which we behold ourfelves, and the evils to which 
we are expofed ; a faithful copy of the human paf- 
fions, with all their direful efFefts, when they are 
fuffered to become extravagant. 

As Tragedy is. a high and diflinguiflied fpecies 
of Compofition, fo alfo, in its general ftrain and 
fpirit, it is favourable to virtue. Such power hath 
virtue happily over the human mind, Ijy the wife 
and gracious conftitution of our nature, that as ad- 
miration cannot be raifed in Eptic Poetry, fo nei- 
ther in Tragic Poetry can our paflions be ftrongly 
moved, unlefs virtuous emotions be awakened 
within . us. Every Poet finds, that it is impoffible 
to intereft us in any ,charafl:er, tS^ithout reprefent- 
ing that chara£ter as worthy and honourable, 
though it may not be perfect ; and that the great 

VOL. HI. " T fecret 
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JL E c T. tecret far raifing indignation, is to paint the perfon 
who is to be the objed of it, in the colours 
of vice and depravityr He may, indeed, nay, 
he muft, reprefent the virtuous as fometimes un- 
fortunate, becaufi^ this is often the cafe in real 
life ; but He will always ftudy to engage our hearts 
in theff behalf j and though they may be defcribed 
a$ unprofperous, yet there is no inftance of a Tra- 
gic Poet reprefenting vite as fully triumphant, and 
feappy, in the eataftrophe of the Piece. Even when 
bad men facceed in their defigns, punifhmeflt is 
made always to attend them ; and mifery of one 
kind or other, is Ihewn to be unavoidably conneficd 
with guilt. Love and admiration of virtuous cha' 
:A£l6^, compaf&on for the injured and the diftreffed^ 
and incfignation againft the authors of their fuSer- 
iiigs, ar€ the feiitiments moft generally eatcited by 
Tragedy* And, therefore, though Dramatic 
"Writers may fometimes, like other Writers, be 
guilty of Improprieties, though they loay fail of 
l^lacing virtue precifely in the due point of light, 
yet no reisifonable perfon can deny Tragedy to be 
a moral fpecies of Compofition. Taking Tragedies 
Complexly, 1 im fully perfuaded, that the i'mpret 
fions l^ft by them upoft the mind, are, on the 
whole, favourable to virtue and good difpofidons. 
And, therefore, the zeal which fome pums meft 
have ikown againft the entertainments of tfeT 
Theatre tnvtti red. onfy upon the abufe of Comedy ? 
which, indeed, has frequently been fo great as t^ 
joffify very fevere eehfures agajnft i^ f 
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TRAGEDY/ 

'[f HE account which Ariftotle gives of the dlefigm 
of Tragedy is, that it is intended to purge our paf- 
fions by means of pity and terror. This iis fome- 
what obfcure. Various fenfes have been put upon. 
his words, and .much altercation has followed among 
kis commentatorsi Without entering inta any con- 
troverfy upon this head, the intention of Tragedy 
inay, I think, be more iChortly and clearly defined, 
to improve our virtuous fenfibility; If an Author 
interefts us iii behalf of virtue,, forms u& to coopir* 
paflion fDr the diftrelTecl, infpires us with proper 
ieiitiment6,.on beholdiii^ the viciffitudes of life, and, 
by means oiF the concera which he raifes for the 
misfortunes of others, leads us to guard agaii^ 
errors in our own conduft, he atcomplifhes all the 
moral purpofes of Tragedy. 
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tu orde? to this end, the firft requifite is, that 
fee choofe feme moving and intereftii:^ ftory, and 
diat he c5ndu6: it in a natural and probable manner* 
For ^e muft obferve, that the natural and the pro^ 
bable muft always be the balls of T^^agedy ; and 
are infinitely more important there, than in Epic 
t^^etry. The objeft of the Epic Poet is to excite 
our admiration by the recital of heroic adventures ; 
tod a much flighter degree of probablity is requi!r- 
td when admiration is concerned, than when the 
t^idei* pai&ons are intended to be moved. The 
Imagination, in. the fonher cafe^ is exalted, ao» 
commodates itfelf to the Poet^s idea, and can ad-» 
Ifiit the marvellous without being ihocked. But 
If^gedy dema^ids a ftn&er imitation of the lile and 
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L E c T. aStidns of men. FcJr the end which it purfuesis, 
not fo much to elevate imagination, as to affeS 
the heart ; and the heart always judges more nicely 
than the imagination, of what is probable. Paf- 
fion can be raifed, only by making the impreffions " 
of nature, and of truth, upon the mind. By intro- 
ducing, therefore, any wild or romantic circum- 
ftances into his Story, the Poet never fails to check 
paffion in its growth, and, of courfe, difappoints the 
main effed of Tragedy. 

This principle, which is founded on the cleareft 
reafon, excludes from Tragedy all Machinery, or 
fabxilous intervention of the Gods. Ghofts have, 
indeed, maintained their place ; as being flrongly 
founded on popular belief, and ^peculiarly fuited to 
heighten the terror of Tragic Scenes. But all un- 
ravellings of the Plot, which turn upon the inter- 
poiition of Deities, fuch as Euripides employs in 
feveral of his plays, are much to be condemned ; 
both as clumfy and inartificial, and as deftroying 
the probability of the Story. This mixture of 
Machinery, vdth the Tragic Aftion, is undoubt- 
edly a blemifli in the Antient Theatre. 

In order to promote that impreffion of probability 
which is fo neceflary to the fuccefs of Tragedy, 
fome Critics have required, that the ftibjeft fliould 
never be a. pure fiction invented by the Poet, but 
built oa real hiftory, or known fads. , Such, in- 
deed, were generally, if not always, the fubjeftsof 
the Greek. Tragedians. But I xannot hold this to 

V be 
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be a matter of any great confequence. It is proved lis. c Ts: 
by experience, that a fiftitious tale, if properly con- 
duced, will melt the heart as much as any real hif* 
tory. In order to our being moved, it is not necef- 
fary that the events related did aftually happen^ 
provided they be fuch as might eafily have happened 
in the ordinary courfe of nature. Even when Tra- 
gedy borrows its materials from Hiftory, it mixes 
many a fiftitious circumftance. The greateft part 
of Readers neither know, nor enquire, what is fa- 
bulous, or what is hiftorical, in the fubjeQ:^ They 
attend only to what is probable, and are touched by 
events which refemble nature. Accordingly, fome 
of the moft pathetic Tragedies are entirely fiditious 
in the fubjeft j fuch as Voltaire's Zaire and Alzire^ 
the Orphan, Doilglas, the Fair Penitent, and fe* 
veral others. 

Whether the fubje£l be of the real or feigned 
kind, that on which moft depends for rendering the 
incidents in a Tragedy probable, and by means of 
their probability affefting, is the conduft or ma* 
nagement of the Story, and the connexion of' its 
feveral parts. To regulate this conduft. Critics, 
have laid down the famous rule of the three Uni- 
ties ; the importance of which, it will be neceflary 
to difcufs. . But, in order to do this with more ad- 
vantage, it will be neceflary, tha^ we firft look 
backwards, and trace the rife and origin of Tra- 
gedy, which will give light to feveral things relat-* 
ing to the fubje^, 

.T 3 TRAGEDYst 
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?-Bc^T, . Tr^^cedy, like Other arts, was, in its begins 
xung, rude and imperfed. Among the Greeks, 
from whom oyr Dramatic Entertainments are de* 
rived, the origin of Tragedy was no other than the 
Song '^hich was wont to be fung at the feftival of 
Pacchus. A goat was the facrifice offered to that 
.God ; after the facrifice, the Priefts, with the com- 
pany that joined them, fung hymns in honovir of 
3acchus J and from the name of the victim, 'r^yoi 
a Goat, joined with »^ a Song, undoubtfedly arofe 
the word Tragedy. 

, , Th^se Hymns, or Lyric Poems, were fung 
fom^mes by the whole company, fonfietimes by 
feparate bands, anfwering alternately to each other ^ 
jnaking what we call a Chorus, with its Strophes 
. and Aiitiflrophes. In order to throwfome variety 
Jnto this Entertainment, and to relieve the Singers, 
it W5fs thought proper to introduce a perfon ^o, 
between the Songs, ihould make a recitation ia 
Verfe^ Thefpis, who lived about 536 years before 
the Chriftian sera, made this innovation ; and, as 
It was relifiied^ ^fchylus, who came 50 years after 
Jiim, and who is properly the father of Tragedy, 
went a ftep farther, introduced a Dialogue between 
two perfons, or aftors, in which he contrived to 
interweave forae interefting Story, and brought 
Ids aftors on a Stage, adorned Moth proper fcenery 
and decorationiB. AH that thefe a&ors recited, was 
called Epifode, or additional Song ; and the Soogs 
of the Chorus were made to relate no longer to 

* Bacchus, 
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Bacchus, ther original fubjeift, but to /th^ Stoiy ^-x. vT' 
in which the adbrs were concerned* This began 
to give the Drama a regular form, which was fooa 
after brought to perfeffion by Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides. It is remarkable, in how ihort a fpace of 
time Tragedy grew up among the Greeks, from the' 
rudeft beginnings to its moft perfe£l ftate. For 
Sophocles, the greatefl: and moft correfl: of .all .the 
Tragic Paets, flouriflied only 22 years after JSS-^ 
chylus, and was little more than 7.0 years pofterior 
to Thefpis. 

From the account which I have now given, it 
appears that the Chorus was the bafis or founda- 
tion of the ancient Tragedy. It was not an orna- 
ment added to it ; or a contrivance d^gned to ren- 
der it more perfeft j but, in truth, the Dramatic; 
Dialogue was ^n addition to the Chorus, which was 
the onginal entertainment. In procefs of time, the 
Chorus, from being the prijicipal, became only the 
acceflbry ill Tragedy ; till At laft, in Modern Tra- 
gedy, it has difappeared altogether ; which foripsS 
the chief diftindion between the Antient and j^ie 
Modem Stagje. 

This has given rile to a queftion, muc^ ^tated 
between the partisans of the Antients and the Mo- 
dems, whether the Drama has gained, or has fuf- 
fered, by the abolition of the Chorus ? It muft be 
admitted, (hat the Chorus tended to render Tra- 
gedy both more magmficent and onoBe inftruftive 
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L B c T. and moral. It was always • the moft fublime an<J 
,' poetical part of the work ; and being carried on by 
finging, and accompanied with mufic, it muft, no 
doubt, have diverfified the Entertainment greatly, 
and added to its fplendour. The Chorus, at the fame 
time, conveyed conftant Jeffons of virtue. It was 
compofed of fuch perfons as might moft naturally 
be fuppofed prefent on the occafion ; inhabitants of 
the place where the fcene was laid, often the com- 
panions of fome of the principal aftors, and there^ 
'fore, in fome degree, interefted in the iffue of the 
aftion. This company, which, in the days of So- 
phocles, ^was reftrifted to the number of fifteen 
perfons, was conftantly on the. Stage, during the 
whole performance, mingled in difcourfe with the 
aftors, entered into their concerns, fuggefted coun- 
fel and advice to them, moralifed on all the inci- 
dents that were going on, and during the intervals 
of the aftion, fung their Odes, or Songs, in which 
they addreffed the Gods, prayed for fuccefs to the 
virtuous, lamented their misfortunes, and delivered 
many religious arid moral fentin^ents ♦. 

But, 



* The office of the Chorus is thus defciibed by Horace : 
A^toris partes CJiorus, officiumque virile 
Defendat ; neu quid medios intercinat a£^us. 
Quod non propofito conducat, et hcreat apte. 
Ille bonis faveatque, et concilietur amicis, 
Et regatiratos, et amet peccare timentes ; 
Ille dapes laudet menfx brevis ; ille falubpem . 
Juftitiam, legefquc, & apertis otia portis. 

ihc 
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But, notwithftanding the advantages which were ^ xlvT' 
obtained by means of the Chorus, the inconve- 
niences on the other fide are fo great, as to render 
the modem prtiftice of excluding the Chorus, far 
more eligible upon the whole. For if a natural and 
probable imitation of human aftions be the chief 
end of the Drama, no other perfons ought to be 
brcJught on the Stage, than thofe who are neceffary 
to the Dramatic aftion. The introduftion of an 
adventitious company of perfons, who have but a 
flight concern in the bufinefs of the Play, is unnatu- 
ral in itfelf, embarraffing to the Poet, and, though 
It may render the fpeftacle fplendid, tends, un- 
doubtedly, to, render it more cold and unintereft- 
ing, becaufe more unlike a real tranfaftion. The 
mixture of Mufic, or Song, on the part of the 



lUe tegat commlfla ; deofque precetur, et oret 
Ut redeat miferis, abeat fortuna fuperbis. 

De Art. Poet. 193. 

The Chorus muft fupport an a£lor*8 part, 
Defend the virtuous, and advife with art ; 
Govern the choleric, and. the proud ^ppeafc. 
And the fhort feai};s of frugal tables praife ; 
Applaud the juflice of well-governed ftates. 
And peace triumphant with her open gates- 
Intrufted fecrets let them ne'er betray. 
But to the righteous Gods with ardour pray, ^ —^ 
That fortune, with returning fmiles, may bleff 
Afflifted worth, and impious pride deprefs ; 
Yet let their fongs with apt coherence join, 
l^romote the plot| and aid the juft defiga* 

Fkahcis. 

Chorus, 
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^XLv^' Chorus, with the Dialogue carried on by the Ac- 
tors, is another unnatural circumftance, removing 
the reprefentation ftiti farther from the refemMance 
of life. The Poet, befides, is fubje^ed to kinu* 
merable difficulties in fo contriving bis plan, that 
the prefence of the Chorus, duriiig all the incidents 
of the Play, (hall confift with any probability. The 
fcene mufl be conflantly, and often abfurdly, kad 
in fome public place, that the Chorus may be fup* 
pofed to have free accefs to it» To many thii^ 
that ought to be tranfa&ed in private, the Choruy 
mufl: ever be witneffes ; they muft be the confedei- 
j*ates of both parties, who come fuccefllvely v^oa 
the Stage, and who are, perhaps, confpinng zgakt^t 
each other. In (hort, the management of a Chce 
rus is an unnatural confinement to a Poet; y 
requires too great a facrifice of probability in the 
condifft of the aOion; it has too much the air (5f & 
theatrical decoration, to be confillent with that 
appearancQ'of reaUty, which a Poet mufl: ever pre- 
ferve in order to move our Pafltons. The origin 
of Tx-agfedy, among the Greeks, we haye feen, 
was a choral Song, or Hymn, to the Gods. There 
is nq wonder, therefore, that on the Greek Stage 
it fo long maiiltained poffeiEon. But k may confi- 
dently, I think,, be afferted, « that if, inftead of the 
Dramatic Dialbgue having been fuperadded to. the 
Chorus, the Dialogue itfelf had been the firft in- 
venrion, the Chorus would,4n that cafe, never have 
been thought -of. 

One 
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One trie, 1 am of opinkm, jnight ftill l)e made of i-^^^ t- 
the Antient Chorus, zsxd would he a confiderable 
iinpKOTfiraent of the Modem Theatre ; if, inftead of 
that unmeaning, and often improperly chofen Mufic, 
with which the Audience is entertained in the inter- 
vals between the Afts, a Chorus were then to be 
introduced, whofe Mufic and Songs, though forming 
no part of the Play, ftiould have a relation to the in^ " 
cidents of the preceding ad, and to the difpofitions 
which thofe incidents areprefumed to have awakened 
in the Spediators. By thiy means, the tone of 
paffion would be iept up without interruption ; and 
all the ^ood eflfefts of the ancient Chorus might be 
fjreferved^ for infpiring proper fentiments, and for 
increafmg the morality ^of the Performance, without 
thofe inconveniences which arofe from the Chorus 
forming a conftituent part of the Play, and mingling 
«nfea£bnably, and uimattually, with the perfonages 
pf the Drama. 

APTfeR the mew wiuch we have taken of the rife 
of Tragedy, and of the nature of the Antient Gho- 
ms, with the advantages and^. inconveniences at- 
tending it, our way is cleared fof examining, with 
more advantage, the three Unities o^Aftion, Place, 
and Time, which have generally been confidered as 
effential to the proper conduVl of the Dramatic 
Fable. 

Of thefe three, the firfl. Unity of ASion, is, 
beyond doubts far the moift impoitant. In treating 

of 
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L E c T, of Epic Poetry, I have already explained the 
nature of it ; as confifting in a relation which all 
th« incidents introduced bear to fome defign or effed. 
fo as to combine natui^ally into one whole. This 
unity of fubjeQ: is ftill more effential to Tragedy, 
than it is to Epic Poetry, For a multiplicity of 
Plots, or Aftion^, crowded into fo fhort a fpace 
as Tragedy allows, muft, of neceffity, diftraft the 
attention, and prevent paffion from rifing to any 
height. Nothing, therefore, is worfe conduQ: in 
a Tragic Poet, than to carry on two independent 
aftions in the fame Play j the effeft of which is, 
that the mind being fufpended arid divided between 
them, cannot give itfelf up entirely either to the 
one or the othen There may, indeed,- be under- 
plots; that is, the perfons introduced, may have 
different purfuits and defigns ; but the Poet's art 
muft be fliown in managing thefe, fo as to render 
them fubfervient to the main ^adion. They 
ought to be conne£ted with the cataftrophe of the 
Play, and to confpire in bringing it forward. If 
there be aiiy intrigue which ftands feparate and 
independent, and which may- be left out without 
affeding the imravelling of the Pl6t, we may always 
conclude this to be a faulty violation of Unity, 
Such Epi/bdes are not permitted here, as in Epic 
Poetry. 

We have a clear example of this defed in Mr. 
Addifon^s Cato. The fubjed of thfe Tragedy is, 
the de^th of Cato ^ and a very noble perfon^e 

6 Cato 
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Cato IS, and fupported by the Author with miich l e o t,. 
dignity* But all the love fcenes in the Play ; the 
paflion of Cato*s two fons for Lucia, and that of 
Juba for Cato's daughter, are mere Epifodes; have 
no connexion with the principal aftion, and no 
efFed upon it. The Author thought his* fubjeft too 
barren in incidents, and in order to diverfify it,: 
he has given us, as it were, by the bye, a hiftory 
of the amours that were going on in Cato*s family ;; 
by which he hath both broken the unity of his 
fubjed, and formed a very unfeafonable junftion. 
of gallantry, with the high fentiments, and 
public-fpirited paflions which predominate in other, 
parts, and which the Play was chiefly defigned to 
difplay. . 

We muft take care not to confound ihe Unity, 
of the Aflion with the Simplicity of the Plot.. 
Unity, and Simplicity import different things in 
Dramatic Compofition. The plot ig faid to be 
Simple, when a fmall number of incidents are in- 
troduced into it. But it may be implex, as the) 
Critics term it, that is^ it may include ^ confider-, 
able number of perfons and events, and yet not be; 
deficient in Unity; provided all the incidents be 
DMide to tend towards the principal object of the. 
Play, and be properly conneded with it. AU the 
Oreek Tragedies not only maintain Unity in the. 
A^on, but are remarkably limple in the Plot ;.- 
to fuch a degree, indeed, as fometimes to appears 
lo us too naked^ and dellitute of interefling events^ 



£. B c T. in the CEdipus Colbneus, for inftance^ of &>pl3ode^ 
' ' the whofe fubjed is no more than this :. (Edipas^ 
bimd and miferable, wsmders to Athens^ and wifhe^ 
to die there ; Creon and his fon Polynices^ arrive 
at the iame time, and endeavour, feparately^ 
to perfuade the old man to return to Thebes> 
each with a view to his own intereft ; he will not 
go ; Thefeus, the King of Athens, prote^ him f 
and the Play ends with his death* In the, Pbiloc 
tetes of the &ime Author,^ the Pbt, or Fable, k 
nothing more than Ulyfies, and the fon of Achillea 
fiudying to p^fuade the difeafed Phibdetes to 
leave his uninhabited ifiand, and go wkh them to 
Troy ; whigh he refufes to do, till Hercules, whofe 
arrows he pofifeffed, defcends from Heaven and 
commands him. Yet thefe fimple, and feemingly 
barren fubje&s, are wrought up with fo much 
art by Sophocles, as to becom<^ very t^ider and 
affeding. 

Amono the Modems, inuch greater lianety of 
Events has been admitted into Tragedy. It ha> 
become more the theatre of paflion than k wa9 
anrong the Ancients. A greater difplay of cba^ 
lafters is attempted ; more intrigue smd adioii 
are carried on ; our curiofity is more awakoiedy 
and more interefHng fituatibns aiife* This .variety 
IB, upon the whole, an improvement on Tragedy i 
it renders the entertainment both more animated 
and nK>re inftrudive ; and when kept within dot 
bounds, may be perfedly coniifteni with unity of 

fubj«S. 
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Ibfeje^. But die Poet muil» at the fame time, be- l e c t. 
ware o£ not deviating too far from Simplicity in the 
^cKiftru^Hon of bis Fable. For if he over-chjurges 
fe v^ith A^on and Intrigue, it becomes perplexed 
and embarvraffed ^ and, by confequence, lofes much 
of its effed. Ccmgreve's " Mourning Bride," a 
Tragedy otherwife far from being void of merit, 
fails in this refped ; and may be given as an in« 
ftance of one (landing in perfe^k oppofition to the 
(iHipUcity of the antient Plots. The incidents fucceed 
one another too rapidly. The Play is too full of 
bufinefd. It is difficult for the tnind to follow and 
comprehend the whole feries of events ; and, what 
is the greateft fault of all, the. cataflrophe, which 
ought always to be plain and fimple, is brought 
about in a manner too artificial and intricate. 

Unity of Aftion muft not only be ftudied in the 
general confltrudion of the Fable, or Plot, but muft 
regulate the feveral ads and fcenes, .into which the 
Play is divided. 

' Thz ^vifion of every Play, into five Afts, has 
Ho other foundation than commpn pradice,and the 
authority of Horace : 

Neve minor, neu fit quinto produfltior a£bii 

Pabula- 7^-* De ArtePobt.* 
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* If you would have youf Play deferve faccef?, 

6ii^ h Tiv#A^ con^lete^ nor sooxtt nor Jicb, Faancis. 

It 
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L E c T. It is a divilion purely arbitrary. There is nothing in 
the nature of the Compofit ion which fixes this num- 
ber rather than any other ; and it had been much 
better if no fuch number had been afcertained, but 
every Play had been allowed to divide itfelf into as 
many parts, or intervals, as the fubjefl; naturally 
pointed out. On the Greek Stage, whatever may 
have been the cafe on the. Roman, the divifion by 
ASts was totally unknown. The word. Aft, never 
once occurs in Ariftotle's Poetics, in which he de- 
fines exaftly every part of the Drama, and divides it 
into the beginning, the middle, and the end ; or, in 
his own words, into the Prologue, the Epifode, and 
the Exode. The Greek Tragedy was, indeed, one 
continued reprefentation, from beginning to end. 
The Stage was never empty, nor the curtain let fall. 
Biit, at certain intervals, when the Aftors retired, 
thie Chorus continued and fung. Neither do thefe 
Songs of the Chorus divide the Greek Tragedies 
into five portions, fimilar to our^ Ads ; though feme 
of the Commentators have endeavoured to force 
them into this office. But it is plain, that the in- 
tervals at which the Chorus fung, are extremely 
unequal and irregular, fuited to the occafion and the 
fubjeft ; and would divide the Play fometimes into 
thre^, fometimes into feven or eight A£ts*.j 

-As praftice has now eftablifhed a different plan 
on the Modern Stage, has divided every Play into 

* See the Differtation prefixed to Franklin's Tranilation of 
Sophocles. 

Five 



Tire Adsi and mkle a total paufe in the Ireprej- Jt- b c t. 
fentadon at the end of each AQty the Poet muft 
be careful that this paufe ihall fall in a proper 
place ; where there is 21 natural paufe in the A6Hon, 
and where^ if the imagination has any thing to 
fupply, that is not r^prefented on the Stage, it 
may be fuppofed to have been tran&dted during th^ 
mtenral. 

The Rrft A€t ought to contam fit cleaf expofi* 
tion of the fubjeft* It^ought to be fo managed a^ 
to awaken the curiofity of the Spe^tors ; and at 
the fame time to furniih them with tnaterials foif 
uxiderftanding the fequel. It ihould make them 
acquainted with the perfonages who are to appear^ 
with their feveral views and interefts^ and with th^ 
jBtuation of affairs at the dme when the Play edift« 
ifnences* A ftriking Introdi)£tion, fuch as th^ 
Ibft fpeech of Almeria, in the Mourning Bribe^ 
and ^at of Lady Randolph, in Bougla^y pro^ 
duces a hstppy effeQ, : biit this is what the fubjed 
will not always admit. In the ruder times of 
Dramatic Wriiiilg, the expo/idon of the fiibjedt 
was wont to be made by a f*rok>gue^ or by a 
^gle A£tor appearing, and giving full and direct 
informati(m to the Spe£lators, Some of Mfqhj'^ 
Itis^^ aiKi Euripides's Plays are opened in this ma&« 
'met. But fuch an introdu&ion is e^Ktremely inar* 
tificial, and therefore b now totally aboUihed^ $m4 
the fubjed made to open itfislf by^ cpnverfadon^ 

VQU iiu V amon^ 
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L B c T. among the firft A^ors who are brought aponi the 
''''''• Stage. 

» •  . . ' 

DuRi]NG the courfe of the Dramas in the Se- 
cond, Third, and Fourth Afts^ the Plot ihould 
gradually thicken. The great objea which the; 
Ppet ought here to have in view, is, by interefting 
us in his flory, to keep our pai&ons always awake* 
As foon as he allows us to languifli, there is no 
more tragic merit. He fhould, therefore, intro- 
duce no perfonages but fuch as are iieceffary for 
carrying on the afikion. He . Ihould contrive to 
place thofe whom he finds it proper to introduce, 
in the moft interefting fitoations. He fhould I^ave 
no fcenes of idle converfation or mere declama* 
tion. The Aftioii of the Play ought to be al- 
ways; advancing J and as it advances, the fufpenfe* 
and the Concern of the Spedators, to b^ raifed 
morft and more. . This is the great excellency of 
Shjikefpeare, that his fcenes are full of Sentiment 
and^Aftion, never of mere, difcourfe; whereas, it. 
i$ often a fauU* of the^ beft French Tragedians, 
that they allow the Aftion to langui& for the fake 
pf a long and artful Dialogue. Sentiment, Paf- 
lion, Pijy, and Terror/ flipuld reign throughout a 
Tragedy. Every thing (hould bei.full of move-, 
ments. An ufelefs incident^ or an unneceffary^ con-. 
verfation, weakens^the intereft which we take in. 
the Action, and renders us oold and inattentive. 
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The Fifth Aft is the feat of the Catalbx>phe, l e c^r. 
or the unravelling of the Plot, in which we al- 
ways expeft the art and genius of the Poet tp be 
mod fully difplayed. The firft rule concerning 
it, is, that it be brought about by probable arid natu- 
ral means. Hence all unravellings which turn 
upon difguifed habits, rencounters by night, mif- 
takes of one perfon for another, and other fuch 
Theatrical and Romantic circumftanc^, are to 
be condemned as faulty. In the next place^ the 
Cataftrophe ought always to be fimple; to depend 
on few events, and , to include but few perfons. 
Paflion never rifes fo high when it is divided among 
many objefts, as when it is directed towards one 
or a few. And it is ftill more checked, if the in- 
cidents be fo complex and intricate, that the un- 
derftanding is put on the ftretch to trace them, 
when the heart fhould be wholly delivered up to 
emotion. The Cataftrophe of the Mourning Bride, 
as I formerly hiated, offends againft both thefe 
rules. In the laft place, the Cataftrophe of a Tra- 
gedy ought to be the reign of pure fentiment and 
paifion. In proportidn as it approaches, every 
thing fhould wai'm and glow. No long difcourfes ; 
no cold reafonings; no parade of genius, in the 
midft of thofe folemn and awful events, that clofe 
fome of the great revolutions of human fortune. 
There, if any where, the Poet muft be fimple, fe- 
iious, pathetic j and fpeak.no language but that of 
jiature. 

u 2 Thb 
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L E c T. The Antients were fond of unraveBSngs, whicti 
turned upon what is called, an ^^ Anagnorilis/* Qt 
a difcovery of fome perfon to be diiFer«it from 
yrhzt he was taken to be* When fuch difcoveries 
are artfully conduded^ and produced in critkrai 
fituations, they are extremely ftriking ? fuch as that 
famous one in Sophocles, which makes the wiK>le 
fubjed of his CEdipus Tyrannus, and which is, un* 
doubtedly, the fiiUefl: of fufpenfcj agitation, and 
terror, that ewt was eachibited on any Stage. Among 
the Modems, two of the moft diftinguiihed Anag*^ 
norifes, are thofc contained in Voltaire'j Merope 
and Mr. Home's Douglas: both of which tn? 
great mafter-pieces of the kind* 

It is not eflential to the cafaftrophe of a • Tra- 
gedy, that it fiiould end unhappily. In the courfe 
of the Flay there may be fufficient agitation and 
^ftrefs, ami many tender emotions rsufed by the 
fufferings and dangers of the virtuous, though^ in 
the end, good men are rendered fuccefsful. The 
Tragic fpirit, therefore, does not want fcope apon 
this fyftem ; and accc»rdingty, ' the AtbaUe of Ra^ 
cine, and fame of Voltaire's iuieft Plays, fuch a$ 
Alzire, Merope', and the Orphan of China, with 
fbme few EngUfli Tragedies, likewife, hare a fortu* 
nate conclufion* But, in general, the fpirit of Tra- 
gedy, efpecially of EngKfii Tragedy^ leans more to 
die fide of leaving die tmpreilionW virtuoi;^ farrow 
full and ftrong upon the heart. . . 

V 
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A QUESTION, intimately conneded with tiki« l e c t. 
fubjeft, and which has employed the ipeculations 
oi feveral philofophical Critics, naturally occurs 
here : How it comes to pafs that thofe, emotions of 
forrow which Tragedy excites, afford anygratyi*' 
cation to the mind ? For, *is not forrow, in its 
nature, a painful paflion ? Is not real diftrefs often 
occalioned to the SpeSators, by the Dramatic 
Reprefentations at which they affill? Do we not 
fee their tears flow ? and yet^ while the impreflioa 
of what they have fuffered remains upon their 
minds, they again alTemble in crowds, to renew 
the fame diftreffes. The queftion is not without 
difficulty, and various folutions of it hive beea 
propofed by ingenious men *. The moft plain 
arid fatisfaftorys account of the matter, appears t<> 
me to be the following. By the wife and gracious, 
conftitution of our nature, the exercife of all the 
focial pafSons is attended with pleafure. Nothings 
is more pleafing and grateful, than love and friend*. 
fiiip. Wherever man takes a flrong interefl in the 
concerns of his fellow-creatures, an internal fatif- 
faflion is made to accompany the feelings Pity, 
or compaflion, in particular,' is, for wife ends^ 



* See Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of Rhetoric, Book I. cb, xi. 
orhere an account i$ given of the hypothefes of different Critics 
on this fubjedl ; and where one is propofed, with which, in the 
main, I agree. — See alfo Lord Kaimes's Effays on the Prin- ' 
ciples of Morality, Eflay I. And Mr* David Hume's Efiay on 
Tragedy. . 
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I. B c T. appointed to be one of tlie ftrongeft inftinas of our 
frame, and is attended with a peculiar attraftive 
power. It is an aiFeOion which cannot but be 
produfdve of fome diftrefs, on account of the fym- 
pathy with the fufferers, which it neceffarily in- 
volves. But, as it includes benevolence and friend- 
fliip, it partakes, at the fatne time, of the agreeable 
and pleafing nature of thofe affeftions. The heart 
is warmed by kindnefs and humanity, at the fame 
momfent at which it is afflifted by the diftreffes of 
thofe with whom it fympathifes : and the pleafure 
arifing from thofe kind emotions, prevails fo much 
in the mixture, and fo far counterbalances the 
pain, as to render the ftate of the mind, upon the 
whole, agreeable. At the fame time, the imme- 
diate pleafure, which always goes along with the 
operation of the benevolent and fympathetic affec- 
tions, derives an addition from the approbation of 
Qur own minds. We are pleafed with ourfelves, 
for feeling as we ought, and for entering, with 
proper forrow, into the concerns of the afflidled. 
In Tragedy, befides, other adventitious circum- 
(lances concur to diminiih the painful part of Sym-  
pathy, and to increafe the fatisfadion attending 
it. We are, in fome meafure, relieved, by think- 
ing that the caufe of . our diftrefs is feigned, nptj 
real ; and we are alfo gratified by the charms 
of Poetry, the propriety of Sentiment and Lan^ 
guage, and the beauty of AQion. From the con- 
currence of thefe caufes, the pleafure which we re- 
ceive from Tragedy, notwithftanding the diftrefs it 

occafions, 
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occafions, feeihs to me to be accounted for in a L e c t. 
fatisfadcMT^ itianner. At the fame time, it is to be 
obfenred, that, as there is always a mixture of pain 
in the pleafure, that pain is capable of being fo 
much heightened, by the tieprefentation of incidents 
extremely direfal, as to ihock our feelings, and to 
render us averfe, either to the reading pf fuch 
Tragedies, or to the beholding of th^n upion the 

Stage. ( 

/ 

Having now fpoken of the conduft of the fub- 
jeft throughout the ASs, it is alfo, neceflary to 
take Jiotice of the conduA of the feVeral Scenes 
which make up the Afts of a Play. 

The entrance of a new perfonage upon the 
Stage, forms, what is called, a New Scene. Thefe 
Scenes, or fucceilive converfations, (hould be clofely 
finked and connected with each other ; and much 
of the Art of Dramatic Corapofition is (hown in 
maintaining this coniledion. Two rules are necef* 
6ry to be obferved for this purpofe^ ' 

The firft is, that, during the courfe of one Aft, 
the Stage fhould never be left vacant, though but 
for a fingle moment'; that is, all the perfons who 
have appeared in one Scene, or converfation, 
Ihould never go oflF together, and be fucceeded by 
a new fet of perfons appearing in the neit Scene^ 
independent of the former. This makes a gap, or 
1^1 interruption in the representation, which, in 

u 4 effeft, 



I. E c T. 1^1^^ ^uts M end to diat Ad:» For» vimietw 
\^JA„^ the Stigfe is CFacmtedy the A£b is dded. This 
rule is, very generally, obferved by the French 
Tragedians; but the Engliih Writers, both of 
Comedy and Tragedy, feldom pay any regard to 
it. Their perfonages fuccejod one another upw 
the Stage with fo little a>nnaSdon; the luuoaof 
their ^ Scenes is fo much broken, that, with equal 
propriety, their Plays might he divided into ten or , 
twelve A&s^ as into fivet 

*■ r 

THb fecond rule, which the Engliih Writa?8 
slfo . pbferve little better than the former, is, tha> 
no perfon fliall come upon the Stage, or leave it, 
without a reafon appearing to us, both, for the one 
and the other. Nothing ii^ more awkward, and 
contrary to art, than for an A£|or to enter, without 
pur feeing su^y caufe for his appearing in that 
^cene,, e:i(cept that it was for the Poet's purpofe he 
ihould enter precifely at fiich a moment ; or for aa 
After to go away without any reafon for his re^ 
tiring; farther than thgt the Poet had no more 
fpeeches to put into his mouth. This is managing 
the Perfonaet Dramatis exaftly like fo many puppets, 
who are moved by wires, to anfwer the call of the 
ijaafler of the (how. WWeas theperfedion of 
Dramatic Writing requires that every thing fhouki 
be conduced 19 imitation, as near as poffible, of 
fome real traniaftion ; where we are let into the 
:[ecret of all that is paffing y where we bdidd 
perfons ^fpre us always bufy i fee them conung 

and 
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ttd going ; and know petf edly whence thef cqime t e c t. 
and whither they go^ and about v bat they are epv* 
played* 

All that I have hitherto faid, relates to die 
Unity of the Dramatic A£lion. In order to rendef 
the Unity of A£tion more complete, Critics have 
added the other two Unities of Time and Place. 
The &nSt obfervance of thefe is more difficult, 
and, perhaps, not fo necefTary. The Unity o£ 
Place requires, that .the Scene fhould never be 
fliifted} but that the A<5tion of the play fhould be 
continued to the end, m the fame place whare it is 
fuppofed to begin* The Unity of Time,^ ftriftly 
taken^ requires, that the Time of the Adion be no 
longer than* the time that is allowed for the Repre- 
fentarion of the Play ; though Ariftotle feems to 
have given the Poet a litde niore liberty and per* 
mitted the a£kion to comprehend the whole time of 
one day* 

Ths intention of both thefe rules is, to oVer« 
charge, as little as poffible, the imagination of the 
SpeQatbrs with improbable circumftances nx the 
admg of the. Play, and to bring the imitation more 
clofe to reality. We muft obferve, that the nature 
of Dramatic Exhibitions upon the Greek Stage, 
fubjedied the Antient Tragedians to a more IbABt 
obfervance of thde Unities than is neceilary in 
Modem Theatres. I {hewed, that a Greek Tragedy 
was one uninterrupted reprefentation, from begin* 
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I- E c T. nine: to end. There was no divifion of A£te; *-no 

I XLV ' 

. ' . -paufes or interval between them ; but the Stage was 
continqally full ; occupied either by the Aftors, or 
the Chorus. Hence, no room was left for the 
imagination to go beyond the precife time and place 
of the reprefentaticm ; any more than is allowed 
during the continuance of one Aft, on the Modern 
Theatre. 

But the praftice of fufpending the fpeftacle 
totally for fome little time between the Afts, has 
made a great and material change; gives more 
latitude to the imagination, and renders the antient 
Arid confinement to time and place iefs necedkry. 
, While the ading of the Play is .interrupted, the 
Spe£tator can, without any great or violent eflfort, 
fuppofe a few hours to pafs between every aft ; or 
can^fupppfe himfelf moved from one apartment of 
a^ palace, or one part of a city to another: and, 
therefore, too ftrift an obfertance of thefe U nities 
ought not to be preferred to higher beauties of exe- 
cution, nor to the introduftdon of more pathetic 
fituations, which fometimes cannot be accomplifhed 
in any other way, than by the tranfgreffion of thefe 
rules. 

On the Antient Stage, we plainly fee the Poets 
ftruggling with many an inconvenience, in order to 
preferve thofe Unities which were then fo neceffary, 
,As the Scene could never be Ihifted, they were 
obliged to make it always lie in fome court of a 

palace, 
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palace, or fdme public arfia/to which all the perfond* ^ viat'^'' 
concerned in the aftioh might hatre equal accefs. 
This led to frequent improbabilideB, by reprelfenting 
things as tranfafted there, which naturally ought to 
have be^en tranfafted before few witneffes, and in 
private apartihents. The like itnprobabilitiies arofe,' 
from limiting themfelves fo much in point of time. 
Incidents were unnaturally crowded ; and it is eafy 
to point out feveral inftances in the Greek Tragedies, 
where events are fuppofed to pafs during a Song of 
the Chorus, which muft neoeffarily have employed 
many hourst 

But though it feems neceflary to fet Modem 
Poets free from a ftrift obfervanc? of thefe Dra- 
matic Unities, yet we muft remember there are 
certain bounds to this liberty. Frequent and wild 
changes of rime and place ; hurrying the Spedator 
from one diftant city, or country, to another ; or 
making feveral days or weeks to pafs during the 
courfe of the Reprefentation, are liberties which 
. Ihock the imaginarion, which give to the perform- 
ance a romantic and unnatural appearance, and, 
therefore, cannot be allowed in any Dramatic 
Writer, who afpires to correftnefs. In particular; 
we muft remember, that it is only between the' 
Afts, that any liberty can be given for going 
beyond the Uniries of Time and Place. During 
the courfe of each Ad, they ought to be ftridly 
obferved j that is, during each Ad the Scene fhould 
cominue the fapie, and no more time fhould be 

fuppofed 
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L E c T. fuppdM to paiSy'diaQ is employed in di« reprefexs^ 
^ ^Z' . adcm of thai ad- This is a rule which the French 
Tragedians regularly obfenre. To violate this rule, 
as i$ too ofitn cb&e by the Englifh ; to change the 
Place» and fliift the Scene, in the midft of one 
Ad, ifaews great incorre£hiefs, and deflroys the 
whole intention of the divifion of a Play into Ads. 
Vbr* Addifon's Cato is remarkable, beyond moft 
£]^li(b Tragedies, for regularity of condud. The 
Author has Umited himfelf, in time, to a iingle day ; 
. and in place, has maintained the moft rigorous 
Unity. The Scene is never changed; and the 
whole aftion paffes in the hall of Cato's houfe, at 
Utica. 

In general, the nearer a Foet can bring the 
Dramatic Reprefentation, in all its circumftances, 
to an imitation of nature and real life, the impreC^ 
fion which he makes on us will always be die more 
perfed* Probability, as I obferved^ at the begin* 
ning of the ledure, is highly effential to die con-' 
dud of the Tragic Addon, and we are always hurt 
by the want of it. It is this that makes the obfer-> 
vance of the I^ramadc Uniries to be of confe- 
quencft> as far as they can be obferis'ed, without 
facriiicing more material beauties. It is not, as 
has been ibmetimes faid, that by the prefervation 
of the Unities of Time and Place, Spedators are 
decaved into a belief of the reality of the objeds 
which are fet before them on the Stage ; and that, 
when thofe Unities are violated, -the charm is 

^ broken. 
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broken and they difcover the whole to be a fidion. l ^_'^- 
No fuch deception as thb can ever be accompliihed. 
No one ever imagines himfelf to be at Athens, or 
Rome, when a Greek or Roman fubjeft is prefented 
on the Stage. He knows the whole to be an imi- 
tation only : but he requires that imitation to be con- 
ducted with Ikill and verifimilitude. His pleafure, 
the entertainment which he expefts, the intereft 
which he is to take in the Story, all depend on its 
being fo^cbndufted. His imagination, therefore, 
feeks to aid the imitation, and to reft on the proba- 
bility ; and the Poet, who fliocks him by improbable 
circumftances, and by awkward, unfcilful imitation, 
deprives him of his pleafure, and leaves him hurt and 
difpl^afed* This is the whole myftery of the theatrical 
illufion. . 
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TRAGEDY.— GREEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH 

TRAGEDY. 

L E c T, TTavino treated of th^ Dramatic Aaion in Tra- 

gedy, I proceed next to treat of the Cha- 
rafters moft proper to be exhibited. It has been 
thought, by feveral Critics, that the nature of Tra- 
gedy requires the principal perfonages to be^ always 
of illuftrious charafter, and of high or princely 
rank ; whofe misfortunes and fufferings, it is faid, 
take fafter hold of the imagination, and imprefs the 
heart more forcibly than fimilar events, happening 
to perfons in private life. But this is more fpe- 
cious than folid. It is refuted by fafts. For the 
diftreffes of Defdemona, Monimia, and Belvidera, 
intereft us as deeply as if they had been princeffes 
or queens. The dignity of Tragedy does, indeed, 
require, that there ihould be nothing degrading or 
mean, in the circumftances of the perfons which it 
exhibits ; but it requires nothing more. Their high 
rank may render the fpeftacle more fplendid, and 
tl^e fubjed feemmgly of more importance, but 
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conduces very little to its being interefting' or l'e c t» 
pathetic ; which depends entirely on the nature of ^^^^* 
the Tale, . on the art of the Poet in conducing it, 
and on the fentiments to which it gives occafion. In 
every rank of life, the relations of Father, Hufband, 
Son, Brother, Lover, or Friend, lay the foundation 
of thofe afFefting fituations, which make man's 
Ife^t feel for man* 



The moral charafters of the perfons reprefented, 
are of much greater confequence than the external 
circumftances in which the Poet places them. 
Nothing, indeed, in the condud of Tragedy, de- 
mands a Poet's attention more, than fo to defcribe 
his perfonages, and.fo to order the incidents which 
relate to them, a3 fliall leave upon the Speftators, 
impreffions favourable to virtue, and' to the admi- 
niftratioh of Providence, It is not neceffary, for 
this end, that poetical juftice, as it is called, fliould 
be obferved in the cataftrophe of the Piece. This 
has been long exploded from Tragedy ; . the end of 
which is, to affeO: us with pity for the virtuous 
in diftrefs, and to afford a probable reprefentatiou 
of the ftate of human life, where calamities often 
befal the beft, and a mixed portion of ' good and 
eviris. appointed for, all. But, withal, the Author 
mull beware of fhocking our minds with fuch re^f 
prefentations of life as tend to raife horror, or 
to render virtue an objefl: of averfion* Though 
inflpcerit perfons fuffer, their fufferings ought to 
be attended with fuch circumftances, as Ihall make 

7 virtue 
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L £ c T. virtue appear amiable and vetieraUe ; and flail 
render their condition^ on the whole, preferable to 
that of bad men, who have prevailed againft them. 
The ilingSy and the remorfe' of guilt, muft ever be 
reprefented as produdive of greater miferies, than 
any thitt the bad can bring upon the good. 

Aristotle's obfervaiions on the chara&ers pro- 
per for Tragedy, are very judicious. He is of 
ppinion, that perfed unmixed ch^iraders^ either of 
good or ill men, are not the fitted: to be introduced. 
The didreiTes of the one being wholly unm«ited, 
hurt atid ihock us i and the fufferings of the other, 
occafion no pity. Mixed chara£i;ei:s, fuch as in 
fad we meet with in the world, afford the moft 
proper field for difplaying, without any bad effed 
on Morals, the viciffitudes of life ; and they intereft 
us the more deeply, as they difplay emotions and 
pailions, which we have all been confcious of* When 
fuch perfons fall into diflrefs through tlie vices of 
others, the fubjed may be very pathetic j but it is 
always more inftrudive, when a perfon has been 
himfelf the caufe of his misfortune, and when his 
misfortune is occafioned by the violence of pamon, 
or by fome weaknefs incident to human nature^ 
Such fubjeds both difpofe us to the deepeftfympathy, 
and adminiiter ufefid warnings to iis for our own 
condud* 

Upon thefe pxinciples, it furprifes me that tine 
ftory of CEdipus ihould have been fo much cele^ 

brated 



btttefdby all the Critics, as one of the fitteft fuBjeas l | c t.- 
for Tragedy ; and fo oftefn brought upon the Stage, 
not by Sophocles only, but by Gomeille alfo, and 
Voltaire. An innocent perfouj one, in the fnain, of 
a virtuous charafter, through no crime * of ^ his own> 
tiay not by the vices of others, but through mere 
ifeitality and blind chance, is involved in the gt-eate/t 
of all human miferies^ In a cafual rencounter he 
kills his father, without knowing 'him; he B&er^ 
wards is married to his own mother ; and^ difcover^ 
ing himf^lf bi the end to have committefd botti 
j^arridd^ ani| inceift, be becomes frantic, and dies ia 
the utmoit mifery. Such a fubjed excites, horror 
rather than pity. As it is conduced by Sophocles^ 
it is indeed extremely afieding ^ but it conveys no 
inftrud^onj it awakens in the mind no tender 
iympathy | it leaves no impref&on favourable to 
Virtue or humanity^ 

- It muft be acknowledged, that flie fubjefbs of 
the antient Greek Tragedies were too often founded 
on mere deftiny and inevitable misfortimes. They 
were too tatith ttiixed with their taliefs about ora- 
cles, and the vengeance of the Gods, which led to 
many an incident fufEciently melancholy and tra- 
gical; but rather purely tragical, than tifefiil or 
moral Hence, both the QEdipus's of Sophocles, 
the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of Euripides, 
and iieYeral of the like kind. In the (:ourfe of the 
lOrkma, many moral fentiments occurred. But 
thie inftruSHon, which the Fable of the Tlay con- 
voi.. in. X veyed,. 
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veyed) ftldom was any more^ thsm that reverence 
was owing to the Gods, and fubmiffion due to the 
decrees of Deftiny. Modem Tragedy has aimed at 
a higher objeft, by becoming more the theatre of 
paffion ; pointing out to men the cqnfequences of 
iheir own niifconduft ; fhpwing the direful effeds 
which ambition, jealpufy, love, refentment, and^ 
other fucb ftrong emotions, when mifguided, or left 
unreftrained, produce upon human life. An Othdlo^ 
hurried by jesdoufy to murder his iiuioceot wife ; a 
Jaffi^r, enfnared by refentment and .wa$t> to eng^e 
in a confpiracy, and then flung with r^morfe, and 
ifiyolved in ruin y a Sifiredi, through the deceit which 
he employs for public-fpirited ends^ bringing de< 
ftru£Uon on all ^hom he loved ; - a Califta, feduced 
into a criminal intrigue, which overwhelms herfelf, 
her father, andajl herf;riends in mifery ; thefe, and 
fuch as thefe, are th6 examples which Tragedy now 
difplays to public view ; and by means of which, it 
inculcates on men the ' proper government of their 
paifions. 



Of all the paflions which fumifli matter, to 
Tragedy, that which has mod occupied the Modern 
Stage, is Love. To the Antient Theatre, it was 
in a manner wholly unknown, (n few of their 
Tragedies is it ever mentioned ; and I remember 
no more than one which turns upon it, the Hip- 
politus of £uripides« This wa$ owing to the na* 
tional manners of the Ore^, and to that grea^ 
feparation of the two feses from eae another^ than 

has 
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has taken place in modern times ; aid^d too^ per- l fe c t. '^ 
haps, by this circumftance, that no femdle aftors 
ever appeared on the Antient Stage. Biit ihough 
no reafon appears for thri total exclufion of Loye 
from the Theatre, yet with what juftice or propriety 
it has ufurped fo much place, as to be in a manner 
the fole hinge of Modem Tragedy, may be much 
queftioned. Voltaire, who is no lefs eminent as a 
Critic than as ? Poet, declares loudly and ftrorigly 
againft this predominancy of Love, as both de- 
gradirig the majefty, and conftning the natural 
limits of Tragedy. And affuredly, the ntixing of 
it perpetually with all the great and folemn revplu- 
tions of htiman fortune which belong to the Tragic 
Stage, tends to give Tragedy too much the air 
of gallantry, and juvenile entertainment. The 
Athalie of Racine, , the Merope of Voltaire, the 
Douglas of Mr. Home, are fuffici^nt proofs, that 
without any afEftance from Love, thje Jhzmz is 
capable of producing its higheft effefts upon the 
mind. 

This Teems to be clear, that wherever Love is 
introduced into Tragedy, it ought to reign ih it, 
and to give rife to the principal aftion. It oughts 
to be th^t fort of Love which poffeffes all the force 
and majefty of paffion ; and which occafions great 
and important confequences. For nothing can 
have a worfe effe£t, or be more debafing to Tra- 
gedy, than, together with the manly and heroic 
paflions, to mingle a trifling love intrigue, as a fort 
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^ii%t' of feafbnkig to the Play. TTie bad ^ffeds of tlus 
are fufiiciently confpicuous both in the Cato of Mr. 
Addifon, as I had occafion before to remark, and 
in the Iphigenie of Racine. 

After a Tragic Poet has arranged his fubjeS, 
and chofen his perfonages, the next thing be muft 
attend to, is the propriety of fentimoits ; that they 
be perfeftly fuited to the chara&ers of thofe perfona 
to whom they are attributed, and to the fituations m 
which they are placed. The neceflity of obferving 
this general rule is fo ob^aous, that I need not infift 
upon it. It is principally in the pathetic parts, that 
both the difficulty and the importance of it ar^ the 
greateft. Tragedy is the region of paf&ori. We 
come to it, expecting to be. moved; and let the 
Poet be ever fo judicious in his condud, moral in 
his intentions, and elegant in his Style, yet if he fails 
in the pathetic, he has no tragic merit, we return 
cold and difappointed from the performance, and 
never defire to meet with it more. 



To paint paffion fo truly, and juftly as to ftrifce 
the' hearts of the hearers with full fympathy, is a 
pren^ative of genius given to few. It requires ftrong 
^d ardent feniibiiity of - mind. It requires the 
Author to have ths power of entering deeply into 
the charaders which he draws } of becoming for a 
moment the very perfon whom he exhibits, and 
of afluming all his feelings. For^ as I have often 
had occafion to obferve, there i$ no poffibility of 
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Ipeaking properly the language of any paflion, with- L E c t. 
out feeling it j and it is to the abfence or deadnefs 
of real emotion, that we muft afcribe the want of 
fuccefs in fo many Tragic Writers, when they at- 
tempt bemg pathetic> 

No man, for inftance, when he is under the 
ftrong agitations of anger or grief, or any fuch 
violent pafSon, ever thinks of defcribing to another 
what his feelings at that time are j or of telling them 
what he refembles. This never was, and never 
will be, the language of any perfon, when he is 
deeply moved. It is the language of one who 
defcribes coolly the condition of that perfon to 
another; or it is the language of the pailionate 
perfon himfelf, after his emotion has fubfided, re- 
lating what his fituation was in the moments of 
paffiori. Yet this ibrt of fecondary defcription is 
what Tragic Poets too often give us, inftead of the 
native and primary language of paifion. Thus, in 
Mr. jAddifon's Cato, when Lucia confeflfes to Por- 
tias her Ibve for him, but, at the fame time; fwears 
with the greateft folemnity, that in the prefent fitua- 
lion of their country fhe will never marry him, 
Pordus receives this unexpeSed fentence with the 
Ulmoft allonifhment and grief ; at leaft the Poet 
wants to make us believe that he fo received it* 
How does he exprefs thefe feelings ? 



Fix'd in aftonifliment, I gaze upon thee,^ 
Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from Heaven, 

X 3 "Who 
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li E c T. Who pasts, for breath) and ftiffens yet alive 
^^^^ la dreadful looks ; a monument of wrath. 

/ 

I 

This makes his xwhole reply to Lucia. Now did any 
perfon, who was of a fudden aftoniflied and over- 
whelmed with forrow, ever, fince the creation of the 
world, ,exprefs himfelf in this manner ? This is 
indeed an excellent defcription to be given us by 
another, of a perfon who Was in fuch a fituation. 
Nothing would have been more proper for a by- 
ftander, recounting this conference, than to have faid,. 

Fix'd in aftonifliment, he gaz'd upon her. 
Like one juftrblafted by a ftroke from Heav'n, 
- Who pants for breath, &c. 

But the perfon, who is himfelf conceilied, fpeaks, 
on fuch an occafion, in a yery different manner. 
He gives vent to his feelings; he^ pleads for pity ; he 
dwells upon the caufe of his grief and aftonifliment ; 
but never thinks of defcribing his own perfon and 
looks, and fhowing u$, by a iimile, whjat he re- 
fembles. Such reprefentations of paffions are no 
better in Poetry, than it would be in painting, ' to 
make a label iflue from the mouth of a figure, bidding 
us remark, that this figure reprefents an aftoniihed, 
or a grieyejj perfon. 

On forae other occafions, when Poets do not 
employ this fort of defcriptive language in paiSon, 
they are too apt to run into forced and unnatural 
thoughts^ in order to exaggerate the feelings of 

perfons, 
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perfbns, whom they' -would paint as very ftrongly Ltcr. 
moved« When Ofmyn, in the Mourning Bride^ 
after parting with Almeria, regrets^ in a long 
foliloquy, that his eyes only fee objefte that are 
prefent, and cannot fee Almeria after (he is gone ; 
when Jane Shore, in Mr. Rowe'e Tragedy, on 
meeting with her hufband in \iet e>ttreme diftrefs^ 
and finding that he had forgiven her, calls on the 
rains to give her their drops, and the fprihgs to 
give her their ftreams, that (he may nev«* want a 
fupply of tears ; in fuch paffages, we fee very plainly^ 
that it is neither Ofmyn, nor Jane Shore, that fpeak ; 
but the Poet himfelf in his own perfon, who, inftead 
of affuming the feelings of thofe whom he mean^ to 
exhibit, and fpeakirtg as they would have done hi 
fuch fituations, is ftraining his fancy, and fpurring 
up his genius to fay fomething that iball be uncbm-^ 
monly ftrong and lively. 

If we attend to the language that is fpoken by 
perfons undeir the influence of real paffion, we fhall 
find it always plain and fimple ; abounding indeed 
l^th thofe figures which exprefe a difturbed and 
impetuous ftatj* of mind, fuch as interrogations^ 
cxclanaadons, and apoftrophes ; but never' employ* 
ing thofe which belong to the mere embellifliment 
and parade of Speech. We never meet with any 
fubtilty or refinement, in the fentimehts of reaFpaf^ 
fion. The thoughts which paffion fyggefts, are al- 
ways pl^ and obvious ones, ari^g diredly fron^ 
its obje£i. Paflion never reafcms, nor fpeculate^, 
411 its ardour begins to i:ooL It never leads to 

X 4 long 
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(. K o T. long difcourfe ot declamation* On the coQtnuryi 
'^^ it expreffesjtfelf moft commonly in ihort, broken, 
and intemipted Speeches; correfponding to the 
violent and defultoFy emotions of the mind. 

When we o^amine the French Tragedians by 
thefe principles^ which feem clearly founded in 
nature, we find them oftein deficient. Though in 
many parts of Tn^c Compofition, they have great 
merit } though in exciting foft and tender emotions, 
fome of them are very fucceftful j yet in the high 
and ftrong pathetic, they generally fedl. Their 
paffionate Speeches top often nin into long dedama-r 
tion. There iis too much reafoning and rdinement ; 
too much pon^ and fludied beauty m them. 
They rather convey a feeble impreflion of paiSont 
than ?iwaHen ai^y ftrong lymp^thyiu ifee Reader'^ 
mind* 

SofHocLss and Eurq)ides are much more fuc« 
eefsfuL in this part of Compofition. In their par 
thetic f cenes, we find no unnatural refinement ; m 
fxaggerated thoughts. They fet before us tbe 
plam and direi^fpelings^f nature, in fimple expreff 
/ive langusige ; ^nd therefore, on great ocadioqs, 
they feldom fail of tou?hirig th§ h^Vt ** Thjs toq 

is 

* Nothing, fpr ipftan^Ct (at) ^ mor^ touc^^ apd pathetic 

. ihan the ^ddrefs which ^Medea, in Euripi^esy* makes to her 

ehildren, when (he had formed the refblution of putting theni 

to death: atid nothing more natural, than the conflifl which fiiQ 

if d^f ribfd ^ foffering iRriUuii h^elf pn thitt p^ofion \ 
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16 Shakefpeare's great excellency j and to this it is l e c t« 
.principally owing, that his dnunatic produiEtions^ ^^ * 
notwithftanding their many imperfeftions, have 
been fo long the £iyourites o£ the Public. He is 
indre laithf ul to the true language of Nature, in the 
midft of paffion, than any Writer. He gives us this 
language, unadulterated by art ^ and more inftances 
pf it can be quoted from him than from alF other 
Tragic Poets takem' together. I fcall refer only to 
that admirable fcene in Macbeth, where AJIacduff 
receives the account of his wife and all his children 
being flaughtered. in his abfence. The emotions, 
firft of grief, and then of the n^oft fierce refeAtment 
riling ag^init Ms^rbeth, are painted in fuch a man« 
fier that thei^e is no heart but muft feel them, and 
|io fiuicy can (lonceiye ajiy thing more e^spreflive of 
JJature, 

With regard to moral fentiments and refle£Hons* 
In Tragedies, it is clear that they )nuft not recur 
too often. They lofe their effeS, when unfeafon* 
^bly crgwdedt They render the Play pedantic and 
declamatory. This is' remarkably the cafe with 
|:boie La|in Tpigedies which go under the name <rf 
peneca^ which are little more than a col|.e£Uoa of 
declamations and moral fentences, wrought up with 



 / 
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h^ or. a quaint brilliancy, which fiiited the prevailing tafte 

ofthatage* 

I AM not, however, of qumon, that mora! re* 
fleftions ought to be altogether omitted in Tra- 
gedies. When properly introduced, they give dig- 
city to the Compofition, and, on 'many occafions^ 

they are extremely natural. When Perfons are 
under any uncommon diftrefs, when they are be* 
holding in others, or experiencing in themfelves, 
the viciflitudes of human fortune ; indeed, when 
they are placed in any of the great and trying fitua^ 
tiions of life, ferious and moral reflexions naturally 
occur to them, whether they be perfons of much 
virtue or not. Almoft every humian being is, on 
fuch occafions, difpofed to be ferious. It is then 
the natural tone of the mind ; and therefore no Tra* 
gic poet fliould omit fuch proper opportunities, 
when they occur, for favouring the interefts of vir- 
tue. Cardinal Wolfey's foliloquy upon his fall, for 
inftance, in Shakefpeare, when he bids a long fare- 
wel to all his greatnefs,^ and the advices which 
he afterwards gives to Cromwell, are, m his (itua- 
tion, extremely natural; touch and pleafe all 
Readers ; anid are at once inftruftive and affeflting. 
Much of the merit of Mr. Addifon's Cato de^ 
pendn upon that moral turn of thought which dif- 
tinguiflies it. I have had occafion, both in this 
Lefture and in the preceding one, to take notice 
of fome of its defeds; and certainly neither for 
warmth of pafGon nor proper condudt of the 
plot, is it at all eminent. It does not, however, 

follow. 
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follow, that k ii dqftitute of merit. For, by die i- e c x. 
purity an4 beauty of the language, by the dignity ^ 

of Cato's chara&er, by thajt ardour of public f{»rit, 
and thofe vi^rtuous fentiments of which it is full, it 
has always conmianded high regard ; and has, both 
in our own country and among foreigners, acquired 
no fmall reputation. 

The Stylp and Verfification of Tragedy ought 
to be free, eafy, and varied. Oiir blank verfe is 
happily fuited to this purpofe. It has fufEcient 
niajefty for railing the Style; it can d^cend to 
th^ fimple and familiar ; it is fufceptible of great 
variety of cadence ; and is ' quite iree from the 
conftraint and monotony of rhyme. For monor 
tony is, above all things, to be avoided by s^.Tra^ 
gic Poet. If he maintains every where the fame 
fiatelinefs of Style, if he uniformly keeps up thi^ 
fame run of meafure and harmony in bis Verfe, he 
cannot fail of becoming infipid. > He ihould no( 
indeed fink into fiat and carelefs lines } his Style 
Ihould always have force and dignity, but not the 
uniform dignity of Epic Poetry. It fliould aflume 
that briiknefs and eafe, which is fuited to the free- 
dom of dialogue, and the flu^luations of paffion. * 

« • 

One of the greatefl misfortunes of the Frmch 
Tragedy is, its being always written in rhyme. 
The nature of the French language, indeed, re- 
quires this, in order 'to diftinguifh the Style from 
mere Profe. But it fetters the freedQica of th« 

Tragic 
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i, £ c T. Tragic Dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony^ 
and is, in a manner, fatal to the high ftrj^ngth and 
power of pailion. Voltaire maintains, that the 
difficulty of compofing in French Rhyme, is one 
great caufe of the pleafure which the Audience re- 
ceives from the Compofition, Tragedy wouild be 
ruined, fays he, if we were to write it in Blank 
Verfe ; take away the difficulty, and you take away 
the whole merit. A ftrange idea ! as^ if the ^ter* 
tainment of die Audience arofe, not from the emo- 
tions which the Poet is fuccefsfu! in awakening, but 
from a refledion on the toil which he endured in 
his clofet, from ^Sorting male and female Rhymes. 
V^th regard to thofe fplendid corhparifons in 
'Rhyme, and ftrings of couplets, with which it 
was, fome time ago, fafhionable for our Englifh 
Poets to conclude, not only every aft of a Tra- 
gedy, but fon^ctimes alfo the moft interefting 
Scenes, nothing need be faid, but that they were 
the moft perfeft barbarifms ; childifh ornaments, 
^introduced to pleafe a. felfe tafte in the Audience j 
and now univerfally laid afide. 

Having thus treated of all the diflferent pa^s of 
Tragedy, I Ihall conclude the fubjeft, with a ihort 
view of the Greek, the French, and the Englifh 
Stage, and with obfervations on the principal Writers. 

Most of the diftinguifliing charafters of the 

Greek Tragedy have been already occafionally 

mentioned. It was embelliihed with the Lyric 

r Poetry 
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Poetry of the Chorus, of the origin of which, and L 3 o t. 
of the advantages and difadvantages attending it, 
I treated fully in the preceding Lecture. The 
Plot was . always exceedingly fimple. It admitted 
of few incidents* It was conduced, with a very 
exa^^ regard to the unities of a£tion, time, and |>lai:ew 
Machinery, or the intervention of the Gods, was 
employed ; and-, which is very faulty, the final un» 
ravelUng fometimes made to turn upon it. Love, 
except in one or two instances, was- never adnutied 
into the Greek Tragedy. Their fubjeds were 
oft^ foimded on defliny, or inevitable misforttmes. 
A vein of reHgious and moral fentiment always runs 
through them ; but they made lefs ufe than the 
Moderns of the combat of the paiEons, and of the 
diftreifes which our pafTions bring upon us. Thdr 
Plots were all taken from the andent traditionsuy 
(lories pf their own nations. Hercules fumiffaes 
matter for two Tragedies. The hiftory of (Edipus, . 
king pf Thebes, and hi^ unfortunate family, for fix* 
The .war of Troy, with its coftfequences, for no 
fewer.than feventeen. There is only one, of later 
date than this ; which is the Perfas, or expedidoa 
of Xerxes, by j3Efchylus. 

jSEschylus is the Father of the Greek. Tragedy, . 
and exhibits both the beauties, and the defe^, of 
an early original Writer. He. is bold, nervous, and 
animated j but very obfcure and difficult to be un- 
derftood ; partly by reafon of the mcorred ftate in 
. which we have his works (they having fuffered more 

by 
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L Jt f? r bf time, thstfi ay of the Anrient Tragedians), and 
partly on account of the nature of his Style, which 
is crowded with metaphors, ofte^ harlh and tumid. 
He abounds with martial ideas and defcripticMis^ 
He has much fire and elevation ; lefs of tendemefs^ 
than of force, .He delights in the marvel- 
Ions* The Ghbfl of Dsuius in the Perfae, the In- 
fpiratS^n' df Cafllandra in Agamemnon, and the 
Softgs of the Furies in the Eumenides, are beau* 
t%il in their kind, and ftrongty expreflive df )m 

ScHPttoCLES is the mofl: mafterly of the three 
Greek Tragedians ; the moft corred in the Con- 
dud of his ftibjefts ; the moft juft and fubJime in 
Ms fentiments. He is eminent for his defcriptiv6 
tstteitt* The relation of the death of CEdipus, 
in his GEdipus Coloneus, and of the death of Hae- 
mbii and Antigone, in his Antigone, are perfeft 
pctttems of defcription to Tragic Poets. Euri- 
pides is efteemed more tender that Sophocles ; and 
he is-fiiHef of moral fentiments* But, in thecon- 
dbd of his pky&5 he is. more incorreft and negli- 
gent ; his expofitions, or openings of the fubjeft, 
are made in a lefs artful manner ; and the Songs of 
his Chorus, though remarkably poetical, have, 
commonly, lefs connexion with the main a£tion, 
than thofe of Sophocles. Both Euripides and 
Sophocles, however, have very high merit as 
Tragic Poets. They are elegant and beautifiil 
in their Style; juft, for the moft part, in their 

thoughts ; 
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thoughts i they fpeak with the voice of liature ; ^ xj^i^" 
and, makiug allowance for the 4£iFerence of antient 
and modem ideas, in the niidft of ali their fini^li* 
city, they are touching and intsrefting. 

r 

. The .circumftances of theatrical rtpirefentatioa 
on the fiages of Greece and Rome, were, in fe-; 
vezal refpefts^ very fmgular, and widely diffisrent 
from what obtains among u& Not oftiy were 4tie 
Songs of the Chorus ^compaaied with iaftru- 
mental mufic, but as the Abbe de Bos, in fak 
Refledions on Poetry and Painting, has proved^ 
with much curious erudition, the dialogue part had 
alfo a modulation of its own, which was capable 
of bdng fet to notes ; it was carried on in a fort-of 
recitative between the a£tors, and was fupported 
hy inftruments. He has farther attempted to- 
prove, but the pro^f feems more incomplete, th^ 
on fome occafions, on the Romsyn ftage, the pro- 
nouncing and gefticulating parts were divided;* 
that:one a£lor fpoke, and another performed the 
geftures andraotionscorrefpondingto what the firfl: 
ftid. The aftors in Tragedy wore a long robe, 
called Syrma, which flowed upon the Stage.- 
They were raifed upon Cothurni, which . rendered' 
their ftature uncommonly high ; and they always 
played in mafques. Thefe mafques were like heU 
mets, which covered the whole head ; the mouths 
of them were fo contrived, a& to ,give an, artificial 
found to. the voice, in order to make it be heard 
oyer their vaft theatres ; and the viigge was fo 

6 . formed 
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fbfmed and painted, as to ftut the age, cliara£kerS| 
or difpofitions of the perfons reprefented* When^ 
during the courfe of one Scene^ diflferent emotions 
vere to appear in the iatne perfon, the mafque is 
faid to have been fo painted, that the Ador, by 
turning one mx other profile of his Bice to the Spec- 
tatoiB, expreffed the change of the fituation. This^ 
however, wa^ a contrivance attended with many 
diiadvantages* The mafque muft have deprived 
the fpedators of all the pleafure which arifes from 
the natural animated expx^ilion of the eye, and 
the countenance ; and, joined with the other ciN 
cumftances which I have mentioned, is apt ta give 
us but an unfavourable idea of the dramatic repre-' 
fentations of the Antients. In defence of them, it 
muit, at the fame time, be remembered, that their 
theatres were vaftly more extenfive in the area than 
ours, and filled with immenfe crowds. They were 
always uncovered, and expofed to the open air^ 
The afliors were beheld at a much greater diftance, 
and of courfe much more imperfedly by the bulk 
of the Spedators, which both rendered their looks 
of leis confequence, and might make it in feme 
degree neceifary that .their features fhould be ex^ 
aggerated, the foimd of th^ir voices enlarged, and 
their whole appearance magnified beyond the life, 
in order to make the ftronger impreffion. It is 
certain, that,, as dramatic Speftacies were the fa- 
vourite entertainments of the Greeks and Romans^ 
the attention givien to their proper exhibition, aqd 
the magnificence of the apparatus beftow^ tan 
4 ' thefr 
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•their theatres, far exceeded any thing that has been ^^ ^i^' 
attempted, in modem ages. 

« 

In the Compofitions of fome of the French 

'Dramatic Writers, particularly Comeille, Racine, 
and Voltaire, Tragejdy has appeared with much 
^uftre and dignity. They muft be allowed to have 

improved upon the Antients, in introducing more 
incidents, a greater variety of paffions, a fuller 
difplay of charafters, and in rendering the fubjeO: 

, thereby more interefting. They have ftudied to 
imitate the antient models in regularity of condu£):» 
They are attentive to all the unities, and to all the 
decorums of fentiment and morality; and their 
Style is, generally, very poetical and elegant* 
What an Engliih tafte is moll apt to cenfure, in 

. them, is the want of fervour, ftrength, and the na- 
tural language of paffion. There ia often too much 
converfatibn^ in their pieces,, inflead of a&ion» 
They are too declamatory, as was before obferved, 
.when, they (hould be paflionate ; too refined, xlirhen 
they fhould be fimple. Voltaire fi:eely acknow- 
ledges thef(p defefts of the French Theatre* 
He admits^ that their beft Tragedies do not make 
a fufficient impreffion on the heart j that the gal- 
laQtry which reigns in. them^ and the long fine- 
fpun dialogue with which they over^aboimd, fre- 
quently fpread a languor over them; that the 
Authors feemed to be afraid of being too- tragic; 
and very candidly gives it as his judgment, that 
an union gf the vehemence and th^ a^on, which 
VOL. III. Y charac- 
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L E c T. ehuaSerife the £n?iifh Theatre, with the corredr 
nefs and decorum of the French Theatre, would be 
neceffary to form a perfeft Tragedy. 

 > 

Co^NElLLB, who is properly the Father of 
PraDch Tragedy, is diftiiiguifhed by the majefty 
and grandeur of his fentiments, and the fruitfuhiefs 
of iii^ imaginatiouL His genius was unqueftion- 
ably very rich, but feemed more turned towards 
the Epic than the Tragic vein.; for, in general, he 
IS magni&cent and fplendid, rather than tender and 
touching. He is the tnoft declamatory of all the 
Frettch Tragedians. He united the copiouibefs of 
Dry den with the fire of Lucan, and he refembl^ 
them a^fo in their faults ; m their extravagaxice and 
impetBofity. He has compofed a great number of 
Tragediet, very uneqaial in their merit. His beft 
and xtu^ efteemed pieces,' are the Cid, Horace^ Po- 
lyeude^ and Cinna. 

Racine, as a Tragic Poet, k much fiiperior 
to Comaile. He wanted the cc^ioufnefs and 
grandeur of Corndfle^s imagination ; but is free 
from his bombaft, and excels him greatly in ten*- 
d^nefs. Few Poets, indeed, are more tender 
-and inoving than RaciRe* ESs Hiadra, his An-' 
dromaque, his Athalie, and his Mithridate, are 
€3l:c^leiit dramsikic perf(»maa«res, and do no fmaO 
ikonour to the Prendi Stages His langua^ and 
TerMcation ^re uncommonly beautiful. Of ail 
the Fiwch Aiacho]?s^ he aj^ears to me to have 

moft 
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nipft eipceH^ in Potftical Style ; to b^a^e ittamf^ed ^^yj^^- 
^dbr Rbyniie vdtfa the greeted advantage and IBi- 
eiUty, wd to have ^iyta it the iaoft complete har-. 
xpxmjn Voltaire has, again and again, pronounced 
Racine's AAalie to be the " Chef dlOeuvre'? of 
die French Stage. It is aitogetha: a facred d,rama, 
and owes much of its elevation to the Majefty of 
Religion ; but it is lefs tender and interefting than 
Andromaque. Racine has formed ttwo of his plays 
upon plans of Euripides. In the Phaedra he is 
extremely fuccef^ful, but not fp, i^ my opinion, 
in the Jphigenie ; where he has degraded ^e an« 
tient charafters, by unfeJpnable gallantry. Achil- 
les is a French Lover; and £riph3e, a modem 
Lady*. 

VOJLTAIRE^ 



* The jcharaAers of Comeille and Racine are happily coa<. 
trailed with each other, in the following beautiful lines of a 
Trench Poet| which wiU gratify feveral readers : 

C0RN£ILX.)E. 

^ Ilium nobilibus majeftas evehit alid 
Vertice tangept/em nnbis : ^ant ordkie longo 
Magnaniiai circuiyi heroes, folgentibus omnee 
tndiuti trabeis i Polyeu&uS) Cisna^ Seleacus^ 
£t Ci4Hi9 eit rugis fignatus Horaiius ora. 

Hunc ciTthitoVolitat penna alludente Guj^ido^ 
Vincla triumphatis ixiftemens flprea fcenis ; 
Colligit hec mollis genius, levibufque catenis 
HcrSas ftringit dociles, Pyrrhofquci Titofque^ 

y a Pelidafqiie^ 
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X, E c T. Voltaire, in feveral of his Tragedies, is in- 
ferior to none of his predeceffors.' In one' great 
article, he has outdone them all, in the delicate 
and interefting fituations which he has contrived to 
introduce. In thefe lies his chief ftrength. He 
is not, indeed, exempt from the defeds of the other 



Felidafque^ ac Hippolytos, qui fponte fequuntur 
Servitium^ facilefque ferunt in vincula palmas^ 
Ingentes nimirum animds Cornelius ingens, 
Et quales habet ipfe, fuis heroibus afflat 
Sublimes fenfus ; vox oUi mafcula, magnum os. 
Nee mortale fonans. Rapido fiuit impete vena> 
Vena Sophocleis non inficianda fluentia. 
Racinius Gallis baud vifos ante theatris 
Mollior ingenio teneros induxit amores. 
Magnanimos quamvis fenfus fub pc6lore verfet 
Agrippina, licet Romano robore Burrhus f 

Polleat, et magni generofa fuperbia Pori 
Non femel eniteat, tamen efie ad moUia natum 
Credideris vatem ; vox oUi mellea, lenis 
Spiritus eft ; non ille animis vim coneitus iflfert» 
At ccecos animorum aditusrimatur, et imis 
Mentibus occultos, fyren penetrabilis, i£lus 
Infinuans^ palpando ferit, Iseditque phcenda. 
Vena fluit facili non intermiiTa nitore. 
Nee rapidos femper volvit cum murmure fluftus. 
Agmine fed leni fluitat. Seu gramina kmbit 
Rivulus^ et coeco per prata virentia lapfu, 
Aufugiens, taeita fluit indeprenfus arena ; 
Flore mieant ripae iUimes ; hue vulgus amantum 
Convokty et lacrymis auget rivalibus undas ; 
Singultus undae referunt, gemitufque fonoros 
Ingeminanti molli gemitus imitante fufurro. 

Templum Tragoediae, pqrFR.MARSTy 
c Societate Jefu. 

6 French 
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French Tragedians,, of , wanting force,, and -of be- l e c t.. 
ing fometimes too long and declamfitory in his ^ ^^^^ 
fpeeches; but his charafl^rs^rQ 'drawn with fpirit, 
his events are ftriking, , and iti his fentiments ; there 
is mufh elevation. His Zayre, Alzire, Merppe,, 
and Orphan of China, are four capital Trage4ies, 
and deferve the higheft praife. : What one might 
perhaps not expefl:, Vohaire is, in the ftrain of his 
fentiments, the mo(l religious, and the moft moral, 
of all Tragic Poets. 

r 

Though the mufical Dramas of Metaftafio fulf 
fil not the charader of juftand regular Tragedies, 
they approach however fo near to it, and pofTefs fo 
much merit, that it would be imjufl: to pafs them 
over without notice. For the elegance of Style, 
the charms of Lyric Poetry, and. the beauties of 
fentiment, they are eminent. They abound in well- 
contrived and interefting fituations. The Dialogue, 
by its clofeqefs and rapidity, carries a confiderable 
refemblance to that of the Antient Greek Trage- 
dies ; and is both more animated and more natural, 
^an the long declamation of the French Theatre. 
But the fhortnefs of the feveral Dramas, and the 
intermixture of fo much Lyric Poetry as belongs 
to this fort of Compofitipn, often occafions the 
courfe of the incidents to be hurried on too 
quickly, and prevents that confiftent difplay of 
jchara^ers, and that full prepj^tbn of events, yrhich 
are neceffary to give a prq)er verifimilitude to 
Tragedy. 

" 7 3 ft 



IsEtr. It otiJKsW refiHiihs to fpeik of the ftate m 
>^^. Ttkgedy ih Great ferltain ; tife ^etleril charaaer of 
whieh is, that it is more ammated ihd paf&o^te 
fliati French Tragedy, but more irregtdar and m-. 
correft, and lefe attentive to decorum and to ele- 
gance* The pathetic, it muft always be r^nem- 
f);^red; is iht foul of Tragedy. Th6 Er^fiS, 
therefore, muft bfe allowed t6 nave aimed at tfie 
higheft fpeicies oF ^c^Hence j thotigh, m the exe- 
cution, they have not always joined the oi:h^ 
l>eauties th^^t ought to accompany the pathetic* 

T'he firf! objefi: which prefeiits itfelfto ti^oii 
tlie fcngiifli' Th^itre, is the great SHakeTpeare. 
iSfi-eat he may he juftly calfed; ^'the extent and 
force 6f his natural genius, both for Tfaged;^ 
■idid Cbmkdf, are ahogeth^r tinriialled *. But^ at 
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* The charaAer whwh Dryde^i lias drawn 6f Shik^pcslfe h 

liol ottiy juft) l)ut lUKCDimmQDbjr elej^aat and Intpfrf . ** He wak 

J* tkkt >mafi> who, of all modern, and perhfiu>& ancient Poets, had 

J*, ihe^largeft and mof^ comprehensive fpul. ^U the images of 

f< Naty^iQ were ftill prefeh^; to himj anii lie drew ttiein nbtlaho- 

•«< ' riolifl^, tut luciily . Wtten he defcrib^s Shy thifl^, y6U mthte 

'^"^ ^itaii fee it j you feel it too. "they who a<^ctif« himbf^^^ik^ 

^'ing leamin;^9 give h^ the gr^teft cof^uxv^ndatioti. .{ie wa^ 

<< naturally learned* ^e needed not the Spe&acles of Books to 

<* .read Nature. He looked inward, and found her there. I 

. ** cannot lay he is every where alike. Were nc fo, I ffibu&l 

j* do iiini injury to d6nipar6 h{m ito th^ ^a^ldfl of i&ankhl^ 

« He is nian^ tunes Hkt^aiid i^fipM^. hik ebhub Wit de|^kct«thlg 

If ix&jo clenches f^his^iious fwellix^ ipto bombi^. But he is 

f * always great, when fo'me great occafion is prefented to him." 

pB.YD£)$'8 Effay of Cramatic Poetry. 

the 
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the feme time, it is genius Ihooting wild ; t4eftdeilt mcr. 
in juft tafte, and ahogether unaiiifted by knowledge ^^^' 
or art, . Long has he bieen idolifed by the fkitijb 
fiation ; much has been faid, and much b^ ^eea 
written ccmcerning him ; Criticifm has b($^.<lrawn 
to the very dregs, i^ conmientaries upot) I^ W^^ 
and witticiims ; and yet it remains, U> tlm ^y, ^ 
doubt, whether his beauties, <»r.his iauks^ |»e ffte^* 
dl« Admirable fcenes, and paHftgon, vwidipii^ 
number, there are in his Plays ; psl04ges .beyon^l 
what are to be found in sny otlxer Drimttic W^if-^i 
but th^re is hardly any one of his Plafys w\\k^ <^ 
be called altogether a gQO0 one, or whifh fan l^ 
read vfith unii^terrupted pleaiure from b^gjqnipg 
to end. Befides extreme irregularities f^.condu^ 
and grotefque mixture^ of ierio|i$ a&4 ^nuc in ^ 
<m,e piece, we are often iilterrupted by tuu^t^ra^ 
thoughts, harfii expreSons, a . cer^iin q^fcur? 
bombaft, and a play upon word^, whjch he is 
fond of purfuingf and tl^efe jnierhu^U/ofla !Co oupr 
pleafure too frequently occui", oft occ|if^6 whqm 
we would leaft wifli to mset with thjen^. AH 4^^ 
^uks, how^ver^ Shakefpeare rede^m^ by t^o fif 
ihe greateft exceHendes which my Tif^ic ^o^ 
canpoffefs; his lively and diverAfted |>j§ti]tf il)^§ of 
charader ; his itrong and natural esqpi^eilions ^ 
paffion. Thefe are his two chief virtues ; on thefe his 
merit refts. Nptwithftanding his many abfurdities, 
all the while we are reading his Plays, we find our- 
felves in the midft of our fellows ; we meet with 
men, vulgar perhaps in their npiaraer^, ci>arfe or 

V 4 harft 
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harfh in their fentiments, but ftill they are ftien j 
they fpeak with human voice?, and are a&uated by 
human ps^ons ; we are interefted in what they fay 
or do, bacaufe we feel that they are of the fame na- 
ture with ourfelves. It is therefore no matter of 
wonder, that from the more poUlhed and regular^ 
but more cold and artificial performances qf other 
Poets, the Public Ihould return with pleafure tp 
fuch warm and genuine reprefentations of huiyiaii 
nature. - Shakefpeare pofleffes likewife tjip merit 
of hayinjg created, for himfelf, a fort of world qf 
praetematural beings. His witches^ ghofts, fai- 
ries, and fpirits of all kinds, are defcribed with 
fuch' circumftances of awftil and myfterious folemr 
jiity; and fpeak a language fo peculiar to them- 
felves, as ftrongly to aflFefib the imagination. His 
two mafter^piece^, and in which, in my opinion, 
the ftren^th of his genius chiefly appears, are 
Othello and Macbeth, With regard to his hifr 
toriod playg, they are, properly fpeaking, neither 
Tragedies nor Comedies; but a peculiar fpecies 
of Dramatic Entertainment, calculated to defcribe 
the manners of the times of which he treats, to ex- 
hibit the principal charaders, and to fix our ima^- 
gmation oh the moft interefting events and f eYO* 
lutions of our own country 1, 



 See an excellent defence of Shakefpeare's Hiftorical Flap, 
and feveral juft obfervations on his peculiar excellencies as a 
Tragic Poet, in Mrs. Mqntague^a Effay^ oh the Writings mi 
Genius of Shakefpeare. 
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After the age of Shakefpeare, we can produce i* e c x. 
in the Ei^glifli language feveral detached Tragedies 
of confiderable merit. But we have not many Dra- 
matic Writers, wtof(? whole works are e^tit^ed either 
to particular criticifm, or very high praife. . In th^ 
Tragedies of Dryden and Lee, there is much fire^ 
but mixed with much fuftian and rant. , Lee's 
^^ Theodofius, or the Force of Love/' is- the t>eft 
of his pieces, and, in fome of the fcenes, does no^ 
levant tendernefs and warmth ; though romantic in 
the plan, and extravagant in the fentiments. Otway 
was endowed with a high portion of the Tragic 
fpirit ; which appe^s to great advantage in his two 
principal Tragedies, *^ The Orpl^an/' ^d " Venice 
Preferved." in thefe, he is perhaps too Tragic ; the 
diftre^Tes being fo deep as to tear and oyerwhelni 
the mind. He is a Writer, doubtlefs, of genius and 
ftrong paffion ; but, at the fame time, exceedingly 
grofe and indelicate. Nq Tragedies are lefs moraj 
than thpfe of ptway. There are no generous or 
noble fentiments in them J but a licentious fpirit often 
difcoyers itfelf. He is the very oppofite of the 
French decorum ; and has contriyed to introduce 
obfcenity and indecent ?^}lufions, into the midft qf 
^eep Tragedy, 

Rowe's Tragedies niake a contraft to thofe of 
ptway. He is full of elevated and moral fentj- 
ments* T^^^e Poetry i§ often good, and the lan- 
guage always pure and elegant j. but, in moft of hip 
i^lay$, he is too cold and uninterefUng ; and.fiowery 

rather 
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L 2 c t. rather thta tragfe. I'wo, hotfrev^r, he has pro- 
duced, which defers to be exetftpted frtm thfe 
cenfure, Jane Shore and the Pair PeiAeftt ; in both 
of which, there are fo many tender and truly p^dtfr- 
tic fcenes, as to render diem juftly favourites 61 
the Public. 

Dr. Toukc^s Revenge, is a pfey which dffcovers 
genius and fire ; but wants tendertiefs, aftd turns 
too much upon the Shocking and direfpl paifions. 
In Congreve's Mourning Bride, there -are fome fine 
^tuations, and much good Pbetry. The two firft 
'Ads are admhrable. The meeting of Almerk wWi 
her hufband Ofmyn, in the tomb of Anfelmo, k 
one of the moft folemn and ftriking frtuations to 
be found m any Tragedy. ITie defefts in the 
cataftrophe, 1 pointed 6ut in Ae laft Lefture. Mr. 
Thomfon*s Tragedies are too fuft of a ftiffrtioraiity, 
tHrhich renders them dull and formal. Tancred zhA 
^igifmunda, far excels the teH ; knd for the ptdf , 
the charaders,' and fentiments, juftly deferves a place 
among the beft Englifli Tragedies. Of later pieces, 
and of living Authors, it is not thy piirpofe to 
treat. 

Upon the whole ; reviewing the Tragic Com- 
pofitions of dhferent nations, the follo'wfng contlu- 
fions arife. A Creek Tragedy is the relatibti' df 
any diftrefsful or melancholy incidenf; fometima 
the effefk of paffion or crime, oftna^ of the decide 
<jf the Gods, fimply expofed j trtchout much variety 

of 
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of parts or events, but naturally and' beautifully fet l e c t. 
before us ; heightened by the Poetry of the Chorus. 
A French Tragedy is a feries of artful and refined 
converfations, founded upon a variety of tragical and 
intereftirig fituations ; carried on with little aftion 
and v^emence ; but with much poetical beauty, and 
high propriety and decorum. An Englifh Tragedy 
is the combat of ftrong paffions, fet before us in ^11 
th^ violence ; producing ,deep difafters ; often irre- 
gularly conduced ; abounding in aftion ; and filling 
the Spectators with* grief. The. Ancient Tragedies 
v^^re more natural and limple j the Modem aore m(5te 
artftil and comjbtex. Among the French, thei*e is 
taore cwreftnef^, among the Englifh, more fire. 
Andromaque aiid Zayre foften, Othello and Venice 
Prrferved rend, the heart. It def^rves remarit, thai: 
three of the greateft mafter-pieces of th^ iFrench 
Tragic Theatre, turn wholly upon religious fubjefts: 
the Athalie of Racine, the Polyeu^le of Coftneill^ 
ind the Zzyte of Voltaire. The flrft is founded upon 
a hiftorical paflfege ©f the Old iTeftament ; in the , 
other two, tK^ diftrefs arifes from the ;2eal and at- 
tachment of the principal perfonages to the Chriftian 
faith ; and in a)l the three, the Authors have, with 
much propriety j avaited thiemfelves of the Majefty 
Which may be derived from religious ideas. 
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COMEDY-^GREEK AND ROMAN -r-FREl^CH— 

ENGLISH COMEDY. 

L E c T. poMEDV is fufEdeatly difcriminated from Tra- 
^^ "' • ^^ gedy, by its general fpirit and flrain. While 
pity and terror, and the other ftrong paffions, form 
the province of the latter, the chief, or rather fole 
inftrument of the former, is ridicule. Comedy 
propofes for its objeQ:, neither the great fuffeiiiigs, 
nor the great crimes of men ; but their follies and 
flighter vices, thofe parts of their character, which 
rarfe in beholders a fenfe of impropriety, which 
expofe them to be cenfured, and laughed at by 
others, or which render them troublefpn^e in civil 
fociety. 

This general idea of Comedy^ as a fatirical ex- 
hibition pf the improprieties and follies of mankind, 
is an idea very moral and ufeful. There is nothing 
in the nature, or general plan of this Idnd of Com- 
pofition, that renders it liable to cenfure. To poliflf 
the manners of men, to promote attention to the 
proper decorum? of focial behaviour, and, above 
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all, to render vice ridiculous, is doing a real fervice l e c t. 
to the world. Many vices might be more fuccefs- ^j^^J^"'^ 
fiilly exploded, l)y employing ridicule againft them, 
than by ferious attacks and arguments. At the 
fame time, it muft be confeffed, that ridicule is an 
inftrument of fuch a nature, that when managed by 
unfkilful, or improper hands, there is hazard of 
its doing mifchief^ inftead of good to fociety, . For 
ridicule is far from being, as fome have maintained 
it to be, a proper tefl of truth. On the contrary, 
it is apt to miflead, and feduce, by the colours 
'which it throws upon its objeOis ; and it is often 
more difficult to judge, whether thefe colours be 
natural and proper, than it is to diftinguifh between 
fimple truth and error. Licentious Writers, there- 
fore, of the Comic clafs, have too often had it in 
'their power to caft a ridicule upon charafters and 
objeds which did not deferve it. But this is a fault, 
not owing to the nature of Comedy, but to the 
genius and turn of the Writers of it. In the hands 
of a loofe, immoral Author, Comedy will miflead 
and corrupt ; while, in thofe of a virtuous and well- 
intentioned one, it will be not only a gay arid inno«- 
cent, but a laudabte and ufeful entertainment. 
French Comedy is an excellent fchool of manners ; 
while Englifh Comedy has been too often the 
fchool of vice. 

The rules refpedling the Dramatic A£Uon, which 
I delivered in the firft Ledure upon Tragedy, be- 
long equally to Comedy ; and hence, of courfe, 
our difquifuions concerning it are fhortened. It is 

equally 
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L £ c T. equally neceflary to both tbefe forms of Dramatic 
Compoiition, that there be a proper unity of adtion 
2uid f^bjedr, that the unities of time and place be* 
as much ps pofiible, preferved ; that is, that th^ 
time of the adion be brought within reafpnable 
bol^lds ; and the place of the action never changed, 
at Leaft, not during the courfe of e^ch Ad ; that 
the feveral Scenes or fucceflive conyerfadons be 
properly linked together ; that the Stjge be never 
totally evacuated till the A& clofes ; a^d that the 
reafon ihpuld appear to us, why the perfonages, 
who fill up the different Scenes, enter and go gff th^ 
Stage, at the time when they are made to do fo. 
The fcppe of all thefe rules, I ihowed, was to bring 
the imitation 2» near as poilible to probability j 
which is always neceflary, in order to any iqiita* 
tion giving us4)leafure. This reafon requires, per- 
haps, a ftrider obfervance of the Dramatic rules in 
Comedy, than in Tragedy^^ For the a£Hon of 
Comedy being more familiar to us than that of Tra- 
gedy, more like what we are accuftomed to fee in 
common life, we judge more eafily of what is pro- 
bable, and are more hurt by the want of it. The 
probable and the natural, both in the condud of 
the ilory, and in the characters and fentiments of 
the perfons who are introduced, are the great £oun« 
dation, it muft always be remembered j of the whole 
beauty of Comedy* 

The fubjeds of Tragedy are not limited to any 
country, or to any age. The Tragic Poet may 
lay his Scene bx whatever region h^ pleafes« He 

3 j^y 



may Ibrm bisfubjefti^^ the hiftory^^ either (rf bw i- e c t. 
own, or of a fomgut coustry;- md he amy i0ke U 
fisooi any pteriod that is agreeable to him, however 
wnaote in time. The reyerfe of this hplds in Cot 
nqedj;, for a clear aiid ohvtou$ r^QU- In tjt^ gre^t 
vicds^ great virtues^ and high paflions, men of all 
co-uA^tes and ages reTemble one another ; and are 
therefore equally fubjeds for the Tragic Muie. 
But thofe decorums of behaviour, thofe kflfer dif- 
crtminations of < chara6ler, which afford fubjeft for 
Comedy, change with the fliffc^isences of countrios 
and times ; and can never be fo well underftood by 
fereigners, as by natives. We weep for the heroes 
of Greece and Rome, as freely as we do for thofe 
irf our own country : but we are touched with the 
;ridicuie of fuch manners a&d fuch charaders only, 
as we fee and know; and ther^ore the fcene and 
fubje€t of Comedy fiiould always be laid in our own 
country, and in our own times. The Comic Poet, 
who aims at correSing improprieties and follies of 
i)ehaviourj (hould ftudy ** to catch the manners 
^^ living as they rife/' It is not his bufinefs to 
^mufe us with a tale of the laft age, or with a 
ISpamfli or a French intrigue ; but to give us pic- 
lores taken from among ourfelves ; to fatirize 
reigning and prefent vices ; to exhibit to the age a 
faithful cc^y of itfelf, with its humours, its follies, 
and its extravagancies. It is only by laying hi^ 
plan in this manner, that he can add weight and 
^^futy to the enterts^ment which he gives us. 
PismtiK, it is true, and Terence, did not follow 

this 
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L R c T. this rule. Thev laid the fcene of their Comedies in 
Greece^ and adopted the Greek lavTS and cuftoms. 
But it muil be remembered, that Comedy was, ia 
their age, but a new entertainment in Rome ; and 
that then they contented themfelves with imitating, 
often with tranfladng merely, the Comedies of 
Menander, and other Greek Writers. In after- 
times, it is known that the Romans had the ^^ Co- 
*^ moedia Togata,'* or wh^t was ft)unded on their 
own manners, as well as the '^ Comoedia Palliata,'' 
or what was taken ft*om the Greeks. 



Comedy may be divided into two kinds ; Comedy 
of Charader, and Comedy of Intrigue. In the latter, 
the plot, or the a&ion of the Play, is made the prin- 
cipal objeft. In the former, the difplay of fome 
peculiar charader is chiefly aimed at ; the a&ion is 
contrived altogether with a view to this end ; and is 
treated as fubordinate to it. . The French abound 
moft in Comedies of Charader. All Moliere*s 
capital pieces are of this fort; his Avare, for in- 
stance, Mifanthrope, Tartuffe; and fuch are De- 
ftouches's alfo, and thofe of the other chi^ French 
Comedians. The Englifli abound more in Co- 
medies of Intiigue. In the Plays of Congreve^ and, 
in general, in all our Comedies, there is much 
more ftory, more buftle and adion, than. on the 
French Theatre. 

In order to give this fort of Compofition its 
proper advantage, thefe two kinds fliould be pro- 
perly 
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perly miiced together. Without fome uitefefting ^^^J^\ 
;and well-conduded ftory, mere converfation is apt 
.to become infipid. There ihould be always as 
much intrigue, as to give us fomething to Iviih, 
and fomething to fear. The incidents ihould f6 
fucceed one another > as (o produce ftrildng fitua* 
tions, and to fix our attention ; while they afford at 
the fame time a proper field for the exhibition of 
charadei*. . For the Poet muft never forget, thtt 
to exhibit chara£^ers and manners, is his principal 
object. The a£lion in Comedy, thoUgh it demands 
his care, in order to render it animated and natural, 
is a lefs lignificant and important part of the per- 
formance, than the aftion in Tragedy : as in Co- 
medy, it is what men fay^ and how they behave, 
that draws our attention, rather than what they per- 
form, or what they fuffer. Hence it is a great 
fault to overcharge it with too much intrigue ; and 
thofe intricate, Spanifh plots that were faihionable 
for a while, carried on by perplexed apartments, dark 
entries, and difguifed habits^ are now juftly con- 
demned and laid afide : for by fuch condud:^ the 
main ufe of Comedy was lofl. The attention of the 
Speftators, inflead of being direfted towards any 
difplay of characters, was fixed upon the furprifing 
turns and revolutions of the intrigue ; and Comedy 
was changed into a mere NoreL 



\ 



In the management of Ch2tet£ters^ one of the 
nioft common faults of Comic Writers, is the car- 
rying of them too fer beyond life. # Wherever ridi- 
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% t c T; cule is concerned, it is indeed extremely difliculjt 
to hit the precife point where true wit ends, and 
buffoonery begins. When the Mifer, for inftance, 
in Plautus, fearching the perfon whom he fufpefis 
for having ftolen- his cafket, after examining firft 
his right hsuid, and then his left, cries out, ^^ of- 
^ tende etiam tenktm,'' " ftiew me your third hand*' 
{a ftroke too which Moliere has copied from him), 
there is no one but mud be fenfible of the extra- 
vagance. Certain degrees of exaggeration are al-; 
lowed to the Comedian ; but there are liraats fet to 
it by nature and good tafte ; and fuppqling the Mi- 
fer to be ever fo much engroffed by his jealoufy and 
his fufpicions, it is impoilrble to conceive any man 
, in his wits fufpeding another of having more than 
two hands. 

Characters in Comedy ought to be cieariy 
diftinguifhed from one another; but the artificial 
contrafting of chsu-afters, and the introducing than 
always in pairs, aaid by oppofites, give too theatri- 
cal and affefted an air to the Piece. This is be- 
come too common a refource of Comic Writers, in 
order to heighten theii' charadlers; and difpky 
them to more advantage. As foon as the violent 
and impatient perfon arrives upon the Stage, the 
Spectator knows that, in the next fcene, he is to 
be contrafted \stfth the mild and good-natured man j 
jDr if one of the lovers introduced be remarkably 
gay and airy, we arfe fare that his companion is to 
^e a grave and ferious loVer i like I^ahkly and 
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ellamy^ Clarinda and Jacintha, in Dr.' Hoadly's l k c t. 
Sufplcious Hulband. Such produdion of Cha- 
racters by pairs, is like the employment of the 
figure Antithefis in DifcourTe, which, as I formerly 
bbferved, gives brilliancy indeed upon occafions, 
but is too apparently a rhetorical artifice. In every 
fort of compofition, the perfeftion of art is to con- 
ceal art. A mafterly Writer will therefore give us 
his ^ characters^ diftinguilhed rather by fuch fliades 
of diverfity as are commonly found in Society, than 
inarked with fuch ftrong oppofitions, as are rarely 
brought into aftual contraft^ in any of the circiim- 
ftances of life. 



The Styl^ of Cotnedy ought to be pure^ ele- 
^nt, and lively, very feldom rifihg higher than the 
brdinary tone of polite converfation ; jind, upon no . 
occafion, defcending into vulgar, mean, and grofs 
expreilionsi Here the French rhyme, whijrh in 
many of theif Comedies they have preferved, oc- 
turs ais an unnatural bondage. Certainly, if Profe 
belongs to any Compofition whatever, it is to that 
which imitateis the converfation of meii in ordinary 
life. One of the mofl difficult circumftances* in 
writing Comedy, and one too,, upon which the fuc- 
cefs . of it Veiy much depends, is to maintain, 
throughout, a current of eafy, genteel, unaffected 
dialogue, without pertnefs and flippancy ; without 
•too much ftudied and unfeafonable wit ; without 
dullnefs and formality. Too few of our EnglilSi 
'Comedies are' diftinguilhed for this happy twi 
ef converfation J moft ,of them are liable to 
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L E c T. one or other of the exception^ 1, have itfeii* 
tioned. - The Carelefs Hulband, and, perhaps, we 
may add the Provoked Hulband, and the Sufpi* 
cious Hufband, feem to have more merit than moft 
of th^m, for eafy and natural dialpgue. 

' These are the chidf obfervations that occur to 
me, concerning the general principles of this fpecies 
of Dramatic Writing, as diftinguilhed from Tra- 
gedy* But its nature and fpirit will be ftill better 
tmderftood, by a (hort hiftory of its progreft ; and 
a view of the manner in which it has been carried 
on by Authors of different nations. 

' TkAOEDir is generally fuppofed to have been 
more antient among the Greeks than Comedy. We 
have fewer lights concerning the origin and progrefs 
of the tatter.^ What is moft probable, is^ thit, 
like the other, it took its rife accidentally from the 
diverfions peculiar to the feaft of Bacchus, and from 
Thefpfe and his Cart; till, by degrees, it diverged 
into an i^tertainment of a quite different nature fitunei 
folemn and heroic Tragedy. Critics diftinguifh 
three ftages oFComedy, among the Greeks ; which 
-f hey call the Antient, the Middle, and the New. 

The Antient Comedy confifted in direct and 
'^Vdwed fetire againft particular known perfons, who 
were brought upon the Stage by name^ C^ this 
natftre are the Plays of Ariftophanes, eleven of 
which are ftill extant ; Plays of a vfery fingular na- 
fure^ and wholly different &o^x all Compofitiond 
' :^ . which 
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/ %irhich have, fince that aee, borne the name of Co- i^ e c t, 
medy. They fliew what a turbulent and licentious 
Republic that of Athens was, and what unreftraine4 
fcope the Athenians gave to ridicule, when they 
could fufFer the mofl illuftrious perfonages of their 
ftate, their generals, and their magiilrates, Cleon, 
Lamachus, Niciasy^ Alcibiades, not to mention 
Socra^tes the Philofopher, and Eurjpides the Poet, 
to be publickly made the fubjeO: of Con^edy^ Ser 
veral of Ariftophanes*s Plays are wholly political 
fatires upon public management, and the coijiduft 
of generals and ftatefmen, during the Peloponr 
nefian war. They arfe fo full of political allegories 
and allufions, that it is impoffible to underftand 

• them without a confiderabie knowledge of the hifr 
tory of thofe times. They abound too with Paro- 
dies of the great Tragic Poets, particularly of Eu- 
ripides ( to whom the Author bore nmch enmity, 
and has written two Comedies, almoft wholly ii^ 

- order to ridicule him, . 

Vivacity, Satire, and Buffoonery, are the cha- 
rafteriftics of Ariftophanes. Genius and force he 
difplays upo^ many occaiions ; but his perform*- 
ances, upon the whole, ^re not calculated to give 
us any high opinion of the Attic tafte of wit, in his 
age. They feem, indeed, to have beeii com* 
pofed for the mob. The ridicule employed in thenr 
is extravagant; the wit, for the moft part, buf* 
foonifh and farcical; the perfonal raillery, biting 
and cruel ; and the obfj:enity that reigns in ther^ 
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L E c T, IS grofs and iiitolerable. The ' treatment given by 
thi3 Comedian^j to Socrates the Philofopher, in his 
Play of " The Clouds/* is well known j but how- 
ever it might tend to difparage Socrates in the 
public efteein, P. Brumoy, in hi? Theatre Grec, 
mjjces it appear, that it could not have been, as is 
commonly fuppofed, the caufe of, decreeing the 
death of that Philofopher, which did not happen 
till twenty-three years after the reprefentation of 
Ariftophanes's Clouds. There is a Chorus, in 
Ariftophanes's Plays ; but altogether of an irre- 
gular kmd. It is partly ferious, partly comic j 
fometimes mingles in the Aftion, fometimes ad^ 
dreffes the Spedators, defends the Author, and at- 
tacks his enemies. 

Soon after the days of Ariftophanes, the liberty 
of attacking perfons on the Stage by name, being 
foiind of d^ihgerous confequence to the public 
peace, was prohibited by law. The Chorus alfo 
was, at this period, baniflied from the Comic 
Theatre, as having been an inftrument of too 
mucli licence and abufe. ' Then, what is called the 
Middle Comedy took rife, yhich was no other 
than an elufion of the layr. Fiftitious names, in^ 
. deed, were employed ; but living perfons were ftiil 
attacked, and defcribed in fuch a manner as to be 
fuiEciently known. Of thefe Comic Pieces, we 
have no remains. To them fucceeded the New 
Comedy ; when the Stage being obliged to defii| 
Vholly from perfonal ridicule, became, what k i^ 

now* 
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not of particuljar perfons. Men^uider was the joaoft 

dfilinguifhed Author of this kind among the 

Qreeks ; and both from the imitations of him by, 

Terence, and the account given of hinj by Piu^ 

|:arch, we have much reafon to regret that his 

writings have periflied; as he appears to have 

reformed, in a very high degree, the public tafte, 

and to have fet the model of correft, elegant, and 

moral Comedy, 

The only remains which we now have of the 

New Comedy, among the Ahtients, are the Plays 

of Plautus and Terence; both of whom were 

^rmed upon the Greek Writers, Plautus is dif* 

tinguifhed for very expreffive language, and a 

great - degree of the Vis Comica. As he wrote in» 

an early period, he bears feveral marks of the 

rudenef^ of the Dramatic Art, among the Romans, 

in bis time. He opens his Plays with Prologues, 

which fometimes pre-occupy the fubjefl: of the 

whole Piece, The reprefentation too, and the 

aftion of the Comedy, are fometimes confounded ; 

the Ador departing from his charafter, and ad-- 

drefling the Audience, There Js too much low 

wit and fcurrility in Plautus ; too much of quaint 

conceit, and play upon words. But withal,' he 

difplays more variety, and more force than Terence. 

His charafters are always ftrongly marked, though 

fometimes coarfely. His Amphytrion has been 

copied both by Moliere and by Dryden j -and his 

z ^ Mifer 
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I. E c T. Mifer alfo (in the Aulularia), -is the foundation of 
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a capital Play of Moliere's, which has been once 
and again imitated on the Englifh Stage. Than 
Terence, nothing can be more delicate, more po- 
lifhed, and elegant. His Style is a model of the 
purefl and moft graceful Latihity. His dialogue 
is always decent and corred ; and he poflefies, be- 
yond moft Writers, the art of relating with that 
beautiful pif^urefque iimplicity, which never fails 
to pleafe. His morality is, in general, unexcep- 
tionable. The fituations which he introduces, are 
often tender and interefting ; and many of his fen- 
. timents touch the heart. Hence^ he may be con- 
fidered as the founder of that ferious Comedy, 
which has, of late years, been revived, and of 
which I ihall have occafion afterwanis to fpeak* 
If he fails lu any thing, it is in fprightlinefs and 
ilrength. Both in tiis €harad:ers, stfid in his 
Plots, there is too much famenefs and uniformity 
throughout all his Plays; he copied Menander, 
and is faid not to have equalled him *. In order 
to form a perfeO: Comic Author, an union would 

* Julius Caefar has given us his opinion of Terence, in the 
following lines, which are preferred in the Life of ~ Terence, 
afcribed to Suetonii^s : 

Tu quoque, tu in fummis, 6 dimidiate Menander^ 
Poneris, et merito, puri fermonis amator; 
Lenibus atque utinatn fcriptis adjunAa foret vis 
Comica, ut aequato virtus poUeret honore 
Cum. Graecis^ neque in hac defpedlus parte jaceres ; 
paum hoc mfcesori et doleo tibi deeffey Terenti. 

be 
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be requifite of the fpirit and fire of Plauui*, trith l e c r.\ 
the grace and correftnefs of Terence. ^^^" 

Wi|EN we enter on the view 'of Modem Co«» 
medy, one of the firft objefts which prefents itfelf, 
is the Spanifh Theatre, which has been remarkably 
fertile in Dramatic Produftions. Lopez de Vega, 
Guillin, and Calderon, are the chief Spanifla Co- 
medians. Lopez de Vega, who is by much the 
mod famous of them, is faid to have written above 
a thoufand Plays ; but our furprife at the number 
of his produftions will be diminiflied, by being in- 
formed of their nature. From the account which 
M. Perron de Caftera, a^ French Writer, gives of 
them, it would feem, that our Shakefpeare is per- 
feftly a regular and methodical Author, in compa- 
rifon of Lopez. He throws afide all regard to the* 
Three Unities, or to any of the eftablifhed forms 
of Dramatic Writing. One Play often includes 
many years, nay, the whole life* of a maUi The 
Scene, during the firfl Aft, is laid in Spain, the 
next in Italy, and the third in Africa. His Plays 
are moftly of the hiftorical kind, founded on the 
annals of the country ; and they are, generally, a 
fort of Tragi-cpmedies ; or a mixture of Heroic 
Speeches, Serious Incidents, War, and Slaughter, 
with muc^i Ridicule and Buffoonery. Angels and 
Gods, Virtues and Vices, Chriftian Religion, and 
Pagan Mythology, are all frequently jumbled 
together. In fliort, they are Plays like no other 
Dramatic Gompofitions j full of the romantic and 

extravagant. 
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ju 5: c T eic:travag.aiit; At the fame time, it is generally ad^ 
mitted, that in the Works of Lopez de Vega, there 
are frequent marks of genius, and much force of 
imagination ; many yell-drawn charafters ; trbsoj 
happy fituations ; many ftriking and interefting 
fuTj^tfes ; and, from the fource of his rich inven- 
tion, the Dramatic Writers of other countries are 
fidd to have frequently drawn their materials. He 
bimfelf apalogifes for the extreme irregularity of 
his Gompofition, from the prevailing tafte of his 
Countrymen, who delighted in a variety of events,, 
in ftrange and furprifmg adventures, and a laby^ 
rinth of intrigues, much more than 'pa. a natural and 
regularly conduded Story, 

. The general charafters of the French Comic 
Theatre are, that it is correft, chafte, and decent, 
Several Writers of confiderable note it has pro- 
duced, fucbas Regnard, Dufrefny, Dancourt, and 
Marivaux ; but the Dramatic Author in whom the 
French glory moft, and whom they juftly place at 
the head of all their Comedians, is the famous 
Moliere. There is, indeed, no Author, in all the 
fruitful and diftinguifhed age of Loui$ XIV, whq 
has . attained a . higher reputation than Moliere j or, 
who has ipore nearly reached the furamit of per-i 
fedjctfi in his. own art, accordbg to the judg- 
ment of all the French Critics, Voltaire boldly 
pronounces him to be the moft eminent Comic 
Poet of any age or country : nor, perhaps, is this^ 
the dfecifion of mere partiality j for taking him 

upo^ 
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ppdn the whole, I know none who deferyes to be l e c t. 

preferred to tjim. , Moliere is always the Satirift ^^^"- 

only, of vice or fojly. He has felefted a great 

variety of ri4icuIous eharafters peculiar to the 

times in which he live45 and he has generally 

placed die ridipule jnftly. He poffeffed fti'ong 

Comic powers j he is full of piirth and pleafantry ; 

and his pleafantry is always innocent. His Co«» 

medics in Verfe, fuch a^ the Mifanthrope and 

TartufFe, are a kind of dignified Comedy, in 

which vice is expofed, in the ftyle of elegant and 

polite Satire, In his Profe Comedies, though 

there is abundance of ridicule, yet thfere is never 

any thing founji to oflFend a modeft ear, or to 

throw contempt on fobriety and virtue. Together 

with thofe high qualities, Moliere has alfo fome 

(lefefts, which Voltaire, though his profeffed Pane- 

gyrift', candidly admits. He is acknowledged not 

to be happy in the unravelling of his Plots. At-. 

tentive more to the ftrong exhibition of charaders, 

ihan to the conduft of the intrigue, his unravelling 

is frequently brought on with too little preparation, 

and in an improbable ma!nner. In his Verfe 

Comedies, he is fometimes not fufEciently ijate- 

refting, and too full of long fpeeches; and in his 

inore rifible Pieces in Profe, he is cenfured for 

being too farcical. Few Writers, however, if any, 

ever poffeffed the fpirit, or attained the true end of 

Comedy, fo perfeftly, upon the whole, as Molifere. 

pis Tartuffcy in the ftyle of Grave Comedy, and 

his 
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X E c T, his Avare, in the Gay, are accounted 'his two capital 
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produchons. 



From the Englifh Theatre, we are naturally led 
to exped a greater variety of original charafters in 
Comedy, and bolder ftrokes of wit and humour, 
than are to be found on any other Modem Stage. 
HumouF is, in a great meafure, the peculiar pro- 
vince of the Englifli nation. The nature of fuch 
a free Government as ours ; and that unreftrained 
liberty whicbour manners allow to every man, of 
living entirely after his own tafte, afford full fcope 
to the difplay of Angularity of character, and to -the 
indulgence of humour in all its forms. Whereas, 
in France, the influence of a defpotic court, the 
more eftabliflied fubordination of ranks and the 
univerfal obfervance of the forms of politenefs and 
decorum, fpread a much greater uniformity over 
the outward behaviour and charadlers of men. 
Hence Comedy has a more ample field, an<J can 
flow witb a much freer vein in Britain, than in 
France. But it is extreniely unfortunate, that, 
together with the freedom and boldnefs of the- 
Comic fpirit in Britain, there Ihould have been 
joined fuch a fpirit of indecency and'licentioufnefs, 
as has difgraced Englifli Comedy beyond that of any 
nation, fince the days of Arifl:ophanes. 

I'he firft age, however, of Englifli Comedy, 
was not infefted by this fpirit. Neither the Plays 

of 
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of Shakef|JeaTe, nor tKafe of Ben Jonfon, can ^ hu c r. 
accufed of immoral tendency. Shakefpeare*s ge- 
neral charader, which I gave in the laft Lefture, 
appears with as great advantage in his Comedies, 
as in his Tragedies ; a ftrong, fertile,* and creative 
-genius, irregular in conduct, employed too often 
in amufing the mob, but Angularly rich and happy 
in the defcription of charafters and manners. 
Jonfon is more regular in tlie conduct of his 
pieces, but -ftifF and pedantic ; though not deftitute 
of Dramatic Genius. In the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, much fancy and invention appear, 
and feveral beautiful paffages may be found. But, 
in general, they abound with romantic and impro- 
bable incidents, with overcharged and unnatural 
charafters, and with coarfe and grofs allufions. 
Thefe Comedies of the lafl age, by the change of 
public manners, and of the turn of converfation, 
fmce their time, are now become too obfolete to be 
very agreeable. For we muft obferve, that Co- 
medy, depending much on the prevailing modes of 
. external behaviour, becomes fooner antiquated 
. than any other fpecies of writing ; and, when anti- 
quated, it feems harfli to us, and lofes its power of 
pleafing. This is efpecially the cafe with refpeft 
to the Comedies of our own country^ where the 
change of manners is more fenfible and ftriking, 
. than ia any foreign production. In our own 
country, the prefent mode of behaviour is always 
the ftandard of politenefs j and whatever depart^ 
. from it appears uncouth j whereas in the Wrldngs 

of 



L E c T. of foreigners, we are lefs acquainted with aiijf 
Aandard of this kind, and of courfe, are lefs hurt 
by the want of it* Plautus appeared more anti-i 
quated to the Romans, in the age of Auguftuis^ 
than he does now to us. It is a high proof of 
Shakefpeare's uncommon genius, that, notwithftand^ 
ing thefe difadvantages, his charader of Falftaff is 
to this day admired, arid his " Merry Wives of 
Windfor'* read with pleafurei 

It was not till the acra of th6 Reftofation oi 
King Charles II. that the licentioufneft which wael 
obferved, at that period, to infefl: the court, and 
the nation in general, feized, in a peculiar mannerj 
upon Comedy as its province, and, for almoft a 
whole century, retained poffeffion of it* It was 
then firft, that the Rake becam^ the predominant 
chara^er, and, with fome exceptions, the Hero 
of every Comedy. The ridicule was thrown j not 
upon vice and folly, but much more commonly 
upon chaftity and fobriety. At the end of th^ 
Play, indeed, the Rake is commonly^ in appear- 
ance, reformed, and profeffes that he is to become 
a fober man ; but throughout the Play, he is fet 
up as the model of a fine gentleman j aud the 
agreeable impreifion made by a fort of fprightly 
licentioufnefs, is left upon the imaginaticm^ as a 
piAure of the pleafurable enjoyment of life ; while 
the reformation paffes flightly away, as a matter of 
rnere form. To what fort of moral conduct fuch 
public entertaitiiments as thefe t^d to form the 

youth 
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youth of both fexes, may be eafily imagined. , Yet l e C t. 
this has been the fpirit which has prevailed upon the 
Comic Stage of Great Britain, not only during the 
ireign of Charles II. but throughout the reigns of 
King William and Queen Anne, and down to the days 
of King George II. " 

Dryden was the firft confiderable Dramatic 
Writer after the Reftoration ; in whofe Comedies, 
as in all his works, there are found many ftrokes of 
genius, mixed with great careleflhefs, and vifible 
marks of hafty compofition. As he fought to pleafe 
only, he went along with the manners of the times ; 
and has carried through all his Comedies that vein 
pf diffolute licentioufnefs, which was then fafhion- 
able. In fome of them, the indecency was fo grofs 
as to occafion, even in that age, a prohibition of 
being brought upon the Stage *. 

Since his time, the Writers of Comedy, of 
greateft note, have been Cibber, Vanburgh, Far- 
quhar, and Congreve. Cibber has written a great 



* '* The mirth which he excites in Comedy will, perhaps, be 
** found not fo much to arife from any original humour, or 
•* peculiarity of charafi^r, nicely diftinguifhed, and dihgently 
^* purfued, as from incidents and circumftances, artifices and 
•* furprifesy from jefts of aftion, rather than fentiment. What 
*^ he had of humorous, or paf!ionate» he feema to have- had^ 
'^ not from nature, but from other Poets ; if not always a pla- 
** giary, yet, at leaft, an imitator." Jt)HNSON'8 Life of 
Dryden, 
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L E c T. many Comedies ; and though, in feveral of them^ 
there be much fprightlinefs, and a certain pert vi- 
vacity peculiar to him^ yet they are fo forced and 
uimatural in the incidents, as to have generally 
funk into obfcurity, except two^ which have always 
continued in high favour with, the Public, *' The 
•' Carelefs Huiband/' and « The :l?rovoked Huf- 
" band.'* The former is remarkable for the po- 
lite and eafy turn of the Dialogue ; and, with the 
exception of one indelicate Scene, is tolerably mo- 
/al too in the condufl:, and in the tendency, The- 
latter, " The Provoked Hufband," (which was 
the joint production of Vanburgh and Gibber,) 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the beft Comedy in the 
Englifh Language. It is liable, indeed, to one 
critical objeftion, of having a double Plot : as the 
Incidents of the Wronghead family, and thofe of 
Lord Townley's, are feparate, and independent of 
each other. But this irregularity is compenfated 
by the natural charaders, the fine painting, and 
the happy ftrokes of humour with which it 
abounds. We^are, indeed, furprifed to find fo 
unexceptionable a Comedy proceeding from two 
fuch loofe Authors ; . for, in its general ft rain, it is 
calculated to expofe licentibufnefs and folly ; and 
would do honour to any Stage. 

Sir John Vanburgth has fpirit, w^t, and eafe^ 
but he is, to the laft degree, grofs and indeUcate^ 
He is one of the moft immoral of all our Come- 
dians* His "Provoked Wife," is full of fuch 

indecent 
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indeit^ent faitimcnt^ and allufions, as ought t6 es* L e q t. 
plode it out qf all reputable fociety. His *^ Relapfe*' 
is equally cenfurable ; and thefe are his only two 
conliderable Keces. Congreve is, tmqueftiqnably, 
a Writer of genius. He is lively, witty, and 
fparkling ; full of charafter, and full of a£Uon» 
His chief fadlt as a Comic Writer is, that he 
overflows with wit. It is often introduced unfea- 
fonably ; and, almoffi every where, there is too 
great a proportion of it for natural welhbred con- 
verfation *. Farquhar is a light and gay Writer ;' 
lefs correft, and lefs fparkling than Congreve ; but 
he has more eafe, and, perhaps, fully as great a 
fliare of the Vis Comica. The two beft, and 
leaft exceptionable of his Plays, are the " Recruit- 
** ing Officer," and the " Beaux Stratagem." I 
fay the leaft exceptionable ; for, in general, the 
tendency of both Congreve and Farquhar's Plays 
is immoral. Throughout them all, the Rake, the 
loofe intrigue, and the life of licentioufnefs, are the 
objefts continually held up to view ; as if the affem^ 
blies of a great and poliihed nation could be amuled 
with none but vicious objefts. The indelicacy of 
thefe Writers, in the female charafters which they 
mtroduce, is particularly remarkable.; Nothing 



* Dr. Johnfon fays of him, in bis Life, thkt ^< his perfonages 
*< are a kind of intelle&ual Gla^ators ; every fentence is to 
•* ward, or to ftrike ; the conteft of fmartnefs is never inter- 
" mitted ; his wit is a meteor, playing to and fro, with alter- 
. " nate cormf cations. V 
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^ be more awkward than thdb: repx^fentations of 
a woman of yirtue and honour. Indeed, there are 
hardly any fenule chara&ers in thdr Fl;^y& except 
two } women of loofe principles, or when a virtu- 
ous charader is attempted to be drawn> women of 
affeaed manners. 

The cenfure which I have now pafied upon 
thefe celebrated Comedians, is far from being over- 
ftrained or fevere. Accuftomed to the indelicacy 
of our own Comedy, and amufed with the.vnt and 
humour of it, its immorality too eafily e&apes our 
obfervaricHi. But all foreigners, the Ifren^h efpe- 
dyally, who are accuftomed to a better regulated 
a^d more decent Stage, fpeak of it with furprife 
suid aftonifliment. Voltaire^ who is, afiuredly, none 
of the moil auftere moralifts, plumes himfelf not a 
little upon the fuperior bienfeanca of the. French 
Theatre ; and fays^ that the language of Englifh 
Comedy is the language of debauchery, not of 
politenefs* M. Moralt, in l^s Letters upon, the 
French and EngElh Nations^ afcribes the corrup- 
tion of manners in London, to Qomedy, as its 
chief caufe. Their Comedy, he fays, is like that 
of no other, country ; it is the fchool i^ which the 
youth of both fexes familiarife themfelves with vice, 
which is never r^refented there as vice^ but as 
mere gaiety. As for Comedos, £iys the ingauotis 
M. Diderot, iii his obfervatbns upon Bramatic 
Poetry, the Englilh have none j they have, m their 
place, latires, full indeed of gaiety and force, but 
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l^tiiout movak, and ^thout tafte; /aHs'm^uti ei 
Jms gouf. Tftere is nd wonder? therefore^ that 
Lord Kaims, in his Elemeiits of Criticifnk^ ftould 
hare ejcprefled himfelf, iipon this fubje£i^ of the 
indelicacy of Englifh Comedy, in terms much 
Itrong^er than any that I have iifed j concluding his 
inveftive againft it in thefe words : " How odious 
ought thofe Wrfters to be, who thus fpread in* 
fedion throtigh theif native country j employ* 
ing the tdlents which they have received from 
** their Maker ,moft traitoroufly againft Himfelf^ 
** by endeavouring to corrupt and disfigure his 
•* creatures. If the Comedies, qf Congreve did 
*^ not rack him with remorfe in his laft moments, 
^^ he muft have been loft to all fenfe of virtue/* 
Vol. IL 479* 

I AM haj^y, lioweter, to have it in my power 
to obferve, that^ of kte y^rsj .a fenfible reforma- 
tion has begun to take place in Englifh C^inedy^ 
We have, at laft^ become aftamed of making our 
public entertainments reft wholly upon profligate 
charaS^ers and fcenes j .and our later Comedies, of' 
any r^atatioti, are much purified from the li^ 
cencioufee^ of iortmr tupes# If they have not 
^e fpirit, the eafiet and the w^ of Congr^e and 
il'ar<|uhflar, k which tefpe& i^ey muft be con' 
'iEeSed to be lc»newha£ de^i^it i this praKe» bow^ 
4^9^y they juftly megkf of beiie^ inno^wt an4 
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CNGLISfl COMEDY. 

F#R this reformatioD, we are, queftionlefs'^ mncll 
indebted to the French Theatre, which has not 
only been, at all times, more chafte and inoffen- 
five than ours, but has, within thefe few years^ 
produced a fpecies of Comedy, of ftill a graver turn 
than any th^t I have yet mentioned* This, which 
is called the Serious, or Tender Comedy, and was 
termed by its oppofers, La Comedie Larmoyante^ is 
not altogether a modem invention. Several of 
Terence's Flays, as the Andria, in particular, 
partake of this charafter ; and as we know that 
Terence copied Menander, we have- fufficient rea* 
fon to believe that his Comedies, alfo, . were of 
the fame kind. The nature of this compofition 
does not by any means exclude gaiety and ridi- 
cule ; but it lays the chief ftrefs upon tender and 
interefting fituations ; it aims at being fenti- 
mental, and touching the heart by means of 
the capital incidents j it makes our pleafure arife^ 
not fo much from the laughter which it excites, 
as from the tears of affedion and joy which li 
-draws forth. 



- In Engiifli, Steele's Coirfcioirs Lovers is a Ce^ 
medy which approaches to this charafter, and k 
-has always been favourably received by the Pub- 
4i€r In French, there are feveral Dramatic Com- 
^fitions of this kind> which poflefs confidtribls 
'merit and reputation, fuch as the ^^ Melanide^' 
and " Prejuge a la. Mode," of La ChauflKe ; tk 
^ Pcre de FamiUe," of Diderot j the « Ccnie,'' of 



ENGLISH COMEDY. jy|i 

Mad. Grafiigny j and the « Nanine," and « L'En- ^-^.^J- 
•' fent Prodigue," of Voltaire. 

When this form of Comedy firft appeared in 
France, it excited a great c6ntroverfy among the 
Critics, It was objeded to as a dangerous and 
unjuftifiable innovation in Compofition. It is not 
Comedy, laid they, for it is not fomided on 
laughter and ridicule. It is not Tragedy, for it 
does not involve us in forrow. By what name 
^ then can it be called ? or what pretenfions hath it 
to be comprehended under Dramatic Writing? 
But this was trifling, in the moft egregious man- 
ner, with critical names and diftindipns, as if thefe 
had invariably fixed the effence, and afcertaiAed the 
limits, of every fort of Compofition. Afluredly, 
it is not neceflary that all Comedies fliould be 
formed on one precife model. Some may be en- 
tirely light and gay ; others may be more ferious ; 
fome may be of a mixed nature ; and all of tliem, 
properly executed, may fumifli agreeable and ufe- 
vful entertainment to the Public, by fuiting the 
different taftes of men *. Serious and tender Co- . 
medy has no title to claim to itfelf the poffeffion of 
the Stage, to the exclufion of ridicule and gaiety. 

■* <« II y a beaucoup de trea bonnes pieces, ou il ne xegne 
" que de la gayet6 ; d'autres toutes ferieufes ; d'autres melan- 
<^ g^es ; d'autres, ou rattendriffement va jufq'aux larmes. II 
** lie faut donner excluiion a aucun^ genre ; & fi I'on me de- 
f^ mandoit, qtielgenre eft le meilleur ? Je repondrois, celui qui 
^< eft le mieux traite." Voltaire. 

A A 3 But 



ENGLISH COMEDY- 

'xL^iT* ®^^ ^^ it retains only its proper place, without 
ufurping the province of any other; when it ii 
carried on with refemblance to real life> and withr 
out introducing romantic and unnatural fituations, 
it may certainly prove both an intereiling and an 
agree?ible fpecies of Dramatic Writing. If it be* 
come infipid and drawling, this mud be imputed 
to the fault of the Author, not to the nature of the 
Gompofition, \^hich may admit much livelinefs and 
vivacity. 

In general, whatever form Comedy aifumes, 
whether gay or ferious, it may always be efteemed 
a mark of Society advancing in true politenefs, 
when thofe theatrical exhibitions, which are de? 
figned for public amufement, ar$ cleared from inr 
delicate fentiment, or immoral tendency. Thouglj 
the licentious buflfoonery of Ariftophanes amufed 
the Greeks for a while, they advanced, by degrees, 
to a chafter and jufter tafle ; and the like progref$ 
of refinement may be concluded to take place 
among us, when the Public receive with &vour, 
Dramatic Compofitions of fuch a ftrain and fpirit, 
as entertained the Greeks and Romans, in the day^ 
of Menander and Terence. 
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-«3?* The Numeral Letters refer to the Volume > 

and the Figures tQ the Pages^ 
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ACCENTS^ thrown farther back from the termination in the 
^^ Engii(h than in any other langi^age^ i. 3o6. Seldoni mbre 
than one in Eneh'ih words^ ii. 404^ Govern the meafure of 
Eiiglifli verfe^ lii. 98. 
jfcMileSf his chara^er in the Iliads examined, iii. 325* 
.^Stotts much iifed to affifi language in an imperfe£l ilate^ i, 122. 
And by ancient orators and playeri), iz6. Fundamental rule 
of propriety in, ii. 49. Cautions with refpe£^ tOf^ibiJ, In 
epic poetry, the requifites of, iii. 197. 
^^t^ the diviiion of a play into five, an arbitrary Iimitatioa# 
iii. iSj' Thefe paufes In reprefentation ought to fsttl pro^ 
perly, 289. 
jid^m, his charader in Milton's Paradife Loft, iii. 268. 
jifi^tfonf general view of his EfTay on the Pleafures of the Ima^ 
ginatiouy i. 59. His invocation of the mufe in his Campaign, 
cenfured, 88. Blemifhes in his ftyle, 244. 246. 264. Eafe 
and peifpicuity of, 272. 274. 279» His beautiful defcrip- 
tion of light and colours, 336. Inftance of his ufe of mixed 
metaphor, 359. Improper ufe of fimilies, 401. His gene- 
ral chara^er as a writer, ii. 37. Chara6ler of his Spedator, 
' 54* Critical examination of fome of thofe.papers, 56. Re* 
marks on his criticifm of TafTo's Aminta> iii. 125. note. His 
^ra|;ed^*of Cato critically examined| 283. 300* 3d9* 314. 
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INDEX. 

Jl^eBlves^ common to all langoages, u l8x* How tbey came 

to be clafied with nouns^ 182. 
jfdverbsf their nature and ufe defined^ i. 192. Importance of 

their pofition in a fentence illuftratedt 243. 
JEnetd of Virgil, critical examination of that poem» ill, 235. 

The fuhie^, 234* A£tion, 235. Is deficient 10 charaders, 

ibid, Diftribution and management of the fubje6l^ 237. 

Abounds with awful and tender fcenes, 239. The defcent of 

iEneas into hell, 240. The poem leJFt'unfinifhed by Virgil, 

237. 241. 
jEfirhinetf a comparifon between him and Demoftfaenes, 11. 183. 
Mfchylust his character as a tragic writer, iii. 317. 
JEina, remarks on Virgil's defcnption of that mountain, i. 2 J, 

Aid on that by Sir Richard Blackmore, 84, 
jfffeSatiottf the difadvantages of, in public freaking, ii« 422. 
Jlget, four, peculiarly fruitful in learned men, pointed out, 

ni. 3 
^lenfidef his comparifon between fublimity in natural and 
. moral objeds, i. 61, mie. Inftance of his happy allufion to 

figures, 335. Charader of his PleafureB of the Imagination, 

"»• 143- 

jilphahfi of letters^ the confiderations which led to the inven- 
tion ofy i. 150, Remote obfcurtty of this invention, 152. 
The alphabets of different nations derived from one ppmmon 
fource, 153. 
.JUegorjy explaioedt i. 364. Anciently a favourite method of 
conveying inftruAions, 366. All^goriiral perfonagea sm« 
proper agents in epic poetry, iii. 213* 264* 

Jmbtpuity in flyle, whence it ]>roceeds, h 241. 

jfmpTificatlonm fpeech, what, i* 418. Its pnncipai iaftramcst| 
ibU. 

jfmerican\zr\gvizg€9, the figurative ftyle of, i. 13 1« 329* 

Jnagnorifisf in ancient tragedy, expiainedf iii. 292. 

jinnahi and hiftory, the dilKnAion betwieen, iii. 49. 

^ntlents and moderns diftingui^ed, iii. 4. The meritis of an« 
tient writers are now fioally afcertained, 5. The progrefa 
of knowlege favourable to the moderns, in forming a com<* 
parifon between them, 8. In philofophy and hiftory, 9. 
The efforts of genius greater among the antients, 10. A 
mediocrity of genius now more diffuled, 13. ^ 

Jniithejts in language explained, i. 408. ' The too frequent 

ufe of, ccnfured, 409. 
^pojlrophcy the naiure of this figure ezplained> 1. 39O. Fine 

one from Cicero, ii. 225. noU* 
Jrahian Nights Entertainments, a charadter of thofe tales, 
iii. 72. 



INDEX. 

jlraiAan poetrji its cbarafter, iii. S9. 

Jirhahnoi, charafier of his epiftolary writing* lu. 66. 

jircbkeSure^ fublimity in, whence it arifes, i« 59. ' The fourcet 

of beauty in, foi. 
jlrgmmenUi the proper management of, in a difcourfe, iii. 3694 

Analytic and fynthetic methods, 373. Arrangement off 

37,;. Are not to be too much multiplied, 379. 
jfrioftot charafter of his Orlando Furiofo, iii. 74. 254.'* 
jfr^oikt his rules for dramatic and epic compofitions, whence 

derived, i. 42. His definition of a fentence, 237. His ex^ 

tended fenfe of the term metaphor, 344. Charadler of his 
• %le« ii. i'2« 21. His inftitutions of rhetoric, 179. Hia 

definition of tragedy confidered, iii. 275.' His obfervations- 

on tragic chara^Eers, 304. 
jityUpbaneSf char a£ier of his comedies, iii. 3 41, 
^rtthmelicai Bgartif univerfal charaders, i. 150. 
jiri of the covenant, choral fervice performed in the proceifion 

of bringing it back to Mount Sion, iii^ 170. 
jirm^wig^ chara6ler of his Art of preferving Health, iii. 143W 
v/r/, works of> confidered as a fource of beauty, i« loo* 
^rtklu, in language, the ufe of, i. 16%. Their importance in 

the Englifli language illuftrated, ibid. 
Articulation^ cleamefs of, neceffity in public fpeaking, ii. 404* 
jiffhciationsf academical, recommended, ii. 441. ' Inftru6tions 

for the regulation of, 442. 
jftktiians, antient, charader of, ii. 171. Eloquence of, 172* 
Atierhtry, a more . harmonious writer that Tulotfon, i. 307. 

Critical examiflfation of one of his fermons, ii. 309. His 

exordium to a 30th of January fermon, 392. 
Auici and'Afianij parties at Rome, account of, it; 191. 
Author t J P^^^y* ^^7 ^^ friends to criticifm, i. 43. Why the 

moil antient afford the mod ftriking inftances of fublimity^ 

(f^. Muft write with purity to gain efteem, 2 io« 

B 

Poroa, his obfervations on Romances, iii. 71. 

fiallads^ have great influence over the manners of a people, iiu 
70. Were the firft vehicles of hillorical knowledge and in* 
ilrudion, 86* 

Sort the eloquence of, defined, ii. 164. Why more confined 
than the pleadings before antient tribunals^ 309. Dillinc- 
tion between the motives of pleading at the bar, and fpeak- 
ing in popular afiemblies, 945 > In what refpe6ls antient 
pleadings differ from thofe of modem times, 247. Inftroc* 
tions for pleaders, 250. 363. 
, fiarJsf antient, t^ic firft founders of law and civilization, iii. 86* 

^ Barrow, 
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BarroWf Dr. cliarader of his ftyle, it. 16. Charadlcr of hU 

fermoniy 304. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, their chara&era at dramatic pbti^t 

'"• 349- 
fieauijf the emotion raifed by, diftinguiflied from that of fiib« 

limity, 1. 92. Is a term of vague application, ibiJ. Go^ 

lour8, 94* 'Figure, ibiJ, Hogarth's h*ne of beauty^ and 

line of grace, confidered^ 96. Motion, 97. A la^dfcape 

' the moft complete a/Temblage of beautiful obje&a, 99. The 

human countenance, ilflJ, Works of art, 100. The in** 

fluence of fitnefs and defig^ in our ideas of beatity, xoi. 

Beauty in literary compofitioni {03. l<^ovelty, 104. Imi« 

tation, io^« 

Bergems, a German critic, writes a treatiCe on the fublimity of 
Czfar*8 Commentaries, i. 66. 

tifkeley, bifliopi charader of his Dialogues en the Exift^nec 
of Matter, iii. 62. 

W^grapby^ as a clafs of hiftorlcal compofition, cbarafterifedi 

JBiacimore, Sir Richard, remarks on his defcription bf Mount 

JEtna, i. 84. 
SiiuiwM, his character as a writer, ii. 4! . 
BmleaUf his charadter as a dida^tc poet, iii. |a8« 
Bolmglrohf inftances of inaccuracy in his (lyk, i. 25^. 283. 

A beautiful cli^tiax from, 277. A beautiful metaphor from. 

345. His general charafter as a politician and philofopher» 

347. His general charaiE^Cr as a writer, ii. 43. 4j8. 
Bombajt in writing, defcribed, i. 89* 

Boffu^ his definition of an epic poem, iii* 191. His account of 
* the compofition of the Iliad, 192. 
J^pffuelf M. inftances of apoftrophes to perfontfied obje&s, in 

his funeral orations, i. 339. note. Conclufion of his funeral 

oration on the prince of Uonde, ii. ^95. 
BriiMtif Great, not eminent for (he ftudy of eloquence, ii. 204. 

Compared with France in this refpe£t, 206. 
firuyere, his parallel' between the eloquence of the pulpit ^4 
. the bar, ii. 279- note. 

Buchanan^ his character as an hidorian, iii* 47. 
fiuidingi how rendered fobli/ihe, i. 59. 



Cadmus^ account of his alphabet, i. 153. 
Qffaf*s Commentaries, the ftyle of, charaftcrifcd, i. 6^» |s 
considered by Bergerut as a ftandard of fublime writing, 66. 



INDEX. 

Inftance of hU liappy talent in hillorical pstntinj^, iii 40. 
note. His chara^er of Terence the dramatill, 344. note. 

C^imoent, critical examination of his Lufiad^ iii. 255. Con* 
fufed machinery of, 25J6. 

fOdmpbtll^ Dr. hit obfervations on Englifh particles, ). 179. noti, 

CflrmeL Mount, metaphorical alluiionis to, in Hebrew poetry« 
iii. 176. 

Cofimlr^ his chara^er as a lyric poet, iii. 135. 

patafirophe^ the proper condufl of, in di^m<itic reprcfentations, 
iii. 291. 

CautTtms Furc9» Ii^ivy's happy defcrlption of the difgrace of 
the Roman army there, iii. 37. 

Cehic language, its antiquity and charadcr, t. 196. The re* 
mains of it, where to be found, ibiJ, Poetry, its charader, 
iii. 88. 

Chara8en, t|ie danger of labouring them too much In hiAori^ 
cal works, iii. 43. The due requlfites of, in tragedy, 302. 

Chintfe language^ chara£^er of, i. 124- And writing, 149. 

Chivalry, origm of, iii. 72, 

Ciortitf antient» defcribed, iii. 27^. Was the origin of t(a? 
gedy, 279. Inconveniences of, 281. How it might pro* 
perly be introduced on the modern theatre, 285. 

Chronology i a due attention to, neceifary in hillorical compo? 
fitioiis, iii* 2$ 

Chryfq/lom, St. his oratorial charader, ii. ;f02. 

p'ibier^. his charadjtcr as a dramatic writer, iii. ;5r. 

Ctceroy his ideas of tafte, i. 20« note. His diilindlion between 
amare and dlligere, 227. His obfervation on ftyle, 2v40. ' 
Very attentive to the beauties of climax, 277. Is the moft 
harmonious of all writers, 29 1 . His rem irks on the power 
of mufic in orations, 296. His attention to harmony too 
vifible, 306. Inftance of his happy talent of adapting found 
to fcnfe, i^oB. His account of the origin of figurative lan- 
guage, ^28. His obfervations "on fuiting language to th«; 
lubjeft, 349. His rule for the ufe of metaphor, 3^2. In? 
fiance of AntitheQs in, 409. The figure of fpeech called 
l^ifion, 452. His caution againft beftowing profufe orna* 
ment on an oration, ii. 4 His diilindlions of (lyle, 10. His 
pwn charader as a writer, 12. His charader of the Grecian 
orators, 175. His own chara^^er as an orator, 190. Comr 
pared with Demofthenes, 194. Mafterlyapoftrophein, 22J. 
pote. His method of ftudy ing the judicial caufes he undertook 
to plead, 25 1 . State of the profecution of Avitus Clucntius, 
260. An^yfis of Cicero's oration for him, 261. The ex- 
ordium to his fecond oration againfl Rullus, 346. His me* 
|i]iO^ of prepsriDg iutrpduftions to bis oration, 349. Ey. 
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ccHai xQ oarratioo» 365. His defence of Milo, tlid. 37S. 
Inllance of the pathetic in his lad oration againft Verres, 
390. Charader of his treatife De Oratorc, 445. Charac- 
ter of his Dialogues, tii. 60. His Epiflks^ 66. 

Churendon^ lord, remarks on his ftyle, 1. 254. His charader 
a$ an hiftorian, iii. 48. 

Clarke, Dr. the ftyle of hi$ fermons charadenTed, ii. ^o^;. 

Cla/Jictt antient, their merits not finally fettled beyond con« 
troverfy, iii. 5. The ftudy of them recommended, 15. 

CUmax, a great beauty in compofition, i* 276. In what it 
confids, 418, * V 

CluenttuSi Avitus, hiftory of his profecution, ii. 260. His caofe 
undertaken by Cicero, ibid. Analyfis of Cicero's oratioii 
for him, ibid^ 

Colours, coniidered as the foundation of beauty, i. 94* 

Comedy 9 how diftinguifred from tragedy, iii. 272. 33 1. Rules 
for the condud oF, 334. . The cnaraders in, ought to be of 
our own country, and of our own time, 335. Two kinds 
of, 336. Charaders ought to be diftinguiflied, 338. Style, 
339. Rife and progrefs of comedy, 340. Spaniih comedy, 
345. French comedy, 346. Englifhcon^edy, 348. Licen* 
tioufnefs of, from the xra of the reftoration, ibid The re- 
formation of, to what owing, 357. General remarks9 358. 

Comparifon, diftingulfhed from metaphor, i. 342. . The uature 
of this figure explained, 397. 

Compqfiiion. S^e Literary compoiltion. 

Congreve, the plot of his Mourning Bride embarrafled, iii. 287. 
general charadlcr of this tragedy, 33 [. His comedies^ ^^t^ 

Conjugaiiou of v^rbs, the varieties of, i. 187. 

CottviBion^ didinguifhed from perfuafion, ii. 162. 

Copulatives^ cautions for the ufe of them^ i. 265. 

CorMillff his chara(£lcr as a tragic writer, iii. 322. , 

Couplets^ the firft introdudlion pf, into Englifli poetry^ iii. I35» 

Cowley, inflances of forced metaphors in his poems, i. 35^. 
• His ufe of fimilies ceRfuied, 405. His general charadter is 
a 4)oet, iii. 1 36. 

Crevier, his charader of feveral eminent French writers, lu 
436. note. 

Criiicifm, true and pedantic, didinguiflied, i. lo. Its obje^l, 
41. Its origin, 42. . Why complained of by petty authors, 
43 . May fometimes decide againll the voice of the public, 44. 

Cyphers^ or arithmetical figures, a kind of univerfal chara£lerj 
1. I ijo. 

. . . ? . . 

David, king, his magnificent inftitutions for the cultivation 
of facred muiic and poetry, iii. i68. His chara^r as a 
, poet, 185. 

Debate^ 
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Debate f ]i> pepular alTemblies, t!ie eloquence of, defined, n. i$4. 

More particularly confidered, 215. Rules for, 216. 
Dechimatibttf unfuppoited by found reafoning^ falfe eloquence* ii* 

215. 
Decl^on of nouns confidered, in various languages, i. 172 
Whether cafes or prepofitions were moft antiently ufed, 174, 
Which of them are mod ufeful and beautiful, 176. 
Deities 9 heathen, probable caufe of the number of, i. 376. 
DeUbereuive orations^ what, ii. 212. 

DeRvefjf the importance of, in public fpeakrng, ii. 228,. 397* 
The four chief requifites in, 400 The powers of voice, 
ibid. Articulation, 402. Pronunciation, 404. Emphafis, 
405. Paufes, 408. Declamatory delivery, 417. Adion, 
418. Affe6lation, 422. 
Demetrius, Phal&rius, the rhetorician, his chara^^er, ii. 185. 
Demonflrative omtionSf what, ii. 212'. 

Demofthenet^ his eloquence chara6ierired, ii. 172. His expedt* 
ents to furmount the difadvantages of his perfon and addrefs, 
181. His oppofition to Philip of Macedon, 182. His rivaU 
(hip with ^(chines, 183. His ftyle and a(^ion, 1 84. Com- 
pared witlv Cicero, 194. Why his orations ftill pkafe in pe- 
rufaU 2 16. Extrads from his Philippics, 23 1 . His defini- 
tion of the feveral points of oratory, 397. 
Defcription^ the great teft of a poet's imagination, iii. 149. Se- 
' leSbion of circumftances, 150. Inanimate objedts fhould be 

enlivened, 155. Choice of epithets, 160. 
Defcription and imitation, the diilind^ion between, t. lof^. 
Des Brqffke, his fpeculations on the exprefiive power of ladical 

letters and fyllables,!. 119. f20/^. 
Dialogue writing, the properties of, ili. 57. Is very difficult to 

execute, 58. Modern dialogues charadlerif(?d, ibid» 
DidaSic poetry, its nature explained, iii. 137. The moft cele-. 
brated produ6kions in this clafs fpecified 138. Rules for 
oompofitions of this kind, ibid* Proper embelli(hment8 of^ 
141. 
Didenoti M. his chara6ter of "Englifh comedy, iii* 356. 
Dido, her chara6ier in the iBneid examined, iii. 236. 
Dionyfius of HalicarnafTus, his ideas of excellenci'y in a fentcncCjj^ 
i. 293. Hisdiftind^ionsofftyle, ii. 9. Charadcrof his trea- 
tife on Grecian oratory, 178. His comparlfon between Ly- 
jias and Kocrates, 179. note. His criticifm on Thucydides, 
iii. 34. 
Difc9urfe, See Oration, 

Dramatic poetry, the^rigin of, iii. 91. Dlftinguilhed by iX.* 
abJ9d«f 272. . Sec Tragedy and Com$dj\ 

Dryde9^ 
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pry Jen f one of the firft rcformcra of oar ftyk, ti. 19. jchmton^t 
charafter of his profe ftyle, 20« notcm His chara^r as a poet^ 
111. 106. His ckara&er of Sbakefpeare. 326. uoU. Mitt owo 
chara6ter as a (]ramatic writer, 329. 351. 

I)u Bott Abbe, his remark on the theatrical eompofitions of the 
antients^ i. 294* v 

E 

Education, liberal) an effential requifite for eloqaencr, ii. 40ft. 
Egypt, the ftyle of the hicroglyphtcal writing off i. 147. Th«i 

an early ftage of the art of writing, ihid. The alphabet prc>- 

bably invented in that country, 153. 
^mpbqfis, its impoitance in public fpeaktng, iL 405. Rule £ot, 

4-7- ^ , ^ 

^hauence^ the feveral objcds of coniideration under , this head^ 

11.159. Definition of the terni» i6o. Fundamental maxima 
of the art, 161. Defended againil the obj(f6iion of the abufe 
of the art of perfuafion, 162. Three kinds of eloquence 
diiitngiiiihed, md. Oratorj, the higheft degree of» the off« 
fpring of pai&on, 164. Requifites for eloquence, 167. 
French eloquence, i63. : Grecian,' 1704 R^'fe and cha- 
mber of the rhetoricians of Greece, 173. Roman* 187. 
The Attici and Afiani, 19^1. Comparifon between Cicera 
an& DemoftheneSf 194. The ichook of the declaimers^ 
260* The eloquence of the primitive fathers of the church, 
:202. General remarks on modem eloquence* 205. Parlia- 
ment, 209. The bar^ ihid.'znd pulpit, a 10. The three 
kinds of oration^ diftiD^uiiiied by the antients, 21a. Thefe 
di(lin£lions how far corrtfpondcnt with thofe made at pre- 
f^fit, 2 1 3 . Eloquence of popular afiemblies con^dered, 214. 
The foundation of eloquence, 2 15, The danger of truft- 
ing to prepared fpeeches at pitblic n^eetings, 2ri8. Necef- 
fary premeditation pointed out, 219. Method^ 220. Styla 
and exprcifiony 221. Impetuofity, 225. - Attention to de- 
corums, 226. Delivery, 228. 397» Summary^ 229. See 
Cicer0, Demq/lbenes, Ori^iwtf and Fn^U* 
£vgjyh language, the arrangements of words in, aiore refioed 
than that of ancient languages, i. 139, But more limited, 
J40* The prindples ofgeneral grammar ieldom applied to 
Jty 159. The Important u£e of articles in, 165. All fub- 
ilantive nouns of inanimate obje6ls, of the neuter gender, 
\6%, The place of declenfion in, fupplied by prepofitioo^,. 
174, The various tenfe9X)f Englifh verbSf 18^. Hiftorical 
view of the £ngli(h language, 196. The Cehkthe priini« 
tire Ijanguage of Sritain> 197. The Teutonic loogpe the 



bafis of Qur prefentr fpceelis 198. Its Irrcgulantic!! aceountdi 
foiS 199- , ItB copioiifnefs, 300. Compared with the French" 
)aog\iiige, 2oi. Its ftyle charadenftd, 202. Its f)exibility\, 
^04. Is more harmonious than is generally allowed slid. 
Is ratboF (Irong tl^aa graceful, 205. Acccot thrown farther 
back in Eogliih words than in thpfe of any other language* 
iiiJ, General properties of the Engli(htongue» 2c6, Why 
fb loofely and inaccurately written, 207. The fuDdamcntal 
rules of {jnima, common to both the Engliih and Latin* 209. 
No author can gain efteem if he does not write with purity^ 
2io« Gi^amcnatical authors recommended* 2 1 1 110^. 

Ffk poetry* the ftandards of» iiL 14. Is the higheft effort of 
poetical genius* ipo. The charadlera, obfcured by critics*. 
1 9 1. Examination of BoiTu's account of the formation of tW 
Iliad, ihtj. Epic poetry conildered as to its moral tcndencyi^ 
195. £redoininant chara£ler of* 192. Adion of» 19% 
Epifodes^ iqg. The fubjed fhould be of remote date,, 203> 
Modern hiftory more proper for dramatic writing than for 
q>ic poetry, 204^ THe ftory muft be inicrefting and fkilfuU 
ly managed* 205. l*he intrigue* ibU^ The qucAion con* 
fidered* whether it ought to endfuccefsfully, 2o6« .DuratiW 
fof the a^on* 207. Chara6lers of the pcrfonages* 2o8«' 
The principal hero, 209. The machinery, 2 1 o. NarratioUi^ 
2 1 ^. Loofe obfervations** 214. 

Efifodt, defined with reference to epic poetry, iii, ic^^ Rales 
(ox coaduA of* 201 . 

Epiftolary wtiting, general remarks om, iii. 63. 

Lve^ her chara£ler in Milton'* Paradife, Loft, ill. 268. ^ 

£^i^d^ inftance ofrhis excellence in the pathetic* iii. 313., 
not€. His chara£ier as a.trag,ic writer* 318. 

Exclamations^ the proper ufe of* i. -4.13. Mode of their opera-y 
tion> ibid, R«lc for the Employment of, 4i4» 

Exircifi improves both bodily and mental powers, i. 22. 

lixar/iumoi a difcourfe, the objects of, ii. 343. Rules for the 
compofition of, 347. 

Explication of the fubjed of a fermoD) obfervation on, ii. 3^* 

Fac0, human, the beauty of, complex, i. 99. 

FarMar, his charader, as a dramatic writer, tii. 353. 

Fathers^ L;itin> charaftcr of their ftyle of eloquence, ii. t09* 

FmiJhn, archbifhop, his parallel between Demon(thep» and 
Cicero, ii. 197. His remarks on the compofition of a fetmon/ 
358.. C/itical examination of his Adventures of Til^nachttv 
III. 2^9." .. , ' 

Fkldin^^z .charaSer of his novels, iii. 27- , ^ 



I K D E X. 

F^ttAve ftyle of kn^age defined, t^ 316. Is not a fcholadre 
invention^ but a natural efTufion of imagination^ 318. How 
defcribed by rhetoricians, 319. ' Will not rentier a cold or 
empty compofition xnterefting, 322. The pathetic and fub* 
Kme rqeA figures of fpeech^ 324. Origin of, ihiJ. How 
they contribute to the beaoty of ft;yle, 330. Illuftrate dc- 
fcription, 333. Heighten emotions^ 344, The rhetorical 
names and clafles of figures frivolous, 337. The beautieai 
of compofition not dependent on tropes and figures, ii. i. 
Pigures muft always rife naturally from the fubjea, 2. Arc 
. not to be profufely ufed, 4. The talent of ufing derived 
from nature, and not to be created, 6. If improperly intro- 
duced, are a deformity, 5. note. See Mttaphor. 

Ftgurey confidered as a fource of beauty, i. 194. 

JFtguret of fpeech» the origin of, 129. 

Figures of thought, among rhetoricians, defined, i. 320. 

Fftnefs and defign, confidered as fources of beauty, i. ioi« 

Fkece^ a poem, harmonious paffage from, i* 3 13. 

Fontenelle. character of his Dialogues, iii. 61. 

French, Norman, when introduced into England, i. 197. 

French writers, general remarks on their flpe, ii. 15. £lo« 
4)uence, 168. 203. French and Englim oratory compared^ ' 
206. 

Fri^dUy in writing chara&erifed| 1. 89, 

G 

Caft a chara6i:er of his paftorals, iii. 1 24* 

Gender of nouns, foundation of, i. 167. 

Genius diftinguifhed from tafte, i. 46. Its import, 47. Ta* 
eludes taiie, 48. The )>learures of the imagination, a ftrik- 
ing teftimony of Divine benevolence, 51. True, is nurfed 
by liberty, ii. 167. In arts and writing, why difpfaiyed more 
in one age than in another. Hi, 2. Was more vigorous in the 
antients than in the moderns, lo* A general mediocrity of^ 
now diffufed, 13. 

G^^9 a character of his Idylls, iii. 12 3* 

Gefiuresi in public oratory. See ASion. ' 

GU B/aSf of Le Sage, character of that novel, iti. 76* 

Girardf Abbe, charader of his Synonymes Frafigoisf i. 2344 
m$e. 

GorJoM, inftances of his unnatural difpofition of words, i. tjt* 

Gorgi^ of Leontium, the rhetorician, his chara&er, ii. 175. 

G^hie poetry, its charader, iii. 88. 

Gracchus » C. his declamations regulated by muficM roles, i. 

%krmm0it^ general^ the principles of| Uttlc attended to by 
' writCKfj 



INDEX, 

Writers, 1. I58. The divilion of the feveral parts of fpeedhi 
159. Nouns fubftantive, i6i. Articles, 163. Number, 
' gender, and cafe of nouns, i65. Prepofitions, 174. Pro- 
nouns, 179. AdjeAIves, 181. Verbs, 184. Verbs, the. 
moft artificial and complex of all the parts of fpeech. 1 89. 
Adverbs, 192. Prepofitions and conjunfkions, 193. Im- 
portance of the ftudy of grammar, 195. 

Grdndeur. See Sublimity. 

Greece, ftort account of the ancient republics of, \u 170. Elo- 
quence carefully fludied there, 172. Charafters of the dif- 
tinguiflied orators of, 173. Rife and charader of the rhe- 
toricians, 175. \ 

Gr^/?i, a mufical language, I. 12^.294. Its flexibility, 203. 
Writers diftinguifhed for firapUcity, ii, 34, 

Cuarini, c\i?ivz&.tt of his Pqftor Fidd, \iu i2^, 

Guiccsardinif his character as an hidorian, iii. 46. 

H 

If abaikui, {Mime repre^cniztion of the Deity in, i. 70* 

Harris f explanatory fimile cited from, i. 399. 

Hebrew Poetry^ in what points of view to be confidered, iii. 16^. 
The antient pronunciation of, loft, 166. Mufic and poetr^^ 
early cultivated among the Hebrews, 167. Conftrudlion of 
Hebrew poetry, 168. Is diftinguiftied by a concife, flrong, 
figurative exprefljon, 170. The metaphors employed in, 
fuggefted by the climate and nature of the land of Judea, 
174, 180. fiold and fublime inllances of perfonification in^ 
i8i. Book of Proverbs, 183. Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
ihtd^ Book of Job, 187. 

Helertf hei^ chara6ler in the Iliad examined, iii. 223. 

Hellf the various dcfcents into, given by epic poets, (hew the 
gradual improvement of notions concerning a future date, 
iii. 260. 

Uenriade* See Voltaire, 

Herodotus, his charadler as an hifiorian, ii. it, 14* 

Heroifniy fublime inftances of, pointed out, i. 6o« 

Hervey^ charafter of his ftyle, \\, 28. 

Hieroglyphics^ the fecond (lage of the art of writing, i. I45« 
OfEgyjjt, 147. 

HiJiorians» modern, their advantages over the antient, iii. to* 
Antient models of, 14. The objeds of their duty, 17. 
Character of Poly hius, 21. Of Thucydides, 33. Of He*. 
rodotus and J huanus, 25. Primary qualities ncccffary in a 
hiltorian, 27. Charader of Livy and Salluft, 29. Of Ta- 
citus, 30. Inftrudiions and cautions to hiftorians, ibid. How 
to preferve the dignity of narration, 3 f. How to render \\ 
. VOL. lu. nfi intcreilingy 
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interefting, jj* Danger of refining too iniicli in drawing 
charafUr, 43. CharaAer of the Itidian hiftoriaat, 45. The 
French and £ng1i(h» 47. 

filftorj, the proper objedk and end of» iu. 17. True, the cha* 
ra6lersof» i8. The different clafiet of, 19. General Hiftoiy, 
the proper condud of, 20. The neceffary quaHties of hifto- 
rical nafratiori, 23. The propriety of introducing orations 
in hiftory examined, 42. And charadkers, 42. The Itah'ani 
the beft modem hiAonana^ 45. See jtnnak^ Biography f Mi* 
mturis and N<rt)ek. 

tlogarthf his analyfis of beauty confidered, i. 96. 

Horner^ not acquainted with poetry as a fyftematic art, u 42* 
Did not pofiefs a refined tafte, 49, Inftances of fublimity in, 
71. Is remarkable for the ufe of perfonification, 581. Story 
of the Iliadi iii. 217. Remarks on, 218. His inTention and 
Judgment in the conduftof the poem, 220. Advantagra and 
defe6is arifing from his narrative fpeeches, 223. liischa- 
ra6lers, fMJ. His machinery, 225. His ftyle, 228. His 
ikill in narrative defcription, 229. His fimilies, 230. Gene- 
ral charader of his OdyiTey, 282. Defers of the Odyffey, 
2^3. Compared with Virgil, 240. 

Hooker^ a fpecimen of his ftyle, ii. i8* 

J/ortff^, figurative paflages cited from, u^^2» Inftance of 
mixed metaphor in, 359. Crowded metaphors, 361* His 
chara6ier aa a poet, iii. 15, 134. Was the reformer of 
fatircj i^. 

Humour^ why the 'Enelifh pofiefs this quality more eminently 
than other nations, ii. 348. 

liyperhoU, an explanation of that figure, i. 368* Cautiona for 
the ufe of, 369. Two kinds of, 370. 

I 

I^att abftra£l, entered into the firft formation of hnguage,. 

i. 163, 
Jeremiah, his poetical chara£^er, iii. 1 86. See Lamentathnt, 
lilad, ftory of, iii. 217. Remarks on, 218. The principal 

charade ts, 223. Machinery of, 22^. 
Imagination t the Pkafures of, as fpecified by Mr« Addifon, i. 

50. The powers of, to enlarge the fphere of our pleafores, 

a ftriking inftance of Divine benevolence, 51, Is Uie fource 

of figurative language, 3 18, 326. 
JmiatloHj confidered as a fource of pleafure to tafte, L 105. 

And defcription diftingnifiied, 108. 
Jnferenees from a fermon, the proper management of, 11. 394.. 
Jnfin^ of fpate, nun^btrSi 01 duration, aficA the mind wxhj 

fublime ideasi i* 54. 

1% 
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Interjefftofitj the firft elements of fpecch, i. 1 16* 

Interrogafiont, inftances of the happy ufc and cffeftofri. 41s. 
Mode of their operation, 414. Rule for ufing, iiiJ. 

ytibi exemplification of the fublimity of obfcunty in the book 
of, i. 58. Remarks on the ftylc of, iii. 167 . The fubje£t 
and poetry of, 187. Fine paffagc from, 1 88, 

Johnfofiy his charadier of Dryden^s profe ftyle, ii. 20. note. Hit 
remarks on the ftylc of Swift, 135. note. His charader of 
ThomfoD, 111. 1^2. note. His chara6ier of Dryden's come- 
dies, 376. note. His charader of Congreve, thtd. note, 

Jonfony Ben, his chara^^er as a dramatic poet, iii. 349. 

Ifiusy the rhetorician, his chara£ler, ii. 179, 

Ifaiabt fubltme reprefentation of the Deity in, 1. 71* His de- 
fcription of the fall of the Aflyrian empire, 393. His meta- 
phors fuited to the climate of Judea, iii. 175, 177, 178. 
His charafter as a poet, j86. 

tfocrctes, the rhetorician, his'charadler, ii. 177. 

judea^ remarks on the climate and natural circumftances of that 
country, iii. 1 74. 

^udiciai omtionit what, ii. 2T2. 

Juvenal, charadler of his fatireSj iii. 144. 

K 

KaimeSf lord, his fevere cenfure of Englifli comedies, iii. 356. 
Knight errantry, foundation of the romances concerning, iii. 

Knowledge^ an effential requifite for eloquence^ ii. 4^2. The 
progrefs of, in favour of the moderns, upon a comparifon 
with the antients, iii. 8. The acquifition off difficult in for- 
mer ages, II. 

L 

Lamentathmt of Jeremiah, the moft perfe6l elegiac cbmpofition 
in the facred fcriptures, iii. 183. 

.Landfcopey confidercd as an aflemblage of beautiful obje6h, i. 99. 

Language^ the improvement of« ftudied even by rude nations, 
i. 2. In what the true ' improvement of language con- 
iifts, 3. Importance of the iludy of language^ 4. £)efined, 
112, The prefent refinements of, 113. Origin and 
progrefs of, 115. The firft elements of, 117. Analogy 
between words and things, 118. The great afliftance af* 
forded by geftures, 122. The Chinefe language, 124. The 
Greek and Roman languages, 125. Aflion much ufed fay 
antient orators and players, 126. Roman pantomimes, 127. 
Great difference between antient and modern pronunciation, 
128, Figures of fpeech, the origin oft 129. Figurative 

BBS ftyle 
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ftylc of American languages, 131. Caufc of the decKne ef 
figurative language, 134. The naturaland original arrange- 
ment of words in fpcceh, 136. The arrangement of words 

in modern languages, different from that of the antients, 
138. An exemplification, ibid. Summary of the foregoing 

obfervations, 143. Its wonderful powers, 335. All lan- 
guage ftrongly tindlured with metaphor, 343. In modem 
produftions, often better than the fubje^ls of them^ li. 157. 

Written and oral, diflin£lion between, ii« 437. See Grants 

maty Style, and IVriting, 
Latin language, the pronunciation of, mufkal and gefliculaf- 

ing, i. 125. 294. The natural arrangement of words in, 

137. The want of articles a defedl in, 165. Remarks on 

the words deemed fynonymous in, 227. 
Learnings an efTential requifiie for eloquence, ii. 432. 
Lebanon, metaphorical allufions to, in Hebrew poetry, iii. 176. 
Lee^ extravagant hyperbole quoted from, i. 371. His cbara£ter 

as a tragic poet, iii. 329. 
Lihettyj the nurfe of true genius, ii. 167. 

Literary compofition, importance of the (ludy of language^ pre- 
paratory to, i. 6. The beauties of, indefinite, 103* To 

what clafs the pleafures received from eloquence, poetry, and 

fine writing, are to be referred, 106. The beauties of, not 
. dependant on tropes and figures, ii. 2. The difierent kinds 

of, diftinguifhed, iii. 17. Sec Hi/iory, Poetry, 8cc* 
Xivy, hischarafter asan hiftorian, iii. 29. 37. 
Z/Of/'^> general charaAer of his fly le, ii. 23. The flyle of hw 

Treatife on Human Underftanding, compared with the 

writings of Lord Shaftfbury, iii. 57. 
Longinus, fi.v\£^iircB on his Treatife on the Sublime, 1. 67. His 

account of the confequences of liberty, ii. 167. His feuten- 

tious opinion of Homer's Odyffey, iii. 231. 
Lopez de Vega^ his chara6ler as a dramatic poet, iii ..345. 
Lovcy too much importance and frequency allowed to, on the 

modern ftage, iii. 306. 
LouW^ Unglifh Granamar recommended, i. 2i[. note. 266. 

nBte. His charadler of the prophet Ezekiel, iii. 186. 
Lucan, inflance of his deflroying a fublime expr.efiion of Csefar^ 

by amplification, i. 76. Extravagant hyperbole from, 37^. 

Critical examination of his Pharfalia, iii. 242. The fubjef^t 

243. Charadler andcondudl of the ilory, 244. 
Lttcian^ charadler of his dialogues, iii. 67. 
Lucretius^ his fublime reprefentation of the dominion of fuper- 

Itition over mankind, i. 58. note. The moft admired paf* 

fages in his Treatife DeRerum Natura, liu 141. 
Lufiad, See Camoens, 

9 Lyrit 
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Lyric poetry, the peculiar charader of, iii. 128. Four clafles 
of odes, 1 30. Charaders of the mod emiaent lyric poets« 

^^3t ... 

Ij^os^ the rhetoriciaoy his charader, ii. 1 79. 

M* 

Machia^et^ his charafberas anluftbrian, iii. 45. 

Machinery^ the great ufe of« in epic poetry, iii. 2IO. Cautions 
fortheufeof, 212, 225. 

Mackenzie^ Sir George^ inflance of regular climax in his plead- 
ings, i. 419. 

Man, by nature both a poet and mufician, iii. 84. 

Marivauxy a charader of his novels, iii. 76. 

Marmontel^ his comparative remarks on French^ Englifli, and 
Italian poetry, iii. 102. note, 

Marfy^ Fr. his cohtrafl between the charatlers of Corneille and 
Racine, iii. 323. note* 

Maffillont extract from a celebrated fermon of his, ii. 300, noti. 
Encomium on, by Louis XIV. 307. His artful divifion of 
a text, 362. 

Memoirs, their clafs in hiilorical compofition afligned, iii. 49. 
Why the French are fond of this kind of writing, 50. 

Melakpjisi in figurative language, explained, i. 340. 

Metaphor, in figurative flyle, explained, i. 341, 342. All lan- 
guage ftrongly tindlured with, 343. Approaches theneareft 
to painting, of all the figures of fpeech, 345. . Rules to be 
obferved in the condudl of, 347. See Allegory* 

Netqftqfio, his charaftcr as a dramatic writer, iii. 325. 

Metonomy^ in figurative ftyle, explained, i. 344. 

Jl/fjr/^o, hiftorical pidlures the records of that empire,!. 145. 
^ M'tlot narrative of the rencounter between him and Clodius, by 
Cicero, ii. 365. 

Milton, inftances of fubh'mity in, i. i^^, 79, 82. Of harmony, 
291, 311. Hyperbolical fentiments of Satan in, 371. 
Striking inftances of perfonificacion in, 382, 383, 385. £x- 

• cellence of his defcriptive poetry, iii. 154. Who the proper 
hero of his Paradife Loft, 209. Critical examii^ation of this 
poem, 265. Hisfublimity charadlerifed, 269. His language 
and verfification, 270. 

Moderns, See Antitnts, 

Moliere^ his chara6ler as a dramatic poet, iii. 346. 

Monhoddoy lord, his obfervations on Eiiglifh and Latin vcrfe, 
iii. 98. note. 

Monotony in language, often thercfult of too t^*eat attention to 
mufical arrangement^ i. 304. 

B B 3 Monta^ue^ 
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Montague, lady Mary Wortleyi a charaAcr of hev cpiftelary 

ftylCf ill. 69. 
Monte/quieu, charader of his ftyle, 11. 12. 

Monumental infcriptions> the numbers fuited to the f(yle» 1. 3 1(5« 
Moraiti M his fevere cenfure of £ngH(h comedy, iii. 354. 
More,'Dr. Henry, chara6ier of his Divine Dialogues, iii. 6i» 
Motion^ coniidered as a fource of beauty, i. 97. 
hiotte^ M. de la, bis obfervation« on lyric poetry, iii. 1^2. notCm 

Remarks on his criticifm on Homer, a3i. note, 
l/luftc^ its influence on the pafllons, iii. 84. Its union with 

poetry, 85. Their feparatioD injurious to each, 93. 

N 

Naivete^ import of that French term, ii. 3^. 

I^arrattan^ an important point in pleadings at the bar, ii. 363* 

Night fcenes, commonly fublime, i. ^^^ 

Nomic melody of the Athenians, what, i. 29^. 

Novels, a fpecies of writing not £0 infignificant as may be ima* 
crined, iii. 70. Might be employed Tor very ufeful purpofes, 
th'td. Rife and progrefsof fidiitious hidory, 72. Characters 
of the mod celebrated romances and novels, 74. 

JYidW/y confidered as a fource of beauty, i. 105. 

Nouns, fubflantive, the foundation of all grammar, i. 161 • 
Number, gender, and cafes of, 166, 167. 

O 

OhfcurUy^ not unfavourable to fublimity, i. 57. Of ftyle, owing 
to indiftin6i conceptions, 215. 

0//i?, the nature of, defined^ iii. 128. Fourdiftind^ions of, 13OW 
Obfcuricy and irregularity, the great faults in, 131, 

OtMliyy general characfler of, iii. 232. Defedls of, 2331. 

OedtpuSf an improper charadler for the ftage, iii. 305. 

Orators, antient, declaimed in recitative, i. 126. 

Orations, the three kinds of, didinguiftied by the antlents, it. 
212. The prefent diflindions of, 213. Thofe in popular 
aflcmblies confidered, 214. Prepared fpeeches not to be 
truftedto, 2f8. Necefiary degrees of premeditation, 219. 
Method, 220. Style'^and exprenion, 221. Impetuofity, 223. 
Attention to decorums, 226. Delivery, 228. 397. The fe- 
veral parts of a regular oration, 343. IntrodufUon, ibtd» 
Introdu6iion to replies, 3$^, Introdudlion to fermons, ^f;6» 
Divifion of a difcourfe, 358. Rules for dividing it, 360* 
Explication, 363. The argumentative part, 369. The pa- 
thetic, 380. The peroration, 39^. Virtue necefiary to the 
perfeAion of eloquence, 427. Defcription of a true orator, 
430. Qualifications fer^ 432. The bcft antient writers on 

oratoryj 
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oratory, 443. Hi. 14. The ufe made of orations hj the an« 

tient hiftorianBy 43. See Ekfutnce. 
Orinttai pofctry, more chara&endical of an age than of a couo* 

try, ill. 88. 

 - ■- ftyle of fcripture lasguagei i. 132. 
OrlatuU Furiofo. See Artofto. 
OJJian^ inftances of fubh'mity in his works, 1. 74. Corre^ 

metaphors, 356. Confufed mixture of metaphorical and 

plain language in^^ 357. Fine appftrophe in, 391. Pelicafec 

Hmile^ 400. Liviely defcripcions in> iii. i6o, 
O^fffayt his <;hara6ler as a tragic poet, iii. 329, 

P 
Pantomime, an entertainment of Roman origin, i. 127* 
Parables, eaftern^ their general vehicle fof the conveyanqe of 

truth, iii. i8o. 
Paradife Loji^ critical review of that poem, iii. 265. The 

charaflers in, 267. Sublimity of> ^^269. Language and 

verfification, 270. 
Parenthefisy cautions for the ufe of them, u ^58. 
Paritt his character in the Ih'ad, examined, iii. 224. 
Parliament of Great Britain, why eloquence has never b^en fo 

powerful an indrument in, as in the aiitient popular aflemhliea 

of Greece and Rome, ii. 209. 
Pamel, his character aa a defcriptive poet, ii;. 153. 
Particles^ cautions for the ufe of them, i. 265. Qught never 

to clofe fentences, 28/1. 
PaJJion, the fource of oratory, ii. 164. 
PoMins, when and how to be addreflied by orators, ii. 381. 

The orator muft feel emotions before he can communicate 

them toothers, 385. The language of, 388* Poets addrefs 

themfelves to the paflions, iii. 80. 
Pqfioral poetry, inquiry into its origin, ni. 107. A three^ 

fold view of paftoral Hfe, no. Rules for paftoral writing, 

III. its fcenery, 113. Charadicrs, 116. Subje&s^ t^ia. 

Comparative naerits of antient padoral writers, 121. And 

of moderns, 122. 
PiUbetic^ the proper management of in a difcpurfe, ii. 380. 

Fine inftance of, from CicerOjjSp. 
Paufes, the due ufes of, in pubb'c fpeakin^, ii. 408. In poetry, 

410. iii. 99. . 

Periilet, the firil who brought eloquence to any degree of per'- j 

fe6tion| ii. 173. His general charader^ 1 74. 
/r tod. See Ser\Utue, 
Perfottlficationf the peculiar advantages of the EngUib lan^ { 

guage inj i. J70. Limitations of gender m^ i^u Objec^ I 

B 1 4 . Uona I 
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tions againft the praAice of, anfwered, 375, The difpofi« 
tion to animate the obje^s about us^ natural to manktndi 
i6iJ, This difpofition may account for the number of hea* 
then divinities, 376. Three degrees of this figure, 377. 
Rules for the management of the higheft degree oi, jSd* 
Caution for the ufe of, in profe compofitions, 388. See 

Terfius, a character of his Satires, iii. 144. 

Ptrfptcuiiyt eifential to a good ftyle, i. 214. Not merely a 
negative virtue, 21;. The three qualities of, 216. 

Ferfuqfion, diilinguifhed from convidlion, ii. 161. Obje6^ioa 
brought from the abufe of this art, anfwered, i6z. Rules 
for 214* 

Peruvians 9 their method of tranfmitting their though t« to each 
other, i. ia8. 

Petronius Arhiterf his addrefs to the declaimers of his timei 
ii. 200* 

Pharfalin, See Lucan, 

Pherecydes of Scyros, the firft profe writer, i. 133. 

PhlHps, charader of his paflorals, iii. 123. 

PhilofQthers^ modern, their fupcriority over the antlcnt, un- 
queAionable, iii. 9. 

Philofophy^ the proper (lyle of writing adapted to^ iii. 54, 
Proper embellifhments for, 9^. 

PiSureSf the firft effay toward writing, i. 145. 

Pindar, his chara^ler as a lyric poet, iii. 1 34. 

Pitcaim, Dr. extravagant hyperbole cited from^ i« 374« 

Plato^ character of his dialogues, iii. 59. 

Plautus^ his character as a dramatic poet« iii. 343. 

Pleaders at the bar, inftrudlions to, li. 249. 363 . 

Pliny* s Letters, general chara(fter of, iii 65. 

Plutarch, his character as a biographer, iii. ^ i . 

poetry, in what fenfe defcriptive, and in what imitative, i. io9« 
Is more antient than profe, 1 32. Source of the pleafure we 
receive from the fi^rative ftyleof, 382. Teftof the merit 
of, 404. Whence the difficulty of reading poetry arifes, ii, 
410. Compared with oratory, 425. Epic, the ftandards of^ 
iii. 14. Definition of poetry, 8q. Is addrefied to the ima- 
gination and the pajlions, ibid. Its origin, 82. In what 
fenfe older than profe, i^iV. Its union with mufic, 85. An- 
tient hiftory and inftruflion firft conveyed in poetry, shid. 
Oriental, more chara6eri(lical of an age than of a country, 
88. Gothic, Celtic, and Grecian, ibid. Origin of the dif- 
ferent kinds of, 90. Was more vigorous in its firft rude 
eflaysthan under refinement, 92. Was injured by the fepa- 
f^tion of piufic from it, 93. Metrical feet, invention of, g6. 
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Thefc meafures not applicable to Englifli poetry, 97, 
Engrlidi heroic vcrfe, the ftrud^urc of, 99. French poetry, 
fUa. Rhyme and blank vcrfe compared, loi. Progrefs of 
Englifh vcrfification, 105. Paftorals, 107. Lyrics. 128. 
Didaftic poetry, 137. Dcfcriptive poetry, 148. Hebrew 
poetry, $6^* Epic poetry, 190. Poetic characters, two 
kinds of, 208. Dramatic poetry, 272. 

Pointings cannot corredl a confufed fentence^ 1. 258. 

Politics f the fcience of^ why ill underilood amopg the antients, 

111. 28. 

PolybiuSf his chara^ler as an hiftorian, iii 21* 
Pope^ criticifm on a pafTage in his Homer, i. 78. Profe fpeCN 
men from, confuting of ihort fentences, 240. Other fpeci* 
mens of his ftyle, 273* 284. Confufed mixtures of meta- 
phorical and plain language in, 354. Mixed metaphor in, 
360. Confufed perfonification, 387. Inftance of his fond- 
nefs for antithefes, 411. Character of his epiftolary writings, 
iii. 67. Criticifm on, 68. Conftrudlion of his verfe, 100. 
Peculiar chara6ier of his ver6Bcation, 106. His pa(lorals» 
118, 123. His ethic epiftles, 146. The merits of his va- 
rious poems examined, ibid. Charadler of his tranflation of 
Homer, 228. 

Precifion in language, in what it confifts, 1. 219. The im- 
portance of, 242. Requifites to, '234. 

Prepofitions^ whether more ancient than the declcnfion of nouna 
by cafes, i. 174. Whether more ufeful than beautiful, 176. 
Dr. Campbell's obfervations on, 179. note. Their great ufc 
in fpeech, 193. 

prior, allegory cited from, i, 36^. 

Pronouns, their ufe, varieties, and cafes, i, 1 ^9. Relative in- 
ftances, illuftrating the importance of their proper pofitioa 
in a fentence, 246* 

pronunciation^ diftin(ftnefs of, neceflary in public fpeaking, ii. 
403. Tones of, 414. 

proverbs, book of, a didaflic poem, iii. 183. 

Pfalm xviii. fublime reprefentj^ion of the Deity in, i. 70, 
Ixxxth, a fine allegory from, 365. Remarks on the poetic 
ponftru6lion of the Pfalms, ii. 169, 177. 

PuhU, the eloquence of, defined, ii. 165. Englilh and French 
krmons compared, 206. The pradice of reading fermoni 
in England difadvantageous to oratory, 210. The art 
©f perfuafion refigrted to the puritans. Ibid, Advantag^f 
and difadvantages of pulpit eloquence, 277. Rules for 
preaching, 281. The chief charaderiftics of pulpjt elo- 
quence, 284. Whether it is bed to read fermons, or de- 
liver them extempore, 296,''»Pronunciation, 297. Remarks 
OH Frcpcb fermonsy 298^ Caufe of the dry argument- 

utifc 
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litiTe ftyle of Englifh fermons^ 301. General obferviti6s% 
50?. 
Pjlfijlraius, the firH who cultivated the arts of rpeech» ii« 17}* 

j^tnSiRan^ his ideas of tafte, i. 20. note* Kis aecotint of the 
antient divifion of the feveral parts of fpeech, i6o. note. Hit 
remarks on the importance of the fludy of grammary i^$* 
On perfpicuity of flyle» 214, 226. On ch'max> 276. On 
the ftru^ureof fentcnccs, 282. Which ought not to offend 
the ear, 288, 302* His caution againft too great an atten- 
tion to harmony, 304. His caution againft mixed metaphor, 
356. His fine apoftrophe on the death of his fon, 39 r . Hit 
rule for the ufe of fimi^iesy 406. His diredions for the ufe 
of figures of ftyle, ii» 5. His diftindtions of ftyle, 9, 96. 
His mftnidions for g^ood writings 469 47* His chara^er of 
Cicero*8 oratory, 192. His inftru^ions to public fpeakcrt 
for preferving dtcorums, 2z6« His inftruAions to judkiai 
pleaders^ 251, His obfervatiohs on exordiums to replies in 
debate, 355. On the proper divifion of an oration, 358. 
His mode of addrefling the paffions, 386. His lively repre« 
fentation of the eiFe£^s of depravity^ 428. Is the beft antient 
writer on oratory 9 445. 

R 

RacttUy his charader as a tragic poet^ ixi. 322. 

Ram/ay, Allan, cbara£ler of his Gentk Shepherd^ \\u 127. 

Rapin^ P. remarks on his parallels between Greek and Romaji 
writers, it. 196. 

Ret%t cardinal de, chara^er of his memoirs, iii« 50. 

Rhetoricians^ Grecian, rife and charaAer of, ii. 175, 

Rhyme f in Englifikverfe, unfavourable to fublimity, i. 77. And 
blank verfe compared, iii. 103. The former, why improper 
in the Greek and Latin languages^ 104. The firii intro* 
di}£iion of couplets in En^li(h poctr^r, 105, 

Richardfont a chara£ler of his novels, iii. 77, 

Ridicule, an inftrument often mifapplied, iii. 333, 

Robin/on Crufoey charadcr of that novel, iii. 77. 

Romance f derivation of the term, iii. 73. See NovJu 

Romans, derived their learning from Greece, ii. 187. Ctfm- 
parifon between them and the Greeks, 188. Hiftorical 
view of their eloquence, 189. Oratorical charadker of Cj* 
cero, 191. ^ra of the decline of eloquence amon|rj^ I98» 

Roujeau, Jean Baptide, his charader as a lyric poet^ iii. 136. 

Rovfc, kis charader as a tragic poet» iii. 329. 

S 

Saiiufit his €hara6ter as an hiftorian, iii. 29. 
SantuiKtariust his pifcatory tcloguct} iii« I22» 

SaUtit^ 
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Satan f examination of his charader in Milton's Paradlfe Lofta 
ill. 265:. 

Safir€, poetical^ general remarks on the ftyle of, lii. i43« 
'^Axqn language, how eflabliihed in England, i. 197. 

Scenes, dramatic, what, and the proper condu£i of, iii. 295. 

Scriptures t facred, the figurative ftyle of, remarked, 1. 132. 
The tranflators of^ happy in fuiting their numbers to the 
fubjedt, 309. Fine apoitrophe in, 393. Prefent us with 
the moil ancient monuments of poetry extant, iii. 165. The 
diverfity of (lyle m the feveral books of, i66- The Pfalms 
of David, 169. No other writings abound with fuch bold 
and animated figures, 173, Parables, i8o. Bold aud fub* 
lime iudances of perfonification in, 1 8 1 • Book of Proverbs, 
18^. Lamentations of Jeremiah, f^iJ* 

Scuderi, madam, her romances, iii. 7^, 

Seneca, hi^ frequent antithefes cenfured, i. 410. Chara6ler 
of his general ftyle, iii. 15, $6. His epiftolary writings, 
62, 

Sentence in language, definition of, i. 237. Diftinguiihed into 
long and (hort, 238. A variety in, to be iludied, 241 . The 
properties cfTential to a perfe£i fentence, 242. A principal 
rule for arranging the members of, 243 . Pofition of adverbs,^ 
Hid* And relative pronouns, 246. Unity of a fentence, 
rules for prefervlng, 251. Pointing, 258. Parenthefcs^ 
ihid. Should always be brought to a perfedk clofe, 260. 
Strength, 262. Should be cleared of redundancies, 264. 
Due attention to particles recommended, 265. The omifSoa 
of particles fometimes connefls objeds clofer together, 268. 
Directions for placing the important words, 271. Climax, 
276. A like order ncccffary to be obferved in all affertiona 
or propofitions, 279. Sentences ought not to conclude 
with a feeble word, ibU. Fundamental rule in the. con« 
ftrudlion of, 286. Sound nr; to bedifregarded, 2S8. Two 
circumftances to be attended to for producing harmony in, 
289, 299. Rules of the antieat rhetoricians for this pur- 
pole, 292. Why harmony much lefs ftudied now than for- 
merly, 294. Englifh words cannot be fo exa^ly meafured 
by metrical feet as thofe of Greek and Latin, 298* What is 
required for the muiical clofe of a fentence, 303. Unmean- 
ing words introduced merely to round a fentence, a great 
blemifh, ihid. Sounds ought to be adapted to fenfe, 307* 
Sermons t Englifh, conapared with French, ii. 205. Unity an 
indifpenfable requifite in, 28;. The fubjed ought to be 
precife and particular, 287. The fubjedt not to be ex- 
haufled, 288. Cautions againfl drynefs, 290 ; and again 11 
. .j^onforming to fafhionable modes of preaching, 292. Style. 
293. Quaint exprci^oaSi 395. Whether bell to be written 
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or delivered extempore, 296. Delivery, 297. Remarks mi 
French fermons, 298. Caufc of the dry argumentative 
ftyle of Englifti fermoni, 303. General obfervations, ^0$. 
Remarks on the proper divifions of, 35 S. Concluiion, 
394. Delivery, 397. 

Sivigne^ madam de, chara6ler of her Letters, ili. 69. 

Shafte/hury^ lord, obfervations on his ftyle, i. 223, 241, 755, 
273* 275^ 3^6, 362. His general charader as a writer, 

"• 39- 
Sbake/pearet the merit of his plays examined, i. 45, Was not 

poifeiTed of a refined tafte, 49. Inftancc/ of his improper ufe 

of metaphor, 351^ 358. Exhibits paflions in the language 

of nature, iii. 313. His charader as a tragic poet, 326. 

As a comic poet, 349. 
Shenftone, his paOoral ballad, iii. 124. 
Shepherd^ the proper charadler of, in paftoral dcfcnption, iii. 

116. 
Sheridan f his diftinftion between ideas and emotions, iL 41, 

note- 
Sherlock t bifliop, fine inftance of perfonification cited from his 

fermons, i. 380. A happy allufion cited from his fcrmons, 
, ii. 20^. ncte. 
Siliut Italicus, his fublime reprefentation of Hannibal, i. 62. 

note. 
Simile, diftinguilhed from metaphor, i 342. 397. Sources of 

the pleafure they afford, idid. Two kinds of. 39.^. Re* 

quifites in, 401. Rules for, 403. Local propriety to be 

adhered to in, 406 
Simplicity^ applied to ftyle, differetit fenfes of the term, ii. 30, 
Smolletf improper ufe of figurative ftylc, cited from, i. 349. jw/^. 
Solomon^s Song, dcfcriptive beauties of, iii 158. 
SofigSt Runic, the origin of Gothic hiftory, iii. 86. 
Sophyis of Greece, rife and ch^a^lcr of, ii. 175. 
Sopboclesj the plots of his tragedies remarkably fimple, iii. 

286. Excelled in the pathetic, 312. His cbaradler as a 

tragic poet, 318. 
Sorrow^ why the emotions of, excited by tragedy, communicate 

pleafure, iii. 292. 
Soundly of an awful nature, affefl us with fublimity, i. 54. In* 

fiuence of, in the formation of words, 1 1 7. 
Speaiery public, muft be dire^cd more by his ear than by rules, 

i. 299. 
Speffator, general charaftcr of that publication, ii. ^4.. Cri" 

tical examination of thofe papers that treat of the pleafures 

of imagination, ^6. 
Speech, the powers of, the diftingnifhing privilege of mankiqii 

i. x> The grammatical divifiop of| inj^o eight parts, not 

logicaI| 
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logical^ 160. Of the antients, regulated by mufical ruieSy 

294- 
Strada^ his chara6^er as an hiftorlan, lii. 4^. 

Sty'e in language defined, 1. 212. TJje dliFerence oF, in dif- 
ferent countries, 213. The qualities of a good ftyle, ibid* 
Pcrfpicuity, 214. Obfcurity, owing to indiitindt concept 
tions, 215. Three requifite qualities in perfpicuity, 216* 
Precifion, 'ibtd. A loofc ftyle, from what it proceeds, 221. 
Too great an attention to precifion renders a ftyle dry and 
barren, 236. French diftindlion of ftyle, 239. The charac- 
ters of, flow from peculiar modes of thinking, ii. 7. Dif- 
ferent fubjeAs require a different ftyle, 8. Antient dlftinc- 
tions of, 9. The different kinds of, 10. Concife and dif- 
fufive, on what occafions proper, ix. Nervous and feeble, 
16. A harfh ftyle, from what it proceeds, i8. i£ra of 
the formation of our prefent ftyle, thid. Dry manner de- 
fcribed, 21. * A plain ftyle, thtd. Neat ftyle, 24. Elegant 
ftyle, 25. Florid ftyle, 26. Natural ftyle, 29. Different 
fcnfes of the term fimplicity, 3a. The Greek writers dif- 
tinguiftied for fimplicity, 34. Vehement ftyle, 42. Gene- 
ral dire^ions how to attain a good ftyle, 46, Imitation 
dangerous, 50. Style not to be ftudied to the ncgledl of 
thoughts, 51. Critical examination of thofe papers in the 
SpeAator that treat of the pleafures of imagination, ^S, 
Critical examination of a paffage ixi Swift's writings, 136. 
General obfervations, 1J7. See Eloquence, 

SuhltmUy of external objedts, and fublimity in writing diftin- 
guifhed, i 52. Its irapreffions, 53. Of fpace, 54. Of 
founds, ibid. Violence of the elements, j^^. Solemnity 
bordering on the terrible, ilnd, Obfcurity, not unfavour. 
able to, 57. In building, 59, Heroifm, 60. Great virtue, 
6 1 • Whether there is any one fundamental quality in the 
fources of fublime, 63. 

Subl'tmiiy in writing defined, i. 66. Errors in Longinus pointed 
out, 67. The moft antient writers afford the moft ftriking 
inftances of fublimity, 69. Sublime reprefentation of the 
Deity in Pfalm xviii. 70. And in the prophet Habakkuk, 
ibid. In Mofes and Ifaiah, 71. Inftances of fublimity in 
Homer, 72. In Oftian, 74. Amphlication injurious to 
fublimity, 75. Rhyme in Knglifh verfe unfavourable to, 
77. Strength effcntial to fublime writing, 80. A proper 
choice of circumftances effential to fublime defcrJption, 8z. 
Stri(Elurc3 on Virgil's defer iption of Mount iEtna, 83. The 
proper feurces of the fublime, 85 Sublimity confifts in the 
thought, not in the words, 87. The faults oppufed to tire 
fublime, 89. 

Sully t duke de, charafier of his Memoirsi iii« 50, 

Superjllitonf 
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Sttferjfitionf fublime reprcfcntation of its dominion oTcr man- 
kind from Lucretius, i. ^8. note '^ 

^wi/?, obfervations on his ftyle» i, 218, 254, 257, 285, 307.- 
General chara£ler of his flylc, ii. 21. Critical exaroinatioa 
of xthe beginning of his propofal for corre6ting, &c. the 
Enghfh tongue, 136. Concluding obfervations^ 1^57. His 
language, 438. Charad^cr of his epiftolary writing, iii. 6 1 . 

SyllahUiy Englifh, cannot be fo exaftly meafured by metrical 
feet, as thofe of Greek and Latin, i. 298. 

Syfifdoche^ in figurative (lyle, explained, i. 340. 

Syfionymcus words^ obfervations on, i. 226. 

T 

Tacifut, charaftcr of his ftylc, iii. 12. His charaftcr as al^ 
hiftorian, 30, His happy manner of introducing incidental 
obfervations, 32. Inftance of his fuccefsful^ talent in hifto- 
fical painting, 40. His defe8:s as a writer, 42. 

Tafof a paffage from his Gierufalemme .diftingui(hed by the 
harmony of numbers, i. 0^12, Strained fentimenta in his 
paftorals, iii \\y, Charader of his Aminta, 125. Critical 
examination of this poem, 2^49. 

Tis/^f, true, the ufes of, jn common life, i. 13. Definition of, 
1 8. Is more or lefs common to all men,* 19. la an im* 
probable faculty^ 21. How to be refined^ 23. la afliftcd 
by reafon, 25. A good heart requifite to a juft tafte, 26. 
Delicacy and corrednefs the charaflers of pcrfeft tafte, 27. 
"Whether there be any ftandard of taftc, 30, The divcrfity 
of, in different men, no evidence of their tafles being cor- 
rupted, 3 1 . The teft of, referred to the concurring voice 
of the poliihed part of mankind, 37, Diftinguifhed from 
genius, 46. The fburces of pleafure in, 50. The powers 
of, enlarge the fphere of our pleafures, 51. Imitation, as 
a fource of pleafure, 105. Mufic, ilnd* To what clafs the 
pleafures received from eloquence, poetry, and fine writings 
are to be referred, io6, 

7elemachus» See Fehcl^* 

Temple^ Sir William, obfervations on his flyle, i. 222. Specie 
mens, 239^ 255, 260, 2671 300. His general charadter as 
a writer, ii. 36. t 

Veren^Sy beautiful inflance of fimph'ctty from, ii. 34. His cha* 
ra£ier as a dramatl|^ writer, iii. 343. 

Terminations of words, the variations of, in the Greek and 
Latin languages^ favourable^ to the Liberty of tranfpoGtion. 
i. 141. 

7'i^/»fr-«^«i, the earlieft known writer of paftorals, iii. 109. His 
talent in painting rural fceneryi 113. Chara&er of his 
i^aftorals, i2i. 
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Thomfouy fine paflkge from, where he animates all nature^ u %t%, 
Charadler of his Seafons, iii. 151. His eulogium, by Dr. 
John font 152. no$e. 

TThuanuSy his charader as an hiHonan, iii. 2^« 

7bucy£des9 his chara£ler as an hidorian, 111. 23. Was the firft 
who introduced orations in hiftorical narration, 42. 

TUhftftm, archbifhop) obfervattons on his ftyle* i. 222, 3501 
3o9> 551. General character of, as a writer, 11. ^5. 

7ones, the due management of^ in public fpeaking, ii. 414.. 

7oficif among the antient rhetoricians, explained, ii. 370. 

Tragedy 9 how diftinguifhed from comedy, iii. 272. More par* 
ticular definition of, 275. Subje(5l and condufb of, 275. 
Rife and progrefs of, 278. The three dramatic unities, ^ 
283. Divifion of the reprefentation into ads, 287. The 
cataftrophe, 49 1 . Why the forrow excited by tragedy com- 
municates pleafure, 293. The proper idea of fcenes, and 
how to be condu6ied, 295. Charadlers, 302. Higher de- 
grees of morality more inculcated by modern than by antient 
tragedy, 306. Too great ufe made of the paflion of love 
on the modern ilages, Ihld. All tragedies expe6ted to be 
pathetic, 307. The proper ufc of moral reiledlions in> 313. 
The proper ftyle and verfification of, 3 1 5. Bn'ef view of the 
Greek ilage, 316. French tragedy, 321. Englifh tragedy^ 
336. Concluding obfervations, 330. 

7r0/f/, a definition of, i. 319. Origin of, 324. The rheto- 
rical diftindtions among, frivolous, 337. 

Turnus, the charader of, not favourably treated in the i£aeidt 
iii. 237. 

Turpin, archbifhop of, Rhcims, a romance writer, Iii. 74. 

Typogra^tcal figures of fpeech, what, i. 416. 

V 

Vanbrughf his chara£^er as a dramatic writer, iii. 352. 

/^^x, their nature and office explained, i 184. No fentence- 
complete without a verb expreifed or implied, 185 The 
tenfes, 1 86. The advantage of Englifh over the Latin, in the 
variety of tenfes, 187. Aftive and paflive, 188. Are the 
moft artificial and complex of all the parts of fpeech, 18^. 

Verfey blank, more favourable to fublimity than rhyme, i. yS* 
Liftrudions for the reading of, ii, 41 1. Conftrudtion of, 
iii. I02. 

PlrgUf inftances of fublimity in, 1. 56, 8i, 83. Of harmonft  
313,315. Simplicity of language, 322. Figurative lan« 
guage, 339, 378^ 39 r. Specimens of his padoral defcrip* 
tions, iii. itx. note, 11 8. Charafler of his padoral, I2I« 
His Georgics, a perfedl model of didaflic poetry, 139. The 
{jjriDcipal beauties in the GeorgicS; 141. Beautiful defcrip- 

twnf 
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tions in his Mnt'idf 1 59. Critical examination of that poenii 
233. Compared with Horner^ 240. 

Virtue, high degrees of, a fourcc of the fubh'me, 1. 61. A nc- 
ceifary ingredient to form an eloquent orator, ii. 427. 

Vtfion, the figure of fpeech fo termed, in what it confids, i. 
416. 

Unities^ dramatic, the advantages of adhering to, 111. 283. 
Why the modems are Icfs reftri£led to the unities of time 
and place than the antients, 297. -^ 

Voice^ the powers of, to be ftudied in pubh'c fpeakingi^ii. 400* 

Voiture^ character of his epiftolary writings, iii. 69. •' 

yohalre^ his chara£!er as an hiitorian, ii. 52. Critical exa- 
mination of his Henriade, 261. His argument for the ufe 
of rhyme in dramatic compofitions, 316. His character as 
a tragic poet, 324. 

Vt/JiuSf Joannes Gerardus^ charafler of his writings on elo^. 
que nee, ii. 443. 

W 

IVaUer^ the firft £ngli(h poet who brought couplets into vogue, 
iii. 106. 

tVit, is to be very fparir>gly ufed at the bar, ii. 257. 

IVorJsf obfolete, and new coined, incongruous with piirity of 
iiyle, i. 216. Bad confequences of their being ill chofcD, 
2 1 9* Obfervations on thofe tCFmed fynonymous, 226. Coik 
ildered with reference to found, 290. 

Words and things, indances of the analogy between, i. 11 8« 

Writers of genius, why they have been more numerous in one 
age than in another, iii. 3. Four happy ages of, pointed 
out, ibid* 

Writing, two kinds of, diftinguiflied, i. 144. Pictures the firft 
effay in, 145. , Hieroglyphics the fecond, ibid, Chinefc 
charadters, 149. Arithmetical figures, 150. The confi- 
4erations which led to the invention of an alphabet, 15/* 
•• Cadmus's alphabet, the origin of that now ufed, 154. ^ Hif» 
torical account of the materials ufed to receive writing, 155* 
General remarks, 156. See Grammar ^ 

Y 

Toung^ Dr. his poetical charad^cr, i. 363. Too fond of antf- 
thcfes, 410* Th^ merit of his workj examined^ iii. 147. 
His character as a tragic poet, 330. 



THE END. 
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